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‘The Sweetest 


The Life Story of Maude 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MOTHER 
OF AMERICA’S BEST LOVED ACTRESS, 


WHICH 


INCLUDES HER RECITAL OF 


THE LIFE STORY OF MAUDE ADAMS 
FROM 





the mother, 


Editor’s Note: 


BABYHOOD 


By Annie Adams Kiskadden, 


Verne Hardin Porter 


10:2 4 Oe DAY 





in collaboration with 








This is the third «installment of “the sweetest story 
ever told,” which tells the life of two of the most remarkable women America 


has produced. The narrative by Maude Adams’ mother contains. sidelights on 
America’s best loved actress, which even she could not have put into an autobiog- 
raphy: the sort of little incidents only a mother could see and treasure. Mrs. Kis- 
kadden’s story will continue for some months in THe GREEN Book. The third 
installment, which follows, tells the childhood of Maude Adams, beginning with 


her humorous début on the stage. 








JAUDE ADAMS was not the 
M instigator of her début on the 

stage. She was rather the child 
of the moment—a wriggling, squirm- 
ing, gurgling, nine-months-old babe of 
opportunity. She was served to the 
public on a tray—one of those old-fash- 
ioned lacquered-ware trays such as our 
mothers used. 

My daughter made her first appear- 
ance as a substitute for a baby of one 
month which chanced at that very mo- 
ment to be shrilling out its temper in a 
near-by dressing-room. It was just this 
experience which gave to her the name 
‘of being a child of the play-house. 

Little Maude was cuddled up in my 
arm in the wings of Salt Lake City’s 
historic Mormon theatre. I had fin- 
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ished my part in the regular bill, “Love 
in Humble Life, or The Cottage Girl,” 
and having no part in the one-act farce, 
“The Lost Child, Or Jones’ Lost 
Baby,” which followed, I watched its 
progress as I prepared to go home. 

This was in the fall of 1873 and the 
Salt Lake Theatre stock company was 
combating ‘its usual early season trou- 
bles. This night it was the property- 
man, suddenly stunned by the call for a 
baby, who failed. 

“The Lost Child” was one of those 
laugh-a-minute farces of the decade. To 
an English summer resort, [William 
Jones, tallow chandler, has taken his 
wife and baby. While William, Sr., and 
Mother Jones go out for a stroll, 
William, Jr. apple of his sire’s 

























Story Ever Told’’ 


Adams and Her Mother 


eye, is & 
left to the *% 
care of the 
nurse. She is a 
resourceful nurse, 
alive to situations, 
and, espying her 
Jack; she pops Wiu- 
liam, Jr., into the arms of Martha 
High, another nurse and also resource- 
ful, with a “Here, hold Baby for a 
while”—and goes away. 

Martha wont be outdone. She sees 
her Bob talking to another, and with a 
“Here, hold Baby for a moment,” she 
tosses William, Jr., into the arms of 
Tom Chaffinch, resorter. Tom races 
madly off-stage in the hope of finding 
some one to hold Wiliam, Jr., and 
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Father 
Jones ap- 
pears,  ques- 
tions Betty and 
Martha in _ turn, 
and all set off full 
speed after Tom. | 
Tom somehow 
gives William, Jr., a transfer, and 
from then on Baby snorts in 
many strange arms, until he finally 
beunces into those of the hotel propri- 
etor, and from his arms into those of a 
waiter about to fill an order. Frantic, 
Jones has staggered into the café and 
has sunk moaning into a chair. His 
sense of duty stronger than his sense 
of responsibility for his charge, the 
waiter, in high state of excitement, é 
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plants William, Jr., on a tray and 
slumps into the café, shoves the trayload 
of baby in front of Jones and makes 
haste away. 

Phil Margetts, the veteran Utah 
comedian, now grizzled and paralyzed, 
was playing the part of Jones. He was 
one of the few of the early-day school 
that demanded the real. But “Props” 
had not foreseen. Instead of get- 
ting a real baby from among 
“Utah’s greatest crop” he had care- 
fully manufactured a mushy rag-doll. 
Discovering at.the last moment that his 
“lost child” was to be of the rag variety, 
Margetts entered vigorous protests. 
Ever resourceful, the property-man 
dashed into the baby-filled audience and 
with a bare explanation, borrowed an 
infant, a red-eyed, scrawny, vociferous 
youngster of one month on earth. But 
it calmed Margetts. 

For an amateur, the borrowed babe 
went through the changes and inter- 
changes on the sands with scarce a 
whimper. But some one stuck a finger in 
its eye, or joggled its self-respect, or 
disarranged its artistic temperament or 
something of the sad sort, for when it 
came time for it to do its big scene on 
the platter, William, Jr., so-called, set 
up a series of wails. 

That baby kicked and screamed and 
shrieked. Mothér and father, cousins 
and aunts, brothers and sisters, called 
from the audience, goo-gooed and sang 
foolish songs, and dangled watches, and 
made faces and did everything that is 
supposed to take a baby’s mind off its 
troubles ; but it was all of no use. This 
was the sort of baby that one meets 
sometimes at a dinner party, or in the 
sleeping-car or at a prayer-meeting, that 
simply can’t be turned off. 

On stage Margetts was making a real 
show of being frantically excited. Be- 
hind stage, relatives and actors, among 
them Harry Maiben and Harry Horsley, 
were resorting to everything but stran- 
gulation. “Props” dug up the rag-doll 


and Margetts made a horrible gesture 
and grimace from on-stage. 

Mary, Maude’s nurse, and I were at 
the point of leaving the theatre. For a 
time I assisted in the peace ceremonies ; 
then I saw that they were useless. I 
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hesitated only a moment; then I cried, 
“Here, take Maudie.” And they did— 
fairly tore her out of my arms and 
slapped her on the tray; and the waiter 
(Harry Horsley) slid on the stage to 
Margetts’ rescue. 

When the audience saw Maude it set 
up a roar. We, in our excitement, ‘did 
not realize that Maude was being sub- 
stituted for a child one month of age— 
and Maude nine months old—and only 
a few hours having elapsed in the course 
of the play. But the audience saw it. 
Maude must have realized she was the 
center of attraction and attention, that 
she was being applauded: she sat bolt 
upright on the tray, and laughing open- 
mouthed, she waved and waved her 
baby hands toward the footlights. 

Then burst a storm of cheers and 
laughter. Accidentally we had turned 
a tragic situation—off-stage and on— 
into the richest of comedy. Maude’s 
rival got her notice that night. 


HERE have been lots of stories that 

Maude Adams was reared in the 
theatre, that evening “after evening she 
slept in a specially-prepared crib in the 
green-room while I played on the 
stage, and that from infancy she made 
frequent appearances on the boards. 
These stories are the veriest fiction. 

During her early childhood, Maude’s 
only times in the theatre were when her 
nurse took her to me at night. Often- 
times Mr. Kiskadden’s business pre- 
vented his going to the theatre to take 
me home. At these times Mary would 
go for me and she would take Maude. 
She would have made an almost perfect 
stage-child, it is true. She slept more 
quietly in the daytime and seemed more 
bright and animated at night. She never 
cried at night, and during the times she 
was brought to the theatre by her nurse, 
she was always the picture of wide- 
eyed wonderment. 

So many persons have asked me if 
Maude’s babyhood on the stage did not 
remove all traces of stage-fright— 
if her being raised on the stage, so to 
speak, did not give her her poise and 
ease on the stage to-day. But that 
couldn’t have been the explanation, for 
she was seldom before large audiences 



































until after she had entered well into 
her ‘teens. . 

It is true, of course, that Maude was 
in a manner kept before the public— 
that is, from time to time during her 
childhood she appeared before audi- 
ences either with or without me. Yet 
in no sense was she a “stage child.” 

I don’t remember of her ever seeming 
frightened before an audience. She is, 
of course, high-strung and of a tem- 
perament naturally nervous—she gets 
that from me—but she has perfect con- 
trol over herself. Some people call that 
control will power. That’s what I call it 
in Maude. : . 

I suffered little from stage fright, or 
audience-fear. At least, if I suffered at 
all it was of so little consequence that I 
do not remember it now. I have been 
afraid of some of my parts, of course, 
and uncomfortably uncertain as to how 
they would appeal to my audiences ; but 
you can’t call that stage-fright. I have 
been worried at times; I have grown ex- 
cited ; but seldom have I been forced to 
ask my prompter for my cue. And 
Maude, seeing all this as a child and 
later taking the audience as a matter 
of fact because I did, perhaps never 
thought of becoming frightened. 

Fear of failure arouses many sides of 
us humankind. Some of them are queer 
sides, sides we never knew we pos- 
sessed, or sides we thought we had for- 
gotten. I am not a religionist. I do not 
believe in many of the myths of many 
of the sects ; and I certainly have no lik- 
ing for this crammed-down-the-child’s- 
throat sort of religion. My beliefs are 
general, tapering off down to the Golden 
Rule. Yet I believe in the Omnipotent 
and His divine power. 

Soon after I had gone on the stage as 
a child I suddenly was called upon to 
play the part of Lady Macbeth. I was 
forced to complete this great tragic 
part in two or three days. Each night 
when I went on the stage for the part 
I would murmur to myself, “God, help 
me through this.” 

And He would; He always does, 

Many times, just before going on the 
stage for a difficult part, I have mur- 
mured a little, silent prayer. And it has 
always helped. 
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Once into the blaze of the lights and ‘ 


into my part, with the great, breathing, 
sympathy-thing they call the audience, 
in the dimness, my nerve has come back 
with the consciousness of ability ; I have 
forgotten that I am playing only a part, 
and I have begun to live it. 

Stage-fright is self-evident coward- 
liness—sometimes physical, too; did you 
know that >—and weakness of will. Any 
of us know that concentration will 
thrust it away, and that concentration 
will thrust anything away if that con- 
centration is sufficiently strong. Yet 
every actress should feel the emotion 
of fear before going on the stage and 
after. going off. It is not the fear of 
those people out in front in the cush- 
ioned seats, or the fear of one’s physical 
self: it is the real fear of ambition. I 
have never worked with a great actor 
or great actress who did not shake be- 
fore his or her entrance for fear every- 
thing would not be just right, and who 
did not quake from emotion after his 
or her exit. 

We had great actors in my day. You 
would laugh at them now and perhaps 
you would call them melodramatic. It 
was a far different school, the old one. 
We sought not the detail of to-day; we 
put all of our effort toward the central 
idea. We had to do the double duty of 
actors and of acrobats and gymnasts. 
Low tragedy was in its greatest flush, 
and stage mechanics were used to aid in 
exciting the audience’s wonderment and 
adding terror to dramatic situations. We 
were a more primitive people then, and 
we needed the rudeness of melodrama 
to arouse passions and emotions. 

Few plays were complete without 
some tense scene wrapped about a log- 
drive, a mill scene with the beautiful 
heroine on the log carriage, a-leap to 
death, or some such feature. We play- 
ers were constantly in physical danger, 
for we were forced to contend with all 
manner and means of traps and mechan- 
ical oddities. Some of them were too 
real to be amusing, and oftentimes real 
fear has assisted me in showing fear 
in a role. 

Each play tried to outdo the other in 
mechanical ingenuity. We had bridges 
to leap from, trees to climb, cliffs to 
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LITTLE MAUDIE ADAMS AS SHE APPEARED IN “BARNEY'S COURTSHIP” AT THE OLD STANDARD THE- 
ATRE IN SAN FRANCISCO, MAUDE WAS THEN SIX YEARS OLD, AND SHE PLAYED OPPOSITE THE 
LATE FLORA WALSH, WHO LATER BECAME THE WIFE OF CHARLES HOYT 
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scale, rivers to swim, animals to tame, 
prisons to break—and always, villains 
to foil. We did on the stage what the 
motion pictures are doing on the screen 
to-day. Film plays will develop, you 
shall see, to a higher grade in drama, 
just as the oral stage has. 

If you remember “The Somnambu- 
list,” built along the lines of the opera 
“La Somnambula,” you’ll know that the 
heroine, supposedly asleep, walks a nar- 
row plank at what is apparently a dizzy 
height. It really was a narrow plank 
' that I walked many a night and it really 
was suspended at a dizzy height. But I 
never balked and when I returned to the 
Salt Lake Theatre after an illness I heard 
one of the stage-hands remark, “Thank 
goodness, Annie Adamis is back with us. 
She’s one who isn’t afraid of the traps.” 

Benefits were the popular rule. Usu- 
ally a benefit, though in reality only a 
regular performance, called out large 
audiences. Patrons of the playhouse of 
the old Mormon days -had their stage 
favorites, and a benefit for one of these 
was the signal for active work for a 
packed house. Usually the actress or 
actor for whom the benefit was to be 
given went out and sold tickets. Salaries 
were so small that benefits were abso- 
lute necessities. Then too, they served 
to keep substitute actors at beck. 

I had my first large benefit in April, 
1874, and realized a handsome sum, 
about a thousand dollars. Al J. Saw- 
telle followed with a benefit; then the 
theatre began playing such stars as Wil- 
liam Hoskins and Fanny Colville, H. F. 
Stone and Amy Stone, W. A. Mestayer, 
George Chaplin, Horace and Dickie Lin- 
gard, Joe MurphyandtheColeman Sisters. 


| ENDED my engagement of nine 

years at the Salt Lake Theatre by 
going to Virginia City, Nev., to take a 
place with a company. Maude was left 
in care of her grandmother in Salt Lake 
City and later the child was entered in 
the Collegiate Institute, a Presbyterian 
preparatory school. 

Virginia City was one of the boom 
mining camps of the great West—and 
probably one of the toughest. After play- 
ing through the winter season, I went 
to join the Hooley company and played 
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“utilities.” I was specially engaged 
to take a part in “The Two Orphans,” 
with James O’Neill as leading man. 

After I had finished reading my lines 
at our first rehearsal, I heard Mr. O’Neill 
say, “Thank God, we at last have some 
one who can at least read the lines.” 

My husband preceded me to San 
Francisco, which was to be the scene of 
histrionic endeavors by myself and my 
daughter for several years. Mr. Kiskad- 
den took a position with Park & Lacey, 
dealers in mining machinery. We took 
Maude to San Francisco when she was 
four years of age, and until Mr. Kis- 
kadden’s death, we lived on Mission and 
O’Farrell Streets. 

Little Maude made her second ap- 
pearance on the stage when she was 
five years old. I was playing in stock in 
San Francisco with James K. Emmett. 
He had been rehearsing several children 
for the part of Little Schneider in 
“Fritz ;” and the operation was one of 
travail. For the part required that the 
actor be small and be young; and it was 
a part with brains, making up a combin- 
ation seldom found. At least this was 
Emmett’s conclusion. 

He came to me in great perplexity. 

“I fear I'll have to give up ‘Fritz,’” 
he said. “We have everything but a Lit- 
tle Schneider, but I'll be blamed if I can 
find one.” 

Gertie Granville suggested Maude, 
and suddenly crunched my arm in a 
fierce grip. 

“Say,” he yelled in my ear, “would 
you be willing to let Maudie try out for 
that part?” 

One would have thought he had dis- 
covered the North Pole—with a bar- 
rier of ice between it and him. That bar- 
rier was Mr. Kiskadden. 

While never seriously objecting to 
my being on the stage, my husband dis- 
liked it particularly because my work 
so often took me away from him. Yet 
it was my ambition to be a success, if 
not on the stage, in something, at least. 
And he was too broad-minded to pre- 
vent my realizing my ambition. But as 
for Maude, I feared my husband would 
not willingly let her go into the work 
for fear that she might become inter- 
ested and set upon it for a career. 
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word. we -were sSay- 
ing. 

“Papa,” she 
promised, 


“Maudie 













the argument. Mr. 
Kiskadden broke 
into a roar of laugh- 
ter. 

“2A right, 
Maudie,” he said, 
“you're the general.” 

And so she was. She was letter-per- 
fect in her part in an hour and Mr. 
Emmett said she played it like an old 
stager. And my husband was delighted ; 
had he not possessed a fine sense of dig- 
nity he might have made himself almost 
ridiculous by bragging about her. He 
seemed almost afraid that everyone 
wouldn’t understand she was our child. 
Seeing little Maude on the program 
seemed to him hardly a sufficient ex- 
planation. 

Only a short time later she played a 
small part with Oliver Doud Byron, and 
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ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN AS SHE APPEARS | * 
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when she was six years 
old, played Little 

Adrienne in “A 
Celebrated 


>? 









win The- 
atre. Maude’s 
first really good 
part was Chrystal in 
“Hearts of Oak,” 
then called 







duced at the Bald- 
win by James H. 
Herne and David Belasco, the famous 
playwright and manager of to-day, who 
was then struggling into prominence in 
San Francisco. Later, at the Baldwin, 
James O’Neill starred in “A Celebrated 
Case” with Maude again taking the part 
of the child. 

An early review, taken from the 
scrapbooks, says of that old California 
Theatre in San Francisco: 

The revival of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
with plantation melodies and spectacular 
effects, was the attraction at this theatre 
last night. Taken altogether, the well 

known drama was played in a most 
acceptable manner and its varying phases 






























all were received with due 
appreciation. The honor 
of the evening belon 
to Mr. Welles as 

St. Clair and to Pp 
little Maude “x 
Adam~s, 
who 
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played 
Eva in a 
most charm- 
ing and affecting 
manner. 


This was in 1878. Some 
time later Maude ap- 
peared in San Francisco 
with Frank Frayne & 
Company. But one of her best known 
parts during her childhood was that of 
Paul, the boy in “The Octoroon,” 
brought out at the San Francisco The- 
atre by Chanfrau. Chanfrau also pro- 
duced “The Arkansas Traveler,” in 
which Maude appeared. 

“That little girl,’ said Chanfrau, 
while Maude was playing the part of 
Paul, “could play Zoe, the octo- 
roon.” 

“By George, I believe she could play 
Wahnotee himself if I asked her to,” 
replied Manager. Frank Lawler. 

John Maguire—“Pop” Maguire, they 
later called him when he managed play- 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS Leonora. 
HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
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houses in Portland and 
in Butt e—had 

summoned to 
him much 
brass and 
little 

















Photograph 
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y 
De W. C. Ward, 
New York City 


gold, and he decided to go 
“barnstorming.” He or- 
ganized a company for a 
swing-around the North- 
west, to play in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. I joined the company 
with the understanding that a certain 
number of parts should be arranged for 
Maude. Among her roles was that of 
Oliver Twist. In the company were John 
S. Lindsay,George D.Chaplin, B. J. Mur- 
phy, Belle Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
and others. 

Maude played the part of the ragged 
newsboy in ““The Streets of New York,” 
Little Adrienne in “A Celebrated Case” 
and had small parts in “Macbeth” and 
“Fairfax,” singing a song in “Fairfax.” 

Walla Walla, Washington, butt of 
many vaudeville witticisms, was the 
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scene of Maude’s first benefit perform- 
ance. For her the company produced 
“Pinafore,” Maude taking the part of 
the little midshipmite and I the part of 
Cousin Hebe. Maude was quite a little 
heiress for a time, many coins being 
thrown to her during the performance. 


HEN Maude was given a new part 

I would take it first and perfect 
myself in it to the letter. Then I would 
turn it over to her. In the meantime I 
would be learning and perfecting my- 
self in my own part. After Maude had 
learned her part I would go over it with 
her very carefully several times; and 
then I would begin our private rehear- 
sals. I watched every word and every 
gesture. We would work out her part 
together and sometimes I would go over 
it a dozen times or more. Then she fre- 
quently would help me and prompt me 
in my parts. 

Maude’s successes and Maude’s fail- 
ures—she had few of the latter—caused 
me more heart-throbs and more brain- 
throbs than my own successes and fail- 
ures. I suppose that is natural—the 
anxieties of a mother. How many times 
I cannot tell, I have stood in the wings 
with my prompt-book and guided my 
child mentally, if not orally, through 
her parts. 

Strangely, too, I never had thought 
seriously of Maude’s entering upon a 
stage career. She showed marked his- 
trionic ability long before she was out 
of her ’teens, but I did not think of her 
as growing up to be an actress. My work 
for her and my worries and anxieties 
were only those of the natural mother 
for her child. 

Hard work? Yes, indeed! I had to 
train Maude and to guide her to suc- 
cess, and I had to train and to guide 
myself. But my heart was in my work. 
Many nights I have sat up until the 
wee, sma’ hours, arranging and occa- 
sionally making new clothes for Maude 
for the stage and for outside wear; 
learning her parts and learning mine, 
even studying her lessons for the next 
day. For I kept up her education even 
on the road. 

Many of our jumps were made by 
stage-coach. There weren’t so many rail- 
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roads in those days in the West. Hotels 
and theatres were uncomfortable, un- 
sanitary and cheerless; but the public 
was kind as it is to-day. If one cared 
for one’s work, the pleasures counted 
for more than the hardships, so it 
seemed to us. 

It was my duty properly to educate 
Maude. Spare moments from the stage 
were few, but when they came, Maude 
would go to school to me. We would 
enjoy together her little story-books and 
toys. People were more than kind— 
and oh, the trouble carrying the books 
and toys around! Ah, well, she enjoyed 
them and we were satisfied and 
happy. 

Maude always was a student. She . 
watched everybody, on the stage and 
off. Yet seldom would she talk of these 
observations unless she wanted an ex- 
planation. Whenever she could explain 
for herself she would accept her own 
solution. She seldom criticised. She 
was, and is, too charitable to make ad- 
verse, much less caustic, comment. 

Because she is so very sensitive her- 
self, Maude is ever considerate of 
others. 

An elderly friend of mine and of 
Maude’s wrote me a few days ago, “She 
ought to succeed: she is so good and 
kind and: thoughtful of others.” And I 
am happy in thinking she is all of those 
three things. 

Maude to this day reads everything, 
studies everything and sees everything. 
Perhaps she might have been a great ar- 
tist. She sketches and outlines excel- 
lently. She has a habit of making rough 
drawings of nearly everything that in- 
terests her—hats, gowns, property, 
houses, furniture and a variety of sub- 
jects. She really illustrates her mind. 

Then sometimes I think Maude 
should have been a musician. She seems 
able to play any sort of musical instru- 
ment she tries; and perhaps you would 
never know, but she has been credited 
with having.a beautifully rich singing 
voice—a mezzo-contralto, one, it is said, 
of the possible four in the United 
States. 

She plays on the piano, the violon- 
cello, the guitar, the banjo, and the 
harp. She carried her harp across the 
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continent during one of her tours. Be- 
lasco and De Mille suggested they were 
going to write her a love scene around 
this harp, and in each city in-which she 
acted she had it taken to her hotel room 
so she could practice at odd moments. 

Then Maude has a great ambition to 
be a writer. Some of these days she is 
going to take up writing seriously. But 
she is reserving her writing and her 
painting for a time when she has quit 
the stage. 

Maude, all of her life, has had that 
quality of observation. She gives close 
attention to details, and above every- 
thing, she demands realism. And she de- 
mands a high standard of morality in 
the theatre. 

She went once with Charles Frohman 
to attend a rehearsal of a new play he 
had imported from France. It was 
slightly risqué and in one of the scenes 
was a bed that might have been con- 
sidered suggestive. 

“T don’t like that bed in this scene,” 
Maude said. 

“That’s prejudice,” answered Mr. 
Frohman. “It went all right abroad.” 

“That isn’t prejudice,’ retorted 


Maude; “that’s instinct. Cut out the’ 


bed.” 

And they did, and even Mr. Frohman 
admitted that it improved the scene. 

Instead of spending her spare time in 
playing bridge, Maude goes to the the- 
atre to study out new ideas, new 
theories and new situations. She did 
not stop at mere acting. She is fond of 
dramatic direction. 

Before colored lighting was intro- 
duced on the stage I have seen Maude 
many times in a paint-bespattered ki- 
mono, coloring incandescent globes for 
use at the theatre. Now every theatre 
has its rows of colored lights. 

Maude frequently would complain of 
the footlights’ glare striking her full 
force in the chest and face. She worked 
and worked with the problem, and the 
result was the strips of light above. 

I have told you how, when a child 
of six, she insisted that real beer, in- 
stead of cold tea, be served on the 
stage, “because the tea does not foam.” 
One of the actors in the scene was very 
fond of his beer. 
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“Ah, ha!” he would say, “it is nice 
to be playing with a real star who in- 
sists on the real thing.” 

Just another instance of her demand 
for the real was when she was play- 
ing with John Drew in “The Masked 
Ball.” In the tipsy scene she was carry- 
ing a rose. Do you suppose she would 
accept a stage rose? No, sir; every 
night I had to spend two dollars for a 
real, long-stemmed American Beauty. 
She said she couldn’t play the part 
properly with an imitation flower. 
That trait, I believe, she got from her 
father. He always demanded the real 
thing, and the best was none too good. 

“T'll have the real thing or’ nothing 
at all,” he used to exclaim. : 

Maude observes while not seeming 
to observe. It seems an additional 
sense. She seems instinctively to be 
able to imitate the odd characteristics 
of people she meets, especially the es- 
sentially human things they do to limn 
their bents. From long training for the 
stage she does it without knowing. 

Often I am asked how Maude ob- 
serves and when she observes, so sel- 
dom is she seen in public. She does 
not go out much, but when she does 
she sees everything that is going on 
about her. In her home she sees people 
—and every person is a_ character; 
going to and from the theatre she sees 
them ; at the theatre she sees and meets 
them; sometimes she entertains in her 
dressing-room; and she has a host of 
good, true friends, despite the assertion 
of some people to the contrary. 

Maude loves people; she makes ac- 


-quaintances quickly and -she makes 


friends of them quickly. So many per- 
sons believe Maude has no friends, and 
they have good reason for that belief, 
too. Several seasons ago Maude’s physi- 
e . . 

cians told her, “It is either your pro- 
fession or your friends,” and she had 
to give up her friends—that is, to a 
great extent. 

Even good friends sometimes heap 
extra burdens upon us, without realiz- 
ing, and many times after long recep- 
tions or readings Maude has come to 
me and put her arms around me, and 
said, “Mother, you’re the only one 
who is considerate.” 
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ABOVE: OLD SALT LAKE THEATRE, BUILT BY 
THE MORMONS MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. IT IS STILL SALT 
LAKE CITY’S LEADING PLAYHOUSE. IT WAS 
IN THIS THEATRE THAT MAUDE ADAMS 
MADE HER DEBUT. BELOW: HOUSE IN 
SALT LAKE CITY WHERE MAUDE ADAMS 
LIVED WITH HER GRANDMOTHER WHILE 
SHE WAS ATTENDING THE COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE.. THIS HOUSE IS OFTEN REP- 
RESENTED TO BE THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
MAUDE ADAMS. THE HOUSE IN WHICH 
MISS ADAMS WAS BORN WAS RAZED MANY 
YEARS AGO, AND SO FAR AS IS KNOWN NO 
PICTURE OF IT EXISTS. 


Maude is so approachable, so com- 
panionable and so childlike in many 
ways that she permitted her friends 
to impose upon her and her time and 
her strength. She is always trying to 
make other people happy even at the 
sacrifice of herself. 

Maude likes people who do things. 
Her intimate friends are men and wom- 
en who have risen through their own 
efforts, and who think. She detests 
frivolous patter and she detests ego- 
tism in anyone. She likes the genuine 
on and off the stage. She wants peo- 
ple about her who are capable of being 
serious-minded and who have serious- 
minded things to do. 

When Maude was playing with me 









in San Francisco as a child, fellow- 
players would refer to her as copying 
after Lotta, the great California ac- 
tress, but I don’t believe Maude has 
ever copied after anyone, or ever will. 
Besides, she never had the pleasure of 
seeing Lotta on the stage. She believes 
there is too much of the original in 
everyone to permit copying. She is a 
creature of herself all of the time, and 
all of her parts are creatures of her- 
self. That’s one reason why she never 
appeals to you as the make-believe. 
When Maude was seven years old we 
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were under the direction of David 
Belasco-in San Francisco. He predicted 
great things for both of us. 

“With such a family,” he would say, 
“T could win the world.” 


UT to resume my narrative: When 

‘we returned to San Francisco from 
our trip into Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, Maude and I played 
in the old Standard Theatre. One of 
the first plays in which we took part 
was “The Wandering Boys,” the parts 
of the two boys being taken by Maude 
and Flora Walsh, who later became the 


wife of Charles Hoyt and was the 


original Bossy in “The Texas Steer.” 

Next, “The Sea of Ice” was brought 
out at the Grand Opera House and 
Maude was given the part of Little 
Marie. Charlotte Thompson, one of the 
famous Jane Eyres of the day, opened 
an engagement at the Bush Street The- 
atre and Maude was given the part of 
Little Adele. Miss Thompson and her 
support returning eastward, Maude and 
I went with them. It was then that I 
first met the Frohmans—a meeting 
that meant much for Maude in later 
days. 

We passed Maude’s eighth birthday 
in Galveston, Texas. We were giving 
“Jane Eyre” at a matinée, and 
Maude for the first and only time in 
her life forgot that she owed her first 
duty to her audience. Some of the men 
of the company wanted to surprise her, 
so they had gone out in the morn- 
ing and had bought her a whole car- 
load of presents—at least, there seemed 
that many. She was going through her 
part on the stage when the presents 
were given to her, and the actors had 
rearranged their lines so she would 
know that they were for her and not 
for Little Adele. They were almost 
struck dumb when Maude, gathering 
up an armload of gifts, dashed off the 
stage to show them to me. 

When Maude was nine years old she 
went to Salt Lake City to live with 
her grandmother. She attended school 
at the Collegiate Institute, a Presby- 
terian school. During her school days 
she appeared only a few times on the 
public stage. I continued my theatrical 
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career, playing for the most part in 
San Francisco so that I might be with 
my husband. 

In 1879 I returned to Salt Lake 
City to stage, manage, direct and lead 
in a revival of “The Two Orphans” 
with a full amateur cast. It was in the 
form of a benefit for me, tendered by 
the citizens of Salt Lake City despite 
my long absence. 

The city was crowded with dramatic 
talent, and we decided that every mem- 
ber of the cast, I alone excepted, should 
be an amateur. I believe Dollie Claw- 
son was the only member of the com- 
pany who had ever before appeared 
professionally. : 

This was the first appearance of: 
Heber M. Wells, later governor of Utah 
and now a city commissioner of Salt 
Lake City, and for years a member 
of the Salt Lake Theatre stock organi- 
zations. Only a few months ago he ap- 
peared in the title rdle in ‘Pudden- 
head Wilson” with Ada Dwyer and the 
Utah Theatre Stock Company, and 
proved that he is as capable as ever, 
in spite of the prediction that “politics 
will spoil a good actor.” I believe he 
excelled all other Puddenhead Wil- 
SONS. 

The production of “The Two 
Orphans” was a great success and out 
of it sprang the Home Dramatic Club 
which in 1880 gave “The Romance of 
a Poor Young Man,” and followed with 
many other successes, lasting until 
1894. 

Some time later I produced a dou- 
ble bill, with “Divorce” as the main 
piece, at the Salt Lake Theatre. 
Maude, then a slight, long-legged child 
of nine, sang between acts, giving 
“Pretty as a Picture” and “That Yal- 
ler Girl that Winked at Me.” She re- 
ceived seven dollars and a half for each 
song. Later I gave “Coralie,” a play on 
the order of “Forget-Me-Not,” and 
Maude assisted me. 


AFTER our joint appearance in May, 

1879, at the Salt Lake Theatre in 
a double bill, “A Woman of the Peo- 
ple” and “Little Susie,” the Deseret 
Evening News, official organ of the 
Mormon church, said: 

















Like her mother, a born actress, she 
(Maude) not only has a prepossessing 
address but her elocution is as clear and 
perfect as her acting is free and unre- 
strained. She plays with the manner 
and the presence of mind of an experi- 
enced actress. 


James H. Kiskadden, my husband, 
died in San Francisco in 1882, and 
Maude and I were left alone. Playing 
in road companies and in stock com- 
panies, I first ran abreast my daughter’s 
ambition when Maude was thirteen. We 
went on the stage together and the little 
scrious-faced girl’s path of success was 
reached. 

One of Maude’s teachers at the Col- 
‘legiate Institute was a Miss Mary 
‘Moore, instructor in elocution. Miss 
Moore took great interest in Maude 
and worked with her diligently. She be- 
lieved she saw great possibilities in the 
child. 

One day while I was on a short visit 
to Salt Lake City, Miss Moore, of whom 
Maude was very fond, came to me and 
asked me what I had intended Maude’s 
future should be, if I had mapped out 
any particular life work for her. 

I had not, so I gave a frank 
answer. 

“Had you thought of her follow- 
ing the stage?” Miss Moore persisted. 

Her question struck me as a blow. 
As a matter of fact I had not thought 
of Maude’s doing anything. I had not 
thought of her as being well enough 
on toward womanhood to begin devel- 
oping qualities from which I might 
judge her likes and dislikes and her 
predilections. 

I had done the same thing that 
nearly every mother does. Vaguely. I 
had felt that when Maude grew up she 
would either marry or then prepare 
herself for her life work. But you see 
I had been born and raised in Utah, 
and everybody marries there. Miss 
Moore’s question brought me blunt up 
against the fact that Maude was grow- 
ing up and that I should begin mak- 
ing plans for her. That’s the hardest 
part of a mother’s life—making plans 
for her daughter. 

“Maude shows great talent in elo- 
cution, extraordinary talent,” Miss 


Moore said. “I can take hold of her if 
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you desire, bring her up to the high- 
est proficiency I know and fit her for 
a position as an elocution teacher, and 
with her natural ability she should 
easily get a position in an institution 
of learning where her salary would be 
from eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars a year.” 

I told Miss Moore I was glad she 
had placed it on a monetary basis, 
but that if Maude showed talent for 
the stage and gained position as a lead- 
ing lady, two thousand dollars was con- 
sidered small remuneration for a year’s 
services. 

And as to a profession’s respectabil- 
ity, Maude and I have agreed numbers 
of times that one must honor her own 
calling. You yourself make your pro- 
fession respectable. You make people 
respect it or not respect it by your 
own acts. Maude believes her work is 
the most respectable of any in the 
world, because she has kept it so and 
because her own conscience teaches 
her to keep it so. 

Her ideas are, I believe, that young 
women with ability and ambition 
should receive for their services all 
they can get, so long as out of regard 
for themselves they can build up re- 
spectability in their calling. That’s an 
added burden, you know, and added 
work; but we must pay in some way 
for the more that we get. Maude and 
I believe that a girl should enter the 
work for which she is best fitted if 
she can retain her own self-respect 
and build up the respect of others. 

Too many women rush into certain 
lines of work because they bear the 
advance stamp of respectability. That’s 
tommyrot. Poor salaries are the prod- 
ucts of their own folly and their own 
narrow-mindedness. This approved 
brand of respectability has kept down 
salaries in too many lines of endeavor; 
it attracts women who are either weak- 
nerved and cowards, or are lazy, and 
who perhaps anyway would not 
be successful in an arduous and more 
daring work. They say, “Oh, well, I 
am suited for this or for that, but it 
bears the stigma of some such actress 
or some such writer or some such ar- 
tist, or something, so I’ll take up this 
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because it bears the double-marked, 
dyed-in-the-wool, stereotyped, dull, dun 
brand of _ respectability,”—and little 
else. 

Maude settled the matter of her life 
work for herself. She decided that 
she would become an actress, and I 
never have had cause to believe she 
decided wrongly. She was only a child 
but she didn’t hesitate. Hesitation 
doesn’t seem to be a Maude Adams 
characteristic. 

Early in life Maude formed a habit 
of going deep into things in her own 
mind, mulling over them from every 
angle until she had fixed upon what she 
considered wisest. That trait she has 
developed. She never jumps at things 
nor does she do anything on the im- 
pulse of the moment. With her it is 
always a matter of reasoning, gone over 
in every phase before she makes a men- 
tal decision. Her decisions, I always 
have found, carry a remarkable insight 
into the far future. She always looks 
ahead, far ahead. 

She looked ahead when she settled 
the matter of her life work. She con- 
fessed to me. she had been studying 
over it for months. Some of her school- 
friends told me afterward that they be- 
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lieved her great desire to be with me, 
influenced her decision. That might 
have been; but she was wise enough: 
also to put her future career in the 
balance. 

She came to me, just after my con- 
versation with Miss Moore. She was 
just thirteen and just at the growing 
age, with spindly legs and long curls— 
a thin little. sprite, serious-faced and 
quaint and whimsical. 

“T want to quit school, Mamma,” 
she declared, calmly. “I want to go on 
the stage with you.’ 

She knew her part. Before I had a 
chance to break in she went on: 

“Mamma, I have learned all I need 
to learn here. In another year I will be 
graduated. If I intend to be an actress 
that year will be far more valuable 
to me on the stage than would three 
more years here in school—unless I 
desire to become a teacher or a liter- 
ary woman—and I don’t intend to 
become either. I want to quit school; 
I want to go on the stage and I want 
to be with you. Most of all, I want to 
be with you.’ 

So she quit school, and went with 
me and she became an ‘actress, But 
her road was no path of roses. 














"Paes: you imagine Maude Adams as a ballet dancer? Yet she was one—and 

a mighty good one—during those old days when she and her mother were 
playing together..Mrs. Kiskadden tells about it, along with a lot of other things, 
in the next installment of “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” which will be in the 
next (the September) issue of the GREEN BOOK. 
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Success on the Stage 


MAUDE EBURNE—WHO IN THE ROLE 
OF A SERVANT HAS MADE THE 
BIGGEST HIT OF THE NEW YORK 
SEASON—DISCUSSES THE -RELA- 
TION BETWEEN IMMORALITY AND 
SUCCESS IN AN ACTRESS’ CAREER 




































By John ae Eyck 








interesting one. A story’s title is 
like a person’s conversation. It 
either interests one in him or it doesn’t. It 
is like a tie: it is either possible, or impos- 
sible. Like a woman’s beauty, it instantly 
either reveals personality or lack of it. 

Consequently, while one may “dash off” 
a story, one may not dash off the title 
thereof. Nay. Spend a day or two on the 
story: but give the title a week’s thought. 
That is the real secret of success in litera- 
ture. The small matters of being able to 
write grammatically, employing good 
thetoric, and of having a style, are 
simply the result of experience and all 
that sort of thing. Anyone can write. 
Certainly. It is the simplest thing in 
the world. Ask any editor. He'll tell 
you the writer has a cinch. That’s 
why the editor never writes him- 
self. Everyone can’t think up good 
titles, though, even editors. 

The object of the title in this 
case was to lead you thus far by 
keeping you under the delusion 
that this is to be a light and 
frivolous story, while, as a 
matter of fact, it is to be a 
most serious one. 

Coddles is the character- 
name of Maude Eburne in 
the New York comedy suc- 
cess, “A Pair of Sixes,” by 
Edward Peple. And now 
here is where we get 
serious : 

When I saw “A Pair of MAUDE EBURNE AS Coddles, IN “A PAIR OF SIXES” 
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+ HE psychology of titles is a most 
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‘“‘Coddles’’—and the Price of | 
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Sixes” at its opening night, I realized the fact that 
there was in the last two acts the work of a wonder- 
ful character actress in the interpreter of Coddles, 

a Cockney slavey employed in the house- 

hold of one of the characters in the play. In 

fact, to put it mildly, Coddles, who was un- 

doubtedly intended originally as a sort of 

comedy prop for the use of T. Boggs John, 

has hit the critics betwixt the eyes with the 

conviction that she is the best thing in the whole 

bloomin’ show—not to say the whole blighted 
town. 

Among the critics so impressed is myself. Says I 

to myself, says I (my girl was out of town, 

and I went alone), “This woman is a wonder. 

I’m going to have a chat with her.” 

And the other night I went over to the Long- 
acre to see her. 

Maude Eburne is a Canadian, and was born 
in the city of Toronto. Strange to relate, how- 
ever, as Miss Eburne told me herself, she has 
hever played Canada in all her thirteen years’ 
experience on the stage. That is the one ambi- 

tion she has now which overshadows even the 
realization of her ambition to be a Broadway 
success. 

“I want to play to the people of Toronto,” she 
said simply, “because they have been so loyal to 
me. There are four summer stock 

companies — there this 
summer, Riga - a. n 4 


“WHEN A YOUNG WOMAN TRYING TO MAKE HER WAY 

IN THE THEATRE COMES TO THE CONCLUSION THAT 

SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON HER PLIABILITY TO THIS.OR 

THAT INDIVIDUAL, IT IS A SAD THING; BUT THE SAD- 

DEST THING ABOUT IT ALL IS THAT SHE IS OFTEN 
JUST ABOUT RIGHT 
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people in it who 
have absolutely 
done _ miracles 
with their parts? 
It is impossible 
for a play to be 
a success if it 
falls down in 
one of the 
two greatest 


from each of them I have received a request to 
come and play, and I have received many letters 
from theatre-goers there, asking me to come.” 

“But,” said I, “you can’t go this summer. 
You will certainly remain here until fall.” 

The first act was in progress. From below 
and through the iron doorway leading from 
the dressing-room corridors to “back of the 
scenes” came a murmurous roar of laughter. 

“Yes, I suppose I shall,” she replied. 


“Have you never before played in New York, essentials 
(Miss Eburne?”’ I asked. - of its 

: ‘ . ‘ 

‘I played in a dramatic production at § coherence 
the Harris Theatre a year or so ago,” she es an 
replied, “which only ran four weeks, and artistic 
was, in fact, a complete failure. That was unit — 
my first attempt to get into New York. This story and 
is-my second. And it is a strange thing how the cast. 
quickly one is forgotten. No one remembers 


. The peo- 
either that play at the Harris Theatre, or the 4 
fact that my name was ever on a Broadway 
theatre program before in the history of the 
world.” 

“Broadway has a short memory,” I 
acquiesced. 

“And why is it,” she continued, “that 
if the play is an impossibility in itself, 
the critics must ‘pan’ not only the play, 
but the. entire production, although 
there may be 
several 
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ple who speak 
the lines are as 
important as the 
lines they speak— 
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MAUDE EBURNE, AS Coddles, IN “A PAIR OF SIXES,” AND 
AS HERSELF 
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and wice versa. 
The play’s the 
thing, aye; 
but many a 
splendid 
play has 
been ill cast 
and thereby 
utterly 
ruined. I 
think that 
when the play- 
wright falls 
down on his job, 
as it were, he 
ought to get what’s 
coming to him from 
the critics; but if his 
players are excellent, why should 
they be dragged down into the 
dust and debris of his fall? 
Must it always be that the 
innocent suffer with the 
guilty in this particular 
phase of human achieve- 





































ment? 
“And if the cast ruinan | = 

excellent play, let the | = 

shafts of criticism be lev- j 2 


eled at the cast—and give 
the playwright a chance for 
his white alley with another 
cast.” 

“A chance for your white 
alley on this planetary ball,” 
quoth I philosophically, “is some- 
thing that isn’t given. It’s something you 
fight for.” 

Miss Eburne was drawing a shadow 
line on her cheek, and blackening her 
back*teeth. She looked around swiftly. 

“That’s true,” she said. “That’s very 
true. In that remark of yours is hidden 
the reason why the actress of real merit 
has such difficulty in getting into New 
York and getting work worth while. 
She’s got to fight and fight and fight 
until at last she reaches the conclusion 
that unless she’s ‘got a friend in the 
business’ she might as well give up. It’s 
all very well to talk about putting up a 
plucky fight and all that sort of thing, 
and winning out; and it’s all very well 
for actors and callow interviewers and 
others who are simply looking for 
publicity, to write pseudo-sophisticated 
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little kindergarten yarns about the im- 
morality in the theatre being all talk: 
but it isn’t. It’s a question, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of one thou- 
sand, of a girl ‘standing for’ the atten- 
tions of the ‘visiting manager’ until she 
gets used to it—or getting out. When 
a young woman trying to make her way 
in the theatre comes to the conclusion 
that success depends upon her pliability 
to this or that individual, it is a sad 
thing: but the saddest thing about it all 
is that she is often just about right. 

“Once in a while some woman can 
fight her way through the game and 
come out ‘clean’-—a winner of the game 
all around, in mind and body. How 
often do you suppose that happens? 
You know a little something about 
the inside affairs of the the- 
atre in New York—what’s 
the percentage?” 

I told Miss Eburne 
the truth—the truth that 
is not printed about the 
stage—the truth which is 
the foundation of all that 
is despicable, cheap and 

utterly bad in the theatre. 
It was an old story to 
both of us, ancient in all 
professions where men and 
women are thrown together as 
employer and employee. 
“Last year,” Miss Eburne 
said, after a moment’s silence, “I 
made up my mind that I would leave 
the theatre this season. For thirteen 
years I have tried 
to get a hear- 
i in New 







and finally 


“FOR THIR- 
TEEN YEARS 
I HAVE 
TRIED TO 
GET A HEAR- 
ING IN NEW 
YORK—AND 
FINALLY GET 
HERE AS AN 


UGLY COCK- 
NEY SPIN- 
STER IN A Photograph 
FARCE” by White, 


New York 







































‘“‘CODDLES”’ 


get here as an ugly Cockney spinster in 

a farce.” 

“But your work is wonderful!” I 
interrupted, angrily. 

She laughed, appreciating the compli- 
ment of my anger. 

“Nevertheless,” she replied, “there 
is something in my point of view. Wait 
and see. When my engagement with 
this play is over, and I seek another 
position, I will be slated for a Cockney 
part. My doom, from now on, is to play 
Cockney parts—but it is a doom I shail 
escape. I shall never play another Cock- 
ney part. This is the last one. 

“And that is the trouble with the 
managers so frequently—or should I 
say, always? If a man or woman makes 
a success of one particular kind 
of part, they want him or her 
to play that same sort of 
part forever and forever 
ad infinitum. If a woman 
does well in a German 
part, it never occurs to his 
managership that it is her 
ability*as an actress. that 
enables her to do so, not 
some particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence that 
created: her to do German 
character rdles and nothing 
else in life. It never occurs 
to him that she can do just as 
well and be just as successful 
as a Swedish princess, a French 
demi-mondaine, or an English impres- 
sionist-decadent. 

“This condition 
is a result of 
what you 
wer.e talk- 
ing about. 

Into the 

theatre 

comes 









“WHEN MY 
ENGAGEMENT 
IN THIS PLAY 
IS OVER, AND 

I SEEK ANOTHER 

POSITION, I WILL 

BE SLATED FOR A 
COCKNEY PART. MY 
DOOM, FROM NOW 

ON, IS TO PLAY 

COCKNEY PARTS” 


_-AND THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 
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this or that 
pretty crea- 
ture with a 
dainty 
retroussé 
nose, a 
Cupid’s 
bo ow 
mouth 
and peach- | 
bloom 
cheeks. % 
Some _ one | 
writes a 
thoroughly 
inane part for 
her in  some- 
thing that has a 
good story in it, and for the 
balance, a capable supporting 
cast of people. Little Miss 
Winsomeness has charm, 
sweetness, and all that sort 
of thing—also, complai- 
sance. Result? She makes 
a tremendous hit. Result 
again, if they put her 
into a play that demands 
intelligent effort and artis- 
tic finesse— failure, and 
another manager maltreated 
by a cruel Providence!” 
Whereupon Miss Eburne 
finished blacking her back teeth 
and making a shadow-hollow in 
her cheeks. 
“Why do you do that?” I asked. 
“Well,” she replied, “(you know there 
was a poetess here in my dressing-room 
to see me the other day, who said that 
really, to her way of thinking, there 
was much more pathos in the character 
of Coddles than comedy—that, in fact, 
the very absurdity of the character was 
to her (the poetess) the most pathetic 
thing on the stage this season: the poor, 
plain woman, hired because of her very 
unattractiveness by a jealous wife, and 
loving the fat butler with as much ten- 
der devotion and with as much heart- 
breaking desire for a return of affection 
as the heart of the most ravishing 
beauty in all the land could hold. 
“So I thought that a woman who 
had given up all hope of ever being at- 
tractive or fascinating would never go 
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to the extent and bother of having her 
teeth taken care of. What would be 
the use?” 

“But the hollows in the cheeks—un- 
requited love?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied; “they are the re- 
sult of having lost the back teeth.” 

Here was something new. Now how 
on earth did the woman ever discover 
that the loss of teeth causes one’s 
cheeks to sink in? I asked her. 

“I went to the dentist a few months 
ago with an aching tooth,’ she ex- 
plained, “and told him that since it was 
so far back, he might just as well pull 
it out. He replied that he. would, but 
would put a gold one in its place so 
that my cheeks would not sink in. 
That’s how I made that discovery.” 

“All is grist that comes to the artist’s 
mill, isn’t it?” I supplemented. 

“Everything should be, to the true 
artist,” she replied. 

“But to, return to Coddles,’ I-went 
on: “I don’t think that Coddles is so 
pathetic. I am under the impression that 
Coddles realizes the absurdity of her 
own love-making, and gets many a 
subjective laugh out of it. One with a 
smile such as Coddles’, has a sense of 
humor, and a sense of humor consists 
first of all in appreciating one’s own 
ontological absurdity. One must first 
of all be able to brave the thought that 
‘of all earth’s clotted clay’ one is ‘the 
dingiest clot’ before one can expect to 
be alchemized into a gold nugget. 

“The fact that such people as Coddles 
remain merely servants all their lives 
and are not elevated to points of honor 
in those excellent and stupendously ex- 
hilarating comedies known as State 
Legislatures that are scattered through- 
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out the country, is not due to any lack 
on the part of Coddles and her ilk, but 
to the utter lack of a sense of humor on 
the part of a sovereign. people who pre- 
fer to be ruled by clowns in Prince 
Alberts rather than by clowns in honest 
motley. 

“There is a good deal in Raymond 
Hitchcock’s appeal for votes as candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1916. If we 
can have:a tent-show vocal acrobat for 
Secretary of State, why not a real 
comedian for President?” 

She laughed. 

“You Americans take your politics 
so seriously! Imagine, you talk them 
even in the dressing-rooms of the- 
atres.” 

“I beg your pardon—” I hastened. 

“Not at all,” she interrupted. “It is 
a relief in this world of mimicry and 
make-believe to hear some one talk 
seriously of something that is real and 
close to his heart.” 

She had finished her make-up and 
smiled at me with Coddles’ diabolically, 
pathetically ridiculous smile. I laughed 
aloud. 

And so, with a smile, I left her as the 
call boy shouted “Second Act!” 

And as I write, I carry the memory 
of Maude Eburne’s face in my mind 
more clearly than I do that of any 
other actress I have interviewed. She 
has a wonderful pair of eyes—the eyes 
of the dreamer and the achiever—the 
eyes of a woman who won a thirteen- 
year battle to gain the. citadel of New 
York, and then took it, one might say, 
with a .32 caliber revolver in the face 
of an armament of fourteen inch 
cannon. 

“Victrici spolia!’ 


oe 


DAVID’S ENGLISH 


DAVID BELASCO and Henry de Mille collaborated on a play in which they 
used the line from the Psalms of David, “Lord, how long shall the wicked, 


how long shall the wicked triumph?” 


The actor to whom this line fell was not at all satisfied with it. 
“Do you like it?” he asked Mr. de Mille. “Really think it sounds good?” 
“Why, yes,” replied Mr. de Mille, “I must confess I like it very much. You 


see, the line isn’t mine. It’s David’s.” 


“I thought so,” said the actor. “Anyone could tell it was some of Dave 


Belasé®’s bad English.” 




















A Study 


for 


How the 
Slender 
Woman 
Should 


Dress 
Editor’s Note: ES 


This is one of a series 

of interesting as well 
as practical articles on © 
the absorbing subject of \ 
dress. They are pre- \ 
pared by stage favorites 
who have studied dress as 

a part of their art. Next 
month Isabel Irving will 
write for the blonde 


Green Book 


Readers 


- By 
Chrystal 


Herne 


woman. 


F THERE 
| stood. over me 





an execu- 
tioner saying “Sum 
all your philosophy of clothes in one 

SSTREEP , sentence or the 
axe will fall,” I 

should say: 

curystaL “Let the slen- 

HERNE der woman 

make herself 

look as much like an 

old picture as_ she 
can.” 

Perhaps the execu- 
tioner would allow me 
a little time to am- 
plify, for well I 
know that 


fond 






Photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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statement requires amplification, elaboration, ex- 
planation. I will illustrate by my own experience, 
and by my own more or less conscious rules of 
dress. 

I dress not to throw any feature into relief or 
to emphasize any personal quality, but always 
for the ensemble effect. .I do not consider, “This 
color will accentuate the gray in my eyes,” or “That 
cloth will emphasize the long, 

straight lines of my fig- 
ure,” but I think “What 
will the entire effect be?” 
When you look first at 

a picture you do not ex- 

claim “What lovely eyes!” 

“What a graceful fig- ~ 
fa) ure!’” 

, “What 
Soe | exqui- 
' site 
shoul- 
» ders!” 
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either say, “What a charming 
picture!” or “What an unattractive picture!” 
You see the picture not in part but as a whole. 
When the curtain goes up and I am “dis- 
covered,” I want audiences to notice 
not how I dress my hair, or what 
is the color of my frock, or whether 
the garniture be gold or white lace. 
If the eye should focus on any such 
detail as that, I should know that I had 


“I DRESS, NOT TO THROW 
ANY FEATURE INTO 
RELIEF, BUT FOR THE 
ENSEMBLE EFFECT” 























dressed badly and I should feel that 
I deserved censure by critics and audi- 


ence. 

It is my theory that 
a personality should 
dawn, not flash upon us. 
So if I succeed in my 
aim I do not stand out 
against the stage back- 
ground as a mountain 
peak against the sky, 
but out of the blend of 
mise en scene come 
slowly into the vision of 
those “in front.” For 
instance, I should like 
to possess the slowly, 
softly pervasive: quality 
of a Romney portrait 





rather than the chal- 
lenge of. a three. sheet 
lithograph. 

I try, then, so to 
dress that, on the stage 
or off, the ensemble is 
that of a portrait, and bet- 
ter an old than a modern 
portrait. The very slender 
girl must resign herself to 
being picturesque and 
make the most of her 
picturesqueness, for even 
when she is wearing the 
latest mode she is not 
quite modish. If I 
weighed one hundred and 
fifty pounds, with my 
height I should make an 
attempt to be “smart.” A 
girl must have curves, be 
they ever so slight, to 
convey the impression of 
smartness. There must be 
a fairly substantial body 
to carry: the styles, as it 
requires a fairly strong, 
well-built bark to carry 
much sail. 

It has always been my 
deep regret that I am not 
plump; But since I am 
not—and no anti-banting 
can make me so—I have 
adopted an air of melan- 
choly resignation, and 
shall try to be content 
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“THE VERY SLENDER GIRL 
MUST RESIGN HERSELF TO 
BEING ' PICTURESQUE” 


‘ing 
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with being one of what may be de- 
scribed as the human picture class. 


In accordance with this 
theory, I prefer the sub- 
dued colors. My favor- 
ite is a brownish gray, 

a mingling of gray and 

brown with gray pre- 

dominating. The shade 
which has been called 
taupe and London 
smoke, at different pe- 
riods, is a color I think 
my own—those tans or 
grays which artists de- 
scribe as “warm.” The 
cold French grays, those 
shades with which so 
many women have the 
walls of their rooms 

painted or papered, I 

never choose. Such a 

background demands .a 

classic style of ‘beauty. 
Such rooms are_habita- 
tions for statuesque 
women. 

Continuing the picture 
theory, which is the foun- 
dation of my creed of 
dress, I always prefer to 
be gowned in one color or 
tone. That deepens the 
picturesque effects. Con- 
trasts or startling com- 
binations destroy them as 
sharp discords destroy 
harmony in music. 

There is a shade of soft, 
dull blue that goes by 
various names at various 
times but will be remem- 
bered as Alice blue. That 
is another favorite of 
mine for street and after- 
noon wear. To these three 
colors—tans, grays and 
the one tone of ‘blue—I 
am unvaryingly faithful. 
Black I never wear. There 
was a time I did. Noth- 
could separate me 
from my black. That is an 
affliction young girls pass 
through as they weather 
puppy love and measles. 
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Mine came and went. It will not return, 
I promise myself. Women are all too 
young or too old to wear black, unless 
they are natural golden blondes of 
twenty-five or less. 

For evening colors I permit myself 
wider latitude. Evening light tempers 
the brilliant shades. I am happy in warm 
yellows, soft yet warm blues and greens, 
and the handsomest evening gown I 
ever had is an American Beauty panne 
velvet I wore last winter. Its brilliance 
was softened by a corsage of white 
lace. 

Another pet theory of mine has to do 
with fabrics. The slender girl should 
never wear the heavy cloths or large 
designs. Broadcloth and brocades are 
for persons of ample figures and few 
and calm motions. We think of the 
slender girl as always active. Motion is 
her métier. We see her always moving 
about, usually with quick movements. 
The materials she selects for her gowns 
should be chosen with this in view. They 
should be soft stuffs and pliable, that 
yield easily to the movements of her fig- 
ure, swirling about her as leaves cling 
to the tree branches in a wind. Dull fin- 
ished charmeuses, crépes de chine, chif- 
fons—all that family of soft wools gath- 
ered together under the old fashioned 
names “cashmeres” and “merinos’— 
lend themselves to the perpetual-motion, 
slender girl. As she prizes her reputa- 
tion or, if she have not the reputation, 
then the ambition for grace, let her be- 
ware of the heavy silks and stiff woolen 
stuffs that handicap her movements, and 
add years to her apparent age. 

I believe that if one is tall, one should 
be frankly tall; if slender, one should 
be candidly slender. Unless the marked 
quality of one’s personality is a disfig- 
urement, I think we may candidly avow 
it. That is the reason I prefer the one- 
piece gown. Favorite as it is of all short 
women and even of some fairly stout 
ones, I cling to my one-piece frocks. 
Only recently, and that in the interest 
of economy—for I have been seized 
with a violent spasm of saving for my 
old age—have I worn the separate 
blouse and skirt. The one-piece gown is 
frightfully expensive, (especially since 
I go only to an expensive dressmaker 
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who studies my style and makes only 
such gowns as are becoming to me, 
never being tempted from the perma- 
nent personal style by the transient gen- 
eral “styles,”) but I have simply loved 
wearing it because it gives the all-one- 
color, picturesque effect which I have 
described. Such gowns give one every 
inch of one’s height. They subtract not 
a whit from—indeed they add to—her 
slenderness. Still, I love them and, save 
for travel, insist upon wearing them. 

When I concede to the convenient 
mode of the separate blouse and skirt 
I study to make the shades harmonize. 
For instance, the regulation white 
blouse and black or blue skirt, with 
their violent contrast, are an abomina~ 
tion to me. The lines of cleavage, 
marked as the separation of two geo- 
logical strata, are an offense to the eye. 
It is inartistic and wholly ugly. I have 
a brown cloth street suit with which I 
wear a blouse of finest cream net. The 
yellow tones of the net shade into the 
yellow tones of the brown and produce 
an impression of oneness of the cos- 
tume, avoiding the variegated effect 
that I so much dislike. 

In this I act-counter to the taste 
of my dear father. He thought a girl 
never looked quite so neat or charming 
as when she wore a dark skirt with 
white or light blouse. I have heard 
other men deplore the passing of the 
skirt of one color and the blouse of 
another. But we must follow the inward 
light in the matters of dress as in all 
others. That inward light is all we have. 
It should govern us in dress. Dress 
should be no exception in accepting its 
guidance. 

In dress, the line is the thing, as in 
hats the shape is the thing. I wear my 
skirts high as to girdle. That gives the 
effect of length of limb, and length of 
limb makes for grace. When Schopen- 
hauer sneered at us as the short legged 
sex he was expressing in his own way 
his opinion that we are of duck-like 
awkwardness. The tight, low belt-line 
takes from girlishness and utterly robs ” 
costume and owner of picturesqueness. 

Eschewing the shirtwaist as I do, I 
of course forego the high collar effect. 
I have heard Philip Boileau’s theory 
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that the high collar or stock gives an like their voluminousness, their air of 
aristocratic appearance. Perhaps. But plenty, their generosity in material and 
it is stiff, and stiffness is the enemy of _ lavishness in line. 
grace. Constriction of any kind is the They confirm me in my opinion that 
foe to real beauty, for there isno beauty this is the age of the slender girl, es- 
where there is not freedom in dress. pecially the slender girl with height. 
No, the straight, unbroken line as nearly The modes of four or five years ago 
as possible! were cruel to her. Fancy my 
Tall as I am and-slim as I can- wearing the tight sleeves 
not avoid being, I avoid geomet- with puffs at the shoul- 
ric lines in dressing. The Greek ders, of that time! I 
key that has its vogue, departs, would be a living cari- 
and returns, never appealed to = cature and correspond- 
me as a motif in dress. Sharp & ingly unhappy. 
angles have no place in a woman’s In hats I find that I 
attire any more than they have in . am limited — not 
her figure. I never wear trimming that is OS gerntc by my 
set in straight bands on my gowns or wraps. \\\ purse, but in 
Always it falls in curves and follows the 
lines of the figure. So with the draperies. 
They must be of the same material as the 
major part of the gowns and must be in- 
conspicuous in outline and fall in soft, 






































4 \ line. The girl 
~~ \ who cannot 

\ have the 
+ \ mode, but 
"\ must 
‘= have an 
Y old fash- 
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pliable ; 
folds. a 
All that I ‘W 
have said as to 
material, lines and fab- 
rics in gowns applies 
in my precept and 
practice to wraps. 
I delight in those 
soft silk stuffs 
and the ruffles 
of the same, with 
a relieving touch 
of lace or net & 
at the neck 
that we see in 
spring and | 
summer i 
wraps. I 


Photograph 
y White, 
New York 


“] BELIEVE THAT IF 
ONE IS TALL, ONE 
SHOULD BE FRANK- 
LY TALL; IF SLEN- 
DER, ONE SHOULD 
BE CANDIDLY SLENDER” 


eee, 
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portrait for her model, may not wear 
the: swagger hats of the day after 
to-morrow. The pronounced _ angles, 
sharp corners, stiffly wired bows of glis- 
tening moiré ribbon, are not for her. 
Her hats must be drooping, to corre- 
spond with her shoulders. She always 
has drooping shoulders, the pictur- 
esquely slender girl. Have you noticed? 

A-soft brimmed hat drooping at back 
and one side—and if upturned at the 
other, only softly, never conspicuously 
—is the-only~hat for me. Even the 
plumes fall gently along the brim and 
hang from it instead of rearing them- 
selves- aggressively, and becomingly as 
they might well do if their wearer were 
the modish type. 

I wear hats of the same shade as my 
gowns and wraps, or of black with a 
faint touch of color. My favorite hat 
last winter was one of soft black silk, 
somewhat drooping as to brim, and 
moderate in size. I dislike all exaggera- 
tion. Hyperbole is as unpleasant in 
dress: as ‘in speech, and as vulgar, ac- 
cording to my taste. So I dislike very 
large hats or small ones. Frankly I 
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would drop “very” from the English 
vocabulary. A small feather droops 
from the right side of this favorite hat 
of mine, upon my hair. The feather is 
of the same shade as the hat, with a deli- 
cate shade of yellow at the middle, giv- 
ing a warm little note of color to what 
might otherwise be severity. 

I had an odd fault in dressing. There 
is a-family joke about my “paper 
clothes.” I dislike heavy weights as I 
dislike heaviness in appearance. My 
family expected this antipathy to place 
me in an early grave. But Emerson tells 
us there is a solution of every prob- 
lem. I. did not abandon the soft cloths 
of my choice, but I went “prospecting” 
in the shops._There I found the pure’ 
gold of a valuable discovery. The better 
wools are of extremely. light weight. 
Their warmth is not.to be measured by 
weight.. Secure in this, I now give 
preference to the best materials in wools 
for seven months in the year, and at the 
same time give an impression of swirl- 
ing effects and clinging folds. 

So I dress myself. I do not presume 
to dictate to others. 
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a promise,’ 
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age. 


bevy of her friends. 


we are getting used to them.” 








THE LADIES SPEAK— 


“MY IDEA of a good provider,” Olive Briscoe confesses, “is a hus- 
band who can keep his wife working.” Miss Briscoe has had her 
troubles with the vaudeville booking agents. 


“There never was a producing manager so weak he couldn’t break 
ruefully remarks Mary- Rehan. 


“The height of chivalry,” Marguerite Skirvin declares, “is the act 
of a man who remembers the birthday of an actress but forgets her 


“She is one, who, when she cannot reign, storms,” is the descrip- 
tion Agnes Dorntee gives of a leading woman under discussion by a 


“Either the plays are getting better,” Ethel Wright observes, “or else 





























“Don t Give the feorte 
What They Want’ 


HOLDING A REHEARSAL IN THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST MOTION PIC- 
TURE THEATRE, -AND WHAT THE 
MANAGER SAYS OF HIS PUBLIC 


By Walter Reynolds 








N a recent Sunday morning through, which I proceeded to do. The 
t) (and it was a rainy one) I negro caused me to hesitate. 
strolled over about nine “Who you want in dar?’ he re- 
o’clock to the huge Strand Theatre quested from an altitude some twelve 
at Forty-seventh Street and Broad- inches over the top of my head. 
way to witness a rehearsal. If you are “I desire to see Mr. Rothapfel,” I 
acquainted with the fact that the replied with all my Caucasian 
Strand is devoted to motion dignity. 
pictures, you will wonder “T’ll speak to him,” volun- 
what on earth a rehearsal was , teered the negro, and went 
doing there. I shall be brief. through the doors. Three 
Samuel Rothapfel, the theatre minutes later, the son of Ham 
manager, was about to re- emerged, smiling, and picking 
hearse the orchestra. up his broom again, said 
Broadway was deserted and pleasantly : 
damp. In the front of the the- “You may start with youah 
atre, a gigantic negro pedal extremities - to 
had the “frames” execute a move- 
lined up in an im- ment in de direc- 
pregnable row tion of Mistah 
and was clean- Roth’pf’l: de 
ing them. There doahs am 
was just room open.” 
between a I walked in 
frame illustrat- without an- 
ing a_ scene other word. 
from “Brew- What would 
ster’s  Mil- the ~ weak 





































lions” and piping of 
one showing my verbal 
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to welcome me. Al) I knew about him 
when I went in was the fact that he 
ran his first motion picture house in 
Forest City, Pa., and opened the first 
night only through the courtesy of a 
neighboring undertaker who rented him 
a collection of chairs usually used for 
mourners. Which would indicate that 
Mr. Rothapfel is not a superstitious 
sort of man. 

From Forest City he went to Mil- 
waukee, where he turned a white ele- 
phant of a dramatic theatre into one of 
the most successful picture houses in 
America. Thence ambition led him -to 


Minneapolis, where, against everyone’s . 


advice, he turned one of the largest 
theatres in the city into a motion pic- 
ture louse. Instead of the explosive 
failure which his friends, acquaintances 
and Job’s comforters promised him, he 
made such a tremendous success, that 
he was eagerly sought to come to New 
York to run the Regent Theatre in 
Seventh Avenue, north of Central Park. 
He came to the Regent and there made 
innovations which have become, some 
of them at least, so much a general 
practice in the different motion picture 
theatres that it has already been forgot- 
ten that any one man thought of them. 
His greatest innovation was the inven- 
tion of the daylight pictures. 

For example, he was the first man to 
think of having music to fit the action 
of the photo-plays as they are being 
shown on the screen. He also invented 
the idea of having the orchestra seated 
on the stage in front of the screen in 
a handsome garden scene with a foun- 
tain playing, so that when the lights go 
up between pictures, the audience finds 
itself gazing at.a very pretty bit of 
scenery, always touched here and there 
with a note of the bizarre and the un- 
usual. His working motto has always 
been: “Do things a little differently 
from the way other people do them— 
and a little better. That is the secret of 
progress and of success.” 

But I digress. I was just walking into 
the Strand when I went off on that 
tangent relative to Forest City, Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee, I believe. We 
shook hands, when I found him stand- 
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Inside, I found the manager waiting 





ing at the back of the darkened 
house. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see the re- 
hearsal?” he asked. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” I re- 
plied brightly. 

“Make yourself right at home then, 
old man,” he invited, and fled down 
towards the stage. 


THE Strand is an enormous theatre, 

just finished, and the largest play- 
house in the whole world devoted to 
motion pictures. I stood at the back be- 
hind the last row of orchestra seats and 
looked after him towards the stage. A 
long length of canvas was on the carpet 
of the center aisle. Three or four wom- 
en were busy brushing the seats and 
sweeping the space in between the rows. 
A round tungsten light with a reflector 
around it stood on a stand on the 
stage by the footlights, a great yellow 
eye in the darkness. Behind it, I could 
dimly see men sitting in the darkness, 
and from that darkness came occasion- 
ally the titter of a violin, the cheep of a 
piccolo and the burr of an oboe. The 
orchestra was seated, waiting for 
Rothapfel to descend upon it and be- 
gin the rehearsal. 

You will gather from what I say that 
the rehearsal at the Strand consists of 
an orchestra rehearsal alone: but it is 
the most painstaking thing in the world. 
Rothapfel is a skilled musician and a 
good singer. When he reached the stage 
behind the yellow eye of the lamp, I 
could hear him talking among the 
musicians and their complaining in- 
struments. Presently, he came out to 
the front of the stage and sang a few 
bars of a song, illustrating to the 
leader the tempo in which he wished it 
played. 

Presently the yellow eye flashed out. 
The cleaning women picked up their 
brushes and brooms and the length of 
white canvas on the middle aisle, and 
went by me out the front of the house. 
I walked down the aisle to the third 
row of the orchestra and sat down, 


‘with my hat on. It is the unwritten 


custom of all rehearsals in all theatres 
that those witnessing them should keep 
their hats on and keep their mouths 





























shut. Why that is, I don’t know. 
It is as inexplicable as the rea- 
son that made a brilliant Eng- 
lishman’s comparison between 
the British House of Commons 
and the American House of Rep- 
resentatives a true one. 

“The members of the House of 
Commons,” said the Englishman, 
“sit with their hats on and cough; 
the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives sit with their hats off 
and spit.” Which marks the dif- 
ference between a_ cigarette- 
smoking monarchy and a tobacco- 
chewing democracy. 

The opening selection on the 
bill of the Strand for the week 
was the overture from “William 
Tell”—with illustrations. 

The illustrations were handled 


by an invisible personage named. 


Tommy, who apparently occupied 
a position high up on the right 
side of the stage behind the pros- 
cenium, for it was in that direc- 
tion that Rothapfel gave him 
orders and what not to do at vari- 
ous points during the orchestra’s 
rendition of the music. 

Tommy kept quiet during the 
soft part of the overture; but 
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when things warmed up, and Rothap- 
fel began to wave his arms and scream 
for action and emphasis, then suddenly 
yelled to Tommy that the storm music 
was coming, the invisible Tommy burst 
into action with the vim of an enthusi- 
astic Jupiter Pluvius. Thunder rolled 
proudly under Tommy’s «guiding ‘hand 
over the heads of the musicians. Light- 
ning flashed, re-flashed .and flashed 
again upon the face of the skies: Wind 
sighed, then roared and shrilled. The 
melody rose ‘to its climax, crashed and 
broke against its own power and vol- 
ume. As it died away, the lightning, the 
thunder and the sighing wind died with 
it. The overture was over. 


"THE lights went on. Rothapfel was 
standing in the middle of the»stage, 
his legs braced, a»push-button on the 
end of a long wire in his hand, his 
whole attitude suggesting that he had 
been pushing the whole thing through 
to complete success by sheer physical 
energy expressed upon the orchestra 
and the stage crew. 

He turned and looked into the house 
and up above the balcony, where, far 
to the rear, behind the wall under the 
vast ceiling with its golden ‘ridges and 
mural paintings, three square eyes of 
light betokened the presence of the 
picture-machine operator in his asbestos 
cage. 

“Hello, Benny!” shouted Rothapfel. 

“Yes?” shouted back Benny from 
far away. 

“When I press the buzzer once, stop 
the picture. When I press it twice, start 
it, and when I press three times, I 
want to speak to you.” 

“All right!’ came wafting down from 
Benny. 

Satisfied with ‘that, the manager 
turned his attention to the next num- 
ber on the bill, which appeared in the 
person of a fat Spanish baritone who 
was scheduled ‘to sing the Toreador 
song. 

He didn’t look very heroic in a rather 
dirty shirt and a soiled black suit; but 
he could sing to beat the band. His 
song was arranged so that he sang 
the first of it out of sight behind the 
scenes, then emerged and sang the 
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chorus before the audience. He sang 
with magnificently :grandiloquent ges- 
tures. He would, I knew at the time, 


‘look stunning in his native costume. In 


American clothes, however, the proud 


gesture in which he swung:an imaginary 


cloak «over his shoulder as he made 
his exit was delightful. I «was rude 


enough to laugh. 


After he had been rehearsed until his 
performance «was ‘satisfactory, he was 
allowed to retire to a box and watch. 

The “next thing was a ° picture— 
“Brute Foree’—a photo-drama_con- 
ceived and carried out under the direc- 
tion of one Griffith (whose first name 
I never seem t6 know), who is -re- 
nowned as an original thinker amongst - 
the directors of motion picture studios. 

The:picture was intensely interesting. 
The orchestra was instructed to play 
the “Gold and Silver Waltz” for its 
opening, a dainty bit of music, and, 
like the entire musical program, of 
Rothapfel’s own selection for the occa- 
sion. This, at a point in which a young 
man in the picture ‘story falls asleep 
and dreams that he is the leader of a 
gang of cave-men, turns into “The 
Dance of the Dwarfs,” an old selec- 
tion which has been forgotten for years 
and which has a weirdness and strange 
appeal about it that suits the story— 
which deals with the battles and loves 
of the men of the stone age—to a mar- 
velous degree. 

The picture was flashing on the 
screen for the first time. At one point in 
it, there is an absurd love affair between 
a man and women of one of the man- 
monkey tribes. Here the orchestra qua- 
vered and stopped. The picture kept on 
and on, however, although I was sure 
that Rothapfel had pressed the buzzer. 
Presently he whirled about in the dark- 
ness (the lights, of course, had grad- 
ually died out all over the house with 
the advent of “Brute Force’) and 
shouted up to Benny: 

“Hey, you, why don’t you shut off 
that picture?” 

The picture disappeared as though 
by magic, right in the middle of a 
hug. 

“Didn’t you hear me press the buzz- 
er?’ demanded Rothapfel. 
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“Why didn’t you stop it, 
then ?” 

Silence. 

It was plain that Benny had be- 
come so interested in the picture 
that he had paid no attention to the 
buzzer at all. The rehearsal was 
resumed without further conversa- 
tion. Benny’s delinquency was, 
after all, most subtle flattery. 


AGAIN and again went the 
orchestra over various selec- 
tions for the different scenes of 
the picture, pathetic or amusing or 
exciting. The picture was turned 
back and started over again at 
least three or four times. At last 
the whole picture was reeled off, 
the orchestra playing the intricate 
series of selections for the various 
scenes with amazing accuracy, and 
the effect the music had in in- 
tensifying the action of each scene 
was really extraordinary. 
We are now coming to the part 
of the rehearsal at which I dis- 
“Yes, sir,” confessed Benny meekly graced myself. “Brute Force” was 
from on high. finally over. The lights flashed on. 
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“Ts the tenor here?” shouted Rot- 
hapfel at the dark seats. 

“Here I am,” came in 2 decidedly 
tenor voice from one of the rows in 
the balcony. Everybody laughed. Why 
is it that all men laugh at-and all 
women fall in love with tenors? 

The'tenor descended to'the stage and, 
joining the fat Spanish baritone and 
two women (one of whom was a 
beauty), took his place at the left end 
of a quartette composed of the four, 
and proceeded to his part in giving the 
sextette from “Lucia” done into a 
quartette. . 

Ructions followed. Rothapfel tore 
up and down the stage in a frenzy. 
The four had, in fact, done the thing 
horribly. I called to Mr. Rothapfel. 

“Don’t you think that that velvet cur- 
tain is muffling their voices?” I asked. 

“No, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,” he replied and ‘immediately tore 
into them again. I felt squelched, but 
terribly sorry for the woman in the 
quartette who was so beautiful and 
whose singing, I knew, was being 
spoiled by the asinine bellowings of the 
fat Spaniard and the tenor from the 
balcony. (It is so charmingly easy to 
be sympathetic for a beautiful woman: 
I later learned she was the fat bari- 
tone’s wife and had four children.) 

Time after time, with Rothapfel rag- 
ing, the four went over that song. The 
seventh time they sang it perfectly and 
with extraordinary animation. The vel- 
vet curtain didn’t seem to make any 
difference at all. 

I marveled to Rothapfel on the way 
out, at the rapidity and precision with 
which the orchestra caught his ideas. 

“They'll do it,” he said. “I picked 
that orchestra myself, every man Jack 
of them, and they’re the greatest little 
crowd for picking up ideas and putting 
them into immediate and perfect prac- 
tice you ever saw in your life. Come in 
this afternoon when the performance 
starts, and watch.” 

I did. They went through the per- 
formance perfectly. 


AFTER the performance we walked 
together in the direction of a cer- 
tain well-known café. 
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“The first thing you know,” said I, 
as we passed the pretty Irish hat-girl 
just inside the door guarded by the 
two griffins, “people will be coming to 
your theatre to hear your orchestrazand 
not to see your pictures.” 

“No chance,” -he replied. “Did you 
notice the time Benny ran ‘the film for 
five minutes after I signaled him to 
stop? Benny is one of the most obe- 
dient boys I have in the theatre—but he 
was fascinated by the picture. 

“If you had any idea of the labor 
that I put into selecting the pictures, 
you would think that that four hours 
of rehearsal for the orchestra was mere 
child’s play. 

“T don’t like to be following in every- .. 
one’s footsteps. I don’t like to. do things 
the way everyone else does them. All 
one hears about the theatres is the ever- 
lasting cry of the managers that they 
are looking for ‘what the people 
want.’ 

“That idea is fundamentally and dis- 
astrously wrong. The people them- 
selves don’t know what they want. They 
want to be entertained, that is all, and 
they properly leave it-to the men who 
make a business of entertaining to do 
the thinking about what is the thing to 
offer. 

“Don’t ‘give the people what they 
want’—give them something better 
than they expect. If the other fellow 
has been giving them ‘fair pictures and 
an hour’s entertainment for a quarter, 
give them fine pictures, an hour and a 
quarter’s entertainment, and a first class 
orchestra to boot for the same price. 
It’s only business, after all. The idea 
of doing better than the other fel- 
low is the secret ofall success.” 

I drank my cocktail in silence, lis- 
tening. Rothapfel is a wonder. His 
music supplements the action of the pic- 
tures with the most perfect art. He is 
the highest salaried and the most eff- 
cient theatrical house-manager in New 
York, and is only thirty-one years old. 

But amongst house-managers, as 
amongst all the rest of the world, it is 
only the golden few who have ever dis- 
covered that God gave them minds to 
use. Truly this is the age of young men 
and men who use their intellects. 
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‘ OOD God, Nathalie!’ Ralph 
e Morrow jumped up from the 

table where-he sat with the 
man who had written the incidental 
music. “Don’t you see you are reading 
that scene all wrong? Just about as 
wrong as it could well be!” 

His wife, who had the principal part 
in the play that Morrow had written 
and was rehearsing, shrank pitifully at 
his shouted criticism and turned a 
scared face towards him over her 
shoulder. 

“I—I’m sorry,” she gulped. Her eyes 
went beseechingly to his. “How ought I 
to do it, then? Indeed, I do try!” 

“Don’t be so—so all-fired meeching!”’ 
Morrow ordered. “Don’t you realize— 
haven’t I explained it a dozen times— 
this woman is defying the General and 
everybody else? Her lover is a revolu- 
tionist who has no more fear of death 
than of Tatyana’s arms, and she has 
caught his spirit. You make her appeal 
for mercy, practically—the way you 
read the lines and use your eyes changes 
the meaning utterly. You make her use 
her sex—you make her flirt with the 
General. It’s disgusting!” 

“Indeed, Ralph, I do try,’ Nathalie 
- said again, and she passed the back of 
her hand across her eyelashes to catch 
the drops before they fell. Her face 
quivered with hurt feeling, and the de- 
fiance with which Tatyana should front 
the tribunal seemed something by no 
means to be evoked from the sensitive 
feminine personality of Morrow’s 
wife. 
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“Well, try again,’ he ordered, and 
once more the scene was played 
through, and once more Nathalie, try- 
ing to throw into her tone the bell-like, 
undaunted quality that Ralph strained 
to hear, succeeded only in sounding pa- 
thetically a woman; and again, because 
she was too nervous not to repeat past 
mistakes, she threw into two of the 
speeches the same inflection of co- 
quetry, so distorting to the significance 
of the whole character, that she had 
used at first. 

If Morrow had thundered at her be- 
fore, at this second failure to grasp his 
meaning he became absolutely brutal. 

“You're about fit for a thinking part 
in a musical comedy,” he threw at her 
in bitter sarcasm. “Where you ever got 
the illusion that you’re an actress is 
what I can’t understand. This part calls 
for a woman who knows how to act, 
and that’s where the trouble comes in. 
Your meeching, goo-goo business is out 
of place—d’you get that? Entirely out 
of place—” 

Nathalie was crying now without dis- 
sembling, and the man who had written 


the music was looking furiously at 


Morrow. 

“For two cents I’d pull out of this 
show,” he said to.the leading man. “I’d 
as soon see a woman beaten as bullied 
to this pitch.” 

“Morrow’s an utter brute,” Fordyce 
agreed. “But it does no good to tell 
him so. He only takes it out of her a 
little, more. It’s better to use tact.” 

And aloud he said: “D’you know, I 
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think Mrs. Morrow’s interpretation is a 
very interesting one. May not be so ar- 
tistic, but I bet it’d go on Broadway, 
to have her jolly the General into let- 
tin’ Dmitri off. The ending would have 
to be changed, of course.” 

“That’s a very valuable suggestion,” 
said Morrow, with supreme contempt. 
“T’ll bear it in mind. And now I think 
we're wasting time over this thing to- 
day. I'll go over Tatyana with my wife 
alone, and try to make her see my idea 
of the character. 
Eleven to-morrow.” He 
nodded curtly, swept 
up his papers, and 
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strode off the stage, pausing in the 
wings to say impatiently, “‘Are -you 
coming, Nathalie?” She hurried after 
him, arranging her veil in heavy: folds 
at the eyebrows to hide the reddened 
lids. 

Not a man in the company. would 
have believed it, but Ralph Morrow 
cared tremendously for his wife. He 
turned to her with a sort of irritated 
tenderness as soon as they were alone. 

“Cheer up, Nat, for God’s sake. We'll 
knock it out together in the end. There’s 
no reason on earth why you shouldn’t 
make a success of Tatyana.” 

Her wet eyelashes ran into glistening 





























points through which her eyes looked 
up at him, grateful, doglike. Oh, for a 
touch of spirit in the girl! But Nathalie 
loved him so wholly, admired him so 
blindly, and held, heaven knew why, so 
abject a sense of her own unworthiness, 
that never in the two years since they 
were married had she met harsh words 
with resentment. Ralph had a temper, 
and had lost it a hundred times in her 
presence. She adored his outbursts as 
manifestations of the artist’s tempera- 
ment,and was primitive enough, besides, 
half to enjoy, at least in retrospect, the 
sense of domination by the male that his 
brutality gave her. To the modern man, 
meekness carried to such lengths is any- 
thing but attractive, and respect was 
fast ebbing out of Morrow’s feeling for 
his wife. He loved her, but he held her 
slightly, and daily offered her affronts 
that he would not have dreamed of of- 
fering another woman. 

Just now he was bent on making her 
understand the character of Tatyana 
as he saw it. The play was very near 
his heart, as the thing he had clung to 
and worked on for years, in the few 
hours he could spare from his money- 
making and often distasteful work, in 
many capacities connected with the 
stage. He had been actor, stage director, 
adapter of countless worthless farces 
from foreign tongues, but always he 
had put his best work into the play, his 
own at last, and of the deepest serious- 
ness, which he had finally persuaded a 
manager to produce. 

It seemed unavoidable that Nathalie 
should play his heroine. She had been 
on the stage for half a dozen years, 
achieving no great success, but regarded 
as a reliable actress for small roles. She 
had her ambitions, too, and the chance 
of creating so striking a character as 
Tatyana was an opportunity never 
hoped for, but not less ardently desired. 
Morrow was ambitious for her, and 
had supposed it would be easy to coach 
her for the part, but for some reason 
she failed utterly to understand it. 

That afternoon he got out the manu- 
script again, spread it on the dining- 
room table, and tried once more to ex- 
plain to Nathalie the character of Tat- 
yana. fe 
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“She is noble, to begin with. She is 
beautiful, and accustomed to the high- 
est St. Petersburg society. People of 
high rank like that recognize higher 
rank, and pay it a sort of deference, 
but they’re honoring themselves in do- 
ing so. It all hangs together, don’t you 
see, this network of aristocracy, and 
Tatyana feels equal to anybody on earth 
and superior to almost everybody. You 
make her act at first like a poor little 
thief brought into a police court, 
whereas she ought to be absolutely 
sure of herself, arrogant, even. She’s 
a great lady—don’t forget that. 

“Dmitri has swept her off her feet. 
She doesn’t care about the revolution 
much, but his purpose, his courage, 
have fired her and given her an utter 
scorn for these generals and princes, 
and these grand dukes, who don’t stir 
without regiments to guard them. In 
the big scene at the trial you must get 
that ‘scorn across. Dmitri’s an eagle; 
she’s his mate; and they’ve so utterly 
accepted the constant danger they work 
in, that neither of them fears death 
even for the other one. When the Gen- 
eral says he'll have Dmitri flogged, 
you may flinch a little, just a little. 
Then he smiles at you across the room 
—Fordyce does that well, that cold, 
slow, proud smile—and you smile back 
at him and are yourself again. Can’t 
you see how the way you did the scene’ 
to-day stultifies the entire play?” 

Nathalie nodded slowly, but the puz- 
zlement in the round, brown eyes 
showed that she hardly saw. She 
played nervously with the sheet of 
manuscript she held, for a moment, 
while Ralph waited for some response. 
Then she pushed the papers away 
from her with an impatient gesture. 

“Tt’s no use, Ralph,’ she cried 
sharply, and there were sullen tears in 
her eyes. “You might as well give me 
up. You might as well get somebod 
else to play Tatyana. I can’t suggest all 
that; it’s not my kind of a part. I just 
can’t do it, that’s all there is to it!” 

How Anne Sinclair would play it! 
But to take the part away from his 
wife, after three weeks’ rehearsal—it 
would be too open, too public a morti- 
fication for her. She was ruining his 
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play, but she had a right to her charice, 
too, and he knew that many actresses 
can do themselves only the scantest 
justice at rehearsal. Ralph let the sug- 





gestion of another Tatyana slip past, 


and tried again to coach her in the 
part, repeating various important 
speeches with the spirit and inflections 
he desired. It was uphill work, and 
before both were wearied out he be- 
gan to wonder if Nathalie were really 
hopelessly stupid. Most of her work 
had seemed to him competent enough, 
but no part she had hitherto played had 
held a real opportunity. 

Under the rasp of her continued 
non-comprehension, and the havoc it 
was making with his. play, Ralph’s feel- 
ing for his wife was undergoing a 
gradual change, a sort of sapping at 
the root, together with a slow infusion 
of bitterness. He was beginning to feel 
something like contempt for her, and 
he began to be openly discourteous to 
her in the presence of other men, not 
only during rehearsals, when his 
temper was never under control, but 
on social occasions. 

One night an old friend of both, a 
critic of high standing, dined with 
them. Nathalie, while rehearsing her 
husband’s play, still filled small parts 
with a Shakespearean company, and 
she was obliged to hurry off without 
‘dessert, leaving the two men together. 
Naturally the*play had already been 
thoroughly discussed, but when she 
was gone Calhoun asked: 

“And how does Nathalie play Tat- 
yana?” 

Ralph hesitated a moment, then 
spoke on an impulse of confidence. 
“She—it doesn’t fit her,” he said 
abruptly. “She can’t play it, Joe, and 
her incapacity is ruining the piece. 
There’s the truth of the matter.” 

The other man was looking at him 
thoughtfully. “I’m not a bit surprised,” 
he said. “Your wife’s a very unusual 
woman, Ralph. She’s the sort of woman 
—she has personality: Some day, if she 
gets a chance, she'll take New York 
by storm.” Pe: 

It was the opposite to Ralph’s opinion 
of her, and he showed his surprise. 
“D’you mind my being frank? She’s 
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a little bit afraid of you. I don’t sup- 
pose you beat her, but—I used to know 
her years ago: She was self-conscious 
and diffident, ‘a little, almost always, 
but sometimes, when she was taken out 
of herself, she’d slip a skin as it were, 
and then—Ralph, she was just won- 
derful! Once, in the summer time, on 
top of a mountain, I remember, and 
another time at'a late supper at Janey 
McCrae’s. It’s a sort of sunny bril- 
liance, a dainty rollicking, an infec- 
tious, but infinitely delicate, intoxica- 
tion with the wine of life—I can’t. de- 
scribe it. Surely you know what I 
mean?” 

Morrow honestly didn’t, and said so. 

“Well, it’s strange, because it was . 
happiness and freedom from care, and 
the knowledge, I believe, that we all 
liked her, that used to make her blos- 
som out like that. If you’ve never seen 
it you don’t know your wife, that’s all. 
If she ever gets a part in a play that 
will bring out that side of her, she’s 
a made woman. Your Tatyana would 
never suit her, never.” 

“Tatyana is a great part,” said 
Ralph, shortly. 

He was a little irritated by Calhoun’s 
presumption of knowing Nathalie bet- 
ter than he did himself. After the critic 
had left, he sat alone by the fireside 
brooding over what he had heard. Be- 
cause he was a man, another man’s ex- 
pressed admiration for his wife made 
him think of her with quickened inter- 
est and increased respect, and towards 
eleven o’clock he did a thing he had 
not done for months; he went to the 
kitchen and prepared a little supper of 
fruit, wine and little crackers*spread 
with the anchovy paste that Nathalie 
loved. : 

Eleven o’clock- struck, and half-past 
and midnight, and still she did not 
come. Then Ralph heard a little rustle 
and click at the door, a sound of low- 
ered voices and _ stealthy laughter. 
Coming noiselessly over the rugs of 
the sitting-room, he saw his wife un- 
der the low red light of the hall, say- 
ing good-night to the two men—Jack 
Fordyce, and the man who had writ- 
ten the music—who had brought her 
from the theatre, and with whom, as 























it was now so late, she must have 
stopped somewhere for supper. 

A faint and very becoming flush was 
on Nathalie’s face, and her laughing 
mouth had adorable, childlike curves. 
Uncovered, lustrous hair shadowed the 
pretty modeling of brow and temples ; 
the eyes glinted deliciously over some 
joke not yet forgotten ; she was breath- 
ing fast and happily, and from her 
whole personality radiated an exqui- 
site gayety and charm which Morrow 
had hardly seen, had certainly never 
apprehended, before. She saw him. 
with a start, and the color in her 
cheeks ebbed. The happy, narrowed 
eyes widened, and ‘the dog-look crept 
into them. 

“Oh, Ralph, did you sit up? I’m 
so sorry to be late. We all had supper 
at Margaret’s—” 

Her voice had its apprehensive note, 
and he noticed that both men were 
looking at him blackly. 

“It’s of no consequence,” he said 
curtly. “Calhoun has only just left.” 
He swung back to the dining-room, 
and hastily broke a cracker and poured 
some wine, to destroy the impression 
that the supper had been spread for 
her. Then he went to his room, but not 
to sleep. 

He had caught a glimpse of the 
charm Calhoun had spoken of, the 
evanescent quality in her which was 
the real jewel of her personality. Sup- 
pose she had a part to play that would 
bring the little secret fountain to play 
in the sunlight, show her to the world 
as he had just seen her, before the con- 
straint of his presence had eclipse | 
her! She’d make a success, without 
doubt, but what sort of success? 
Scarcely an artistic one, for the fra- 
grance of her femininity was as little 
a product of art as a lily of the valley. 
And was this mere success of indi- 
vidual charm to be compared with the 
hard-earned recognition he himself 
hoped to gain by combined intellectual 
power, hard work and sheer artistry? 

He had been too closely associated 
with the stage, too long, to find dis- 
tasteful, as another man might have 
done, the idea of a wide personal 
celebrity for his wife. He not only 
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wanted something of the sort for her, 
but he understood her own desire for 
it as a layman could scarcely have 
done. She too was an artist, in her way, 
aspiring always to perfection, and not 
less an artist because sometimes fall- 
ing lamentably short of it; and she had 
not given a third of her life to the 
stage without giving it also, as hostage, 
a large part of her most intimate self. 
Expression, through her art, was nec- 
essary to her; whereas, Morrow recog- 
nized, he himself had already achieved 
expression, partially, at least, in the 
mere writing of “Before the Dawn.” 

The question, then, which confronted 
him and which must be speedily de- 
cided, was this: should he prefer him- 
self, or Nathalie—her interest, happi- 
ness and personal expansion, or his 
own? 

If he could procure her the opportu- 
nity she needed, would he make sacri- 
fices to do so? He remembered what 
the leading man had said one morning 
at rehearsal : 

“Mrs. Morrow’s interpretation is 
very interesting. It would go on Broad- 
way to have her jolly the General into 
letting Dmitri off. You’d have to 
change the ending, of course.” 

He remembered the disdain with 
which he had listened to the suggestion. 
The play, so altered, would retain the 
same list of characters—and but little 
more, of his big idea. But—what a 
vehicle he might make of it for Na- 
thalie! He drew paper and _ pencil 
towards him and began to write. Tat- 
yana, instead of the Russian aristo- 
crat raised to undreamed-of altitudes 
by the nobility of her lover’s dream, 
was conceived of as a sort of story-book 
American girl, spoiled and petted and 
admired, bending all men to her will 
by her beauty, charm and audacity. 
She flirted with the General, flirted with 
jailers, flirted, even, with her revolu- 
tionist lover, whose love scenes with 
her before had been set to so high a 
strain. In the last act, as he roughly 
sketched the possible changes, Tatyana 
persuades her lover that the revolution 
can only be abortive, and that with the 
aid of her large fortune the two of 
them may live happily and safely in 
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America. He finished the rough draft 
with his tongue in his cheek, and then 
got up to turn off the light, for it was 
already day. 

It was not justice, wholly, that de- 
cided him in Nathalie’s favor, but a 
touch of magnanimity, an almost boy- 
ish impulse of generosity that suddenly 
overturned his reasoned balancings. If 
it were the other way around, would 
she hesitate to give him the preference, 
and should he fall behind her in great- 
ness of spirit? He thought of the men 
of the company, and the incredulity 
with which they would greet the idea 
of Ralph Morrow making a really big 
sacrifice for his wife. He had always 
thought of himself, and been consid- 
ered by most of his associates, as 


something of a genius, in spite of the 
commercial character of most 6f his 
enforced work. Geniuses were reputed 
incapable of doing the decent thing, 
where it collided with the interests of 
their work, and he wondered whether 
his butchering of his play, reluctant as 
it had been, would prove that he was 
really but a mediocre artist. Certainly 
no one would ever hail “Before the 
Dawn,” so transformed, as a product 
of genius, though the original. work, 
he assured himself again, would re- 
main and might possibly be printed, or 
even put on the boards, in later years. 

Greatorex, the manager, was de- 
lighted with the new. version, when it 
was submitted to him a day or so 
later. 




















“Much better, Morrow,” he cried en- 
‘thusiastically. “Much more catchy. 
Thing has class, now, and go. It was 
too high-brow by half, before, and the 
last time I saw it, it dragged hope- 
lessly.” 

Though Ralph was finding it pos- 
sible to sacrifice “Before the Dawn” to 
Nathalie, as he might have been able to 
insult some woman he loved when 
wrought up to the act by strong emo- 
tion, to suffer outrage daily in cold 
blood was unthinkable. He should be 
making too heavy demands upon him- 
self, he concluded, if he continued to 
direct the production, and moreover he 
felt sure that Nathalie would play with 
greater spontaneity if she had not his 
sarcasms to fear. She should have her 
first night without his damping presence, 
and as it was not unusual for him to 
make sudden departures, he sailed for 
Paris as soon as the alterations in the 
play were finished, deputing the stage 
management to some one else. In Paris 
he dispiritedly witnessed numberless 
farces, with a view to American adapta- 
tions, and there, three weeks later, he 
received the sheaf of newspaper clip- 
pings which told him how “Before the 
Dawn” had been received. 

It became evident to him, when he 
looked at them, that everything he had 
intended to bring about in regard to 
Nathalie had come to pass indeed. The 
delicious flash and sparkle of her per- 
sonality had been projected compel- 
lingly over the footlights, and while all 
the newspapers dismissed the play as 
pretentious and mediocre, they spoke of 
Nathalie as an actress arrived, an in- 
credible find, a power definitely to be 
reckoned with in the future. 

Greatorex wrote: 


Mrs. Morrow has made an immense 
personal success, and I hope this good 
news will reconcile you to bearing that 
the play proves to be n. G. and is being 
taken off at the end of the week.. Iam 
putting your wife into Fanny Temple’s 
place in Gordon’s new play, Temple 
failing me suddenly—illness she says-- 
just as the show was ready to open. 
Mrs. Morrow is a quick study. Has 


played stock a lot, so I don’t think 
things need be delayed more than two 
or three weeks at the outside. 
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Ralph was glad that he had com- 
passed what he had planned, but he 
found himself curiously averse to re- 
joining his wife, and indeed reluctant 
to return to America. His own: utter 
failure, beside her whirlwind success, 
made him feel actually as blotted out 
and insignificant as he knew he must 
appear in the eyes of their friends, al- 
though the truth of what had happened 
was so far from their imaginations. He 
had few intimates, but from the nature 
of his work, almost innumerable ac- 
quaintances among theatrical people, 
and he had made no secret of it that 
the best work of which he was capable 
had gone into his play. From a man 
known to be so conversant with stage 
technicalities, and reputed a bit of a 
genius, a great deal had been expected, 
and the few New Yorkers he met in 
Paris, while they congratulated him 
eagerly on Nathalie’s success, were 
watching him closely, he felt, for signs 
of discomfiture. 

He felt no financial responsibilities 
towards his wife. She had earned since 
her marriage, if not so much, at least 
as steadily as himself; and now, with 
the great manager as her backer in a 
play by the most popular of the younger 
playwrights, she would have more than 
enough money for her most extrava- 
gant requirements. His own case was 
less prosperous. Most of his saving; 
had been sunk in the production of 
“Before the Dawn,” and to continue his 
former work in New York, after his 
utter failure, as the obscure husband 
of a star, was to his sensitive and iras- 
cible nature a repellent prospect. He 
resolved to bury himself in some re- 
mote village and begin a new piece of 
work. 


EANTIME [Nathalie was finding 

success as sweet as it must be to 
any woman, still young, who has worked 
for it through long hard years, She car- 
ried an elated heart, questioned some- 
times the permanence of the delightful 
illusion and grew visibly prettier to 
eyes around her. The thought of Ralph 
lay always at the back of her super- 
ficial enjoyment. His play must have 
been very bad, since it had failed so 
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lamentably—she was so far from un- 
derstanding the causes that had worked 
to procure her celebrity—and she knew 
that he would be savage with disap- 
pointment. She half dreaded meeting 
him again, yet longed to hold him in 
her arms and offer the often-rejected, 
ineffectual balm of her love and sym- 
pathy. As time passed on, the dread 
weakened and the longing increased. 
Fame was bright and wonderful, but 
she wanted Ralph. His letters were 
unsatisfactory. He was always coming 
home the last of the month, or early 
in the next one, but, always for some 
unimpeachable reason, when the time 
set drew near, it was impossible, after 
all, for him to get away. 

By now Nathalie Morrow was a per- 
sonage, courted, imitated and lavishly 
photographed. She was a little piqued 
that Ralph could so easily dispense 
with her, and it was the sign of a 
psychological change wrought by adu- 
lation and popularity, that she was 
piqued instead of tearfuily crushed. 
All kinds of men made love to her, 
and she found their companionship 
both interesting and stimulating, but 
when all was said, she belonged by 
nature to that order of women who 
having once given themselves can by 
no means retract the gift. From their 
_ first meeting, Ralph Morrow had set 
his mark upon her, and she could not 
conceive of -happiness disassociated 
from him. 

A new development awoke in her 
a more intense longing for his coming. 
She had scarcely .begun playing Ed- 
ward Gordon’s immensely popular 
“Peccadilloes of Penelope,” when she 
became certain that she.was to be a 
mother. 

Ralph’s last letter had announced 
confidently that he would land in New 
York by the first of April. Both of 
them had desired a child profoundly, 
and her news seemed to Nathalie far 
too precious to be coldly committed 
to paper. It would be better to wait 
till she had her hushand in her arms, 
till they were alone together, late on 
the evening of his arrival. He should 
sit in the big: Morris chair by the fire- 
place, and she, in the ivory satin tea- 
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gown he had never seen, but was 
certain to admire, would kneel on the 
rug beside him and make him guess 
what she had to tell. 

When, instead of Ralph himself, a 
letter came to tell her that he would 
be detained in Paris another month, 
she was for the moment as angry as 
though he were leaving her alone in 
full knowledge of her situation. The 
letter was brought her as she came 
off the stage, overwrought as always 
by her big scene in the last act. In a 
sharp recoil of resentment, to which 
her physical condition no doubt lent 
a hectic fluency, she sat down and 
wrote to Ralph. She could never after- 
wards remember exactly what she . 
wrote. But the result was in her hands 
two weeks later, in the shape of a let- 
ter so coldly unkind that for her child’s 
sake she could only burn it, and make 
a frantic effort of will to forget it. But 
there were sleepless nights when her 
mind pursued half-remembered frag- 
ments, during interminable black lapses 
of time, and the recaptured phrases 
revenged themselves like hunted ani- 
mals at bay: 

For Morrow’s excusé not much can 
be said, except that he never himself 
urged in his own behalf the little there 
was. He had withdrawn to lodgings 
in an obscure town of France, and was 
writing feverishly. He saw no one 
he knew, left newspapers unopened, 
and after the two angry letters that 
passed between them, neither wrote to 
Nathalie or heard from her. His work 
had taken complete possession of him, 
and when he thought of his wife it was 
with resentment, some stirrings of con- 
science, and the comfort of a vague 
resolve to go back and patch up mat- 
ters as soon as the new play should 
be finished. 

One of the most striking phenomena 
in the range of psychology is the 
effect produced on an actress’ art by 
the birth of her first child. Every the- 
atre-goer who is also a reader of per- 
sonal items, has noticed the heightened 
dramatic power and deepened insight 
exhibited by women of the stage after 
this experience, and probably the al- 
teration is as great in the natures of 




















all women, and only more obviously 
so in the case of the actress because 
she uses herself as the instrument of 
her art. 

So Nathalie broadened in many 
ways during Ralph’s absence. Success 
did much for her, subtly altering her 
point of view on many subjects, and it 
brought her also a measure of leisure 


before unknown to her. Because 
Ralph had always been a little 
impatiently scornful of her many 


ignorances, she spent much of her dis- 
engaged time in study, and the com- 
bination of hungry heart and active 
brain makes for long strides in the as- 
similation of knowledge. This general 
enlightenment was superficial and in- 
significant beside the upheaval of her 
nature which maternity worked. She 
came back to life, to her old interests, 
viewing them with other eyes. Even 
her love for Ralph had undergone a 
change. It was by no means lessened, 
but it had become, curiously, at once 
more tolerant and more exigent. In 
torture, she had created life, and she 
could no longer be humble, as she had 
once been; she saw now that much was 
due to her from her husband, which 
she had not been wont to receive. She 
made up her mind to write to him, 
freely and frankly, as soon as she 
should be strong enough to undertake 
the task. 

It happened, quite by chance, that 
before she felt able to do this, she 
came across, and began idly to turn 
over, the manuscript of “Before the 
Dawn,” as it was first written. Com- 
ing fresh to the reading of it as a 
whole, she stood confounded. Actress- 
like, she had before seized on_the part 
assigned her, and tried to understand 
and to act it independently of the rest 
of the play. She had not grasped the 
idea in Morrow’s mind, the magnifi- 
cent audacity of the lovers, their mor: 
splendid renunciations, the movement 
and clamor of vast social changes 
which surged behind the play, and the 
menace of revolution which pervaded 
it. 

Marveling at the unsuspected beau- 
ty and power of her husband’s work, 
she first frankly asked herself how 
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she could have so hopelessly misappre- 
hended him, and have formed so 
banal a conception of Tatyana. On the 
third reading another aspect of the 
case struck her. At the time, she had 
accepted the changes he had made in 
the play as the usual alterations fa- 
miliar to her during rehearsals of any 
new piece. This speech fails of its in- 
tended effect; that scene needs bolster- 
ing, it may be, or more likely, cutting. 
To alter the dénouement completely 
was rather sweeping, to be sure, but 
she supposed that Fordyce’s sugges- 
tion about it had not occurred to 
Ralph before, and it had seemed to 
her a manifest improvement. Now she 
saw not only that it was a ludicrous 
caricaturing of the whole idea and 
drift of the play—much as if some one 
should write a happy ending to “Ham- 
let”—but that the man who had writ- 
ten “Before the Dawn” in its original 
form must have seen very clearly what 
he was doing when he mutilated it. 

She seemed to draw closer to her 
husband, through this new compre- 
hension of what for so long had been 
his most intimate work. The strange 
Russian woman, with her matter-of- 
fact heroism, her Slavic fatalism and 
her utter simplicity in the human re- 
lationships, began to exert a fascina- 
tion over ‘Nathalie; and things Ralph 
had said, as he tried to elucidate the 
character for her, things but half un- 
derstood at the time, came back to her 
illuminatingly. And, as might have 
been expected, this penetrating of one 
of the veils that had been between 
them, this living in the thought-world 
he had woven, woke in her two things, 
—an overmastering longing for Ralph, 
and a strong wish to try the new pow- 
ers she was conscious of, in a serious 
presentation of the play in its true 
form. 

Her rosy little daughter, with the 
soft fuzz of hair and vague blue eyes, 
was unutterably dear to Nathalie, be- 
yond ali expectation loving and com- 
forting, but at this period, when she 
slept quite three quarters of the time, 
the activities connected with her could 
no more satisfy her mother’s mind 
than the appealing helplessness of 
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babyhood could still the hunger of her 
heart. There began to be long confer- 
ences with Greatorex about the new 
play, which Nathalie thought she might 
soon begin rehearsing. He had got for 
her a drama whose chief woman char- 
acter was the inevitable replica of the 
distorted Tatyana. 

“On. condition,” she said, “that we 
revive ‘Before the Dawn,’ for one 
matinée a week.” 

She had reached a pinnacle where 
her wishes had to receive considera- 
tion, and Greatorex consented, though 
reluctantly. In some doubt of the out- 
come, she did not, after all, write to 
































HE STUMBLED AROUND TO THE 

BACK OF THE STAGE AND TO HER 

DRESSING ROOM. HE FOUND HER 
ALONE, EXPECTANT 


her husband as she had planned, for 
she would not have him face even the 
possibility of a second fiasco, and she 
,also felt that no prohibition of hers 
could restrain him from coming home 
if he knew of the child’s existence. 
But “Before the Dawn,” presented 
in the spirit of its author, was no 
fiasco. Natalie woke the morning after 
its premiére, to find herself wreathed 
with very different laurels from those 
of last year’s gathering. Instead of 
“magnetic personality,” “vivid per- 
sonal charm” and “unusual and en- 
chanting prettiness,” she read of her 
mature and distinguished art, and of 
the profound and moving ‘quality of 
her masterly conception of the part of 
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Tatyana, There were laurels for Ralph 
too, which gave her more pleasure than 
her own, and she sent him her sum- 
mons to return enveloped in a sheaf 
of serious and respectful criticism of 
their joint work. Even now she re- 
served her great news. Face to face 
was best, after all. 

Morrow came out of the stupor of 
work he had been plunged in, as a man 
emerges from the influence of a drug. 
He felt dazed and a little weak; so 
absorbed in his new work had he been, 
and so entirely had he identified him- 
self. with the lives of his new set of 
characters, that he read the papers 


she sent him as he might have read of 
the success of another man’s work, 
but the passages relating to Nathalie 
woke in him a sudden and devouring 
interest in the wife he had so long neg- 
lected, and to say truth, almost for- 
gotten. 

What of Nathalie? What had been 
her life, her interests, since his de- 
parture? The woman who had played 
Tatyana in so masterly a style, and 
whose subtly altered beauty a photo- 
graph or two set in the text flashed 
upon him? 

Thoughts of his wife held Morrow 
through the long trance of the ocean 
voyage, and he was checked disagree- 
ably to receive, just before landing, 




















a message begging him not to come to 
her till after the matinée, happily the 
following day, of “Before the Dawn.” 
It was the woman, and not the actress, 
about whom his imagination had cir- 
cled, and the interval seemed very long 
before he could take his place in the 
dusky. crimson theatre, interested 
enough, now that the program was ac- 
tually in his hands, in this old, aban- 
doned dream come true. 

The play seemed so good that, with 
the delirious interval since its writing, 
he could scarcely believe himself its 
author. Stirring, well-acted, utterly out 
of:‘the ordinary, the enthusiasm it 
evoked around him communicated it- 
self to his nerves in the first fifteen 
minutes, with‘an intolerable thrill that 
partook both of torment and pleasure. 
Then a woman’s voice, insolently 
pitched, rang off-stage, and the next 
moment Nathalie was before him; and 
for Ralph the play ceased to exist, nor 
could he attempt to follow it. 

How had he left her! How had he 
left her! The lovely face, the char- 
acteristic, graceful movements, the 
soft turn of neck and shoulders and 
the ready voice, in whose cadences 
was to be recognized the very impal- 
pable essence of Nathalie’s .self—all 
these revelations of her, poignantly 
felt, eld Morrow spellbound and at 
gaze like a stage-struck boy. Certain 
tones of her voice, above all, made his 
heart shake and the hot tears smart 
under his eyelids. He remembered the 
coolness of her round, smooth arms, 
the feel of her vibrant hair and of her 
soft face pressed against his in the 
darkness. How had he left her! 

And how should he meet, her 
again? Eager, yet strangely reluctant, 
almost boyishly shy, when at last the 
final curtain was down and he might 
go to her, he stumbled around to the 
back of the stage and to her dressing- 
room. He found her alone, expectant. 

For just a moment, after he had 
closed the door and stood looking 
down at her, the gulf that this year 
had set between them seemed to the 
man to yawn black and impossible, 
with Nathalie forever unattainable on 
the farther side. Did Nathalie even see 
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the gulf? If she did, she ignored it with 
the saving instinct of her sex, and went 
to his arms as unswervingly as steel to 
magnet. 

Seconds or centuries later they drew 
apart, and, happy and triumphant, her 
liquid brown eyes met his. Gone for- 
ever from their confident depths was 
the dog-look of old, that had so irri- 
tated him. And the dog-look—hungry, 
worshiping, beseeching—had passed 
into Ralph’s own eyes, and was to 
shine there, unknown to himself and 
to Nathalie’s deep contentment, when- 
ever hereafter he should look at his 
wife. 

“And have you nothing to say 

to me,” she asked, “about — our 
child ?” 
_ “The play?” he stammered. “Natha- 
lie, I never saw it! There wasn’t any- 
thing or anybody in that theatre but 
you. Later, perhaps, I can attend to it, 
but just now I want nothing but you— 
all to myself.” 

He had taken the hurried .congratu- 
lations of Greatorex and others as relat- 
ing only to “Before the Dawn,” and 
the news was still hers to tell! Her 
heart beat fast. — 

“I hope you wont be disappointed,” 
she began with affected embarrassment, 
“but we can’t be alone together for— 
for quite a while. There’s some one at 
my apartment who—who I believe is 
going to stay a long time.” 

“Natalie! Oh, I am disappointed!” 
He was really provoked, she noted 
with secret delight. “I have myself to 
blame, of course, staying away so 
long.” 

“But you’re certain to like her,” she 
assured him. “She’s—she’s so sweet. 
I’m only afraid you'll like her better 
than me.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t like anybody but 
you. Can’t we get rid of her some- 
how ?” . 

In the center of her dressing-table 
stood the latest photograph of little 
Miss Morrow, and with a simple ges- 
ture she laid it in his hand, which 
trembled violently as he understood. 

“If you want to send her away after 
— seen her,” said Nathalie, “we 
will.” 











Osculation’s Artful Aid 
By BERTON BRALEY 


In years gone by a kiss or two 
Was all you'd see in any play; 
The labial junctions were but few 
In that precise and proper day. 
The hero loved his lady’s charms 
But shunned osculatory bliss, 
Until, with her within his arms 
The curtain fell upon—a kiss! ° 


Now times have changed: at half past eight 
The curtain rises on a pair 
Of juveniles who osculate 
With energy and savoir faire. 
The butler and the parlor maid 
Get in the game with merry vim; 
Their labial prowess is displayed: 
He kisses her; she kisses him. 


And so it goes throughout the piece 
And lip is ever joined to lip. 
The kisses never seem to cease; 
. The actors let no moment slip 
But what some pair are in a clinch 
And kissing till they’re out of breath; 
An actor’s job is quite a cinch 
Unless he’s fairly kissed to death! 


I wonder if these facts explain 
The mystery so deeply shrouded, 

Of why the actors’ ranks remain 

. So evidently overcrowded. 
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Making Love-Making Pay 


YET, SAYS “SILLY COURTENAY; 
PROFESSIONAL STAGE LOVER, IT IS 
ve THE NITRO-GLYCERINE OF ALL PLAYS, 
READY TO BLOW UP THE WHOLE 
PIECE IF NOT PROPERLY HANDLED 


By Ada Patterson 


1O BE a discoverer of talent, play of unique, appealing quality. 

T | to be a keen-eyed, dollar- Making himself half-owner of it, he 
counting business man, and contributed one more to the deficit 
to be at the same time the most popu- which all our English visitors bewail, 
lar native love-maker on the actor-manager, for not only does 
the Ameri- he perform in the play and 
can stage, is to direct its staging, but he 
have a triplicate counts and collects 
personality. To its receipts, there- 































have_ but by further en- 
recent- riching him- 
ly forced self. These 
the public activi- 
to a recog- ties not 
nition of absorb- 
the trin- ing him, 
ity of ex- he contin- 
cellence ues in 
is good that play 
reason for to main- 
a man to tain his 
sit calmly position 
down and as a favor- 
congratu- ite stage 
late himself. lover. 

William For Wil- 
Courtenay liam Cour- 
hasn’t offered tenay, ac- 


tor-manager, 
has __ proved 
that love-making 
pays. Good stage 
love-making, unlike 
virtue in not being 
its own reward, 
brings high salary, 
star-ship, play-ownership. 
Photograph by By these successive 
yishkins rungs of’ the dra- 


himself con- 
gratula- 
tions, because 
he is a modest 
young man— 
and because, % 
moreover, he’s too \ 
busy for self-felic- 
itations. 

He discovered that 
“Under Cover” is a 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 
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then purely a business 
arrangement. 
When a youthful 
lover was _ needed, 
everyone who knew 
his Rialto thought 
of “Billy” Cour- 
tenay. Why? 
Because he is 
handsome? But 
there are many 
handsome men. See 
the waiters at your 
café and the chauf- 
feurs on your box. 
But Mr. Courte- 
nay’s is distinctive 
& handsomeness, ro- 
%; mantically distinc- 


‘matic ladder has William Courtenay risen 
through the excellence of his dramatic woo- 
ings. 

“Get Billy Courtenay!” says the ambitious 
author, an argument to clinch a contract 
with a reluctant manager. 

“Wonder if we can get Billy Courte- 
nay?” says a manager, who, reading a 
‘script, sees the hero described as 
“young, good-looking and earnest, an 
ideal lover.” 

“Get that young man 
at the Empire. 
What’s his name— 
William Cour - 
tenay? Yes. Get 
him for the 
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New York ° 
tive. He has a lithe 

WILLIAM fj 
elon ae igure that I pre- 
WHEN A Photograph by Sarony, 
MEMBER OF New York 
DALY S STOCK VIRGINIA HARNED 
COMPANY AS Trilby 







lead,’’ com- 
manded a,star who 
had. rehearsed sev- 
eral leading men 
and found they 
were stupid, clumsy 
or hopelessly  ill- 
looking. “I never 
dreamed of him 
then as a hus- 

band,” she said 
ten years 
later as a se- 

quel to 
what was 









New York 
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VIRGINIA HARNED 
WILLIAM COURTENAY AND VIRGINIA HARNED 


IN “IRIS” 
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MAKING LOVE-MAKING PAY 


dict will never take on flesh. He has 
a comely face, regular featured and 
with fine fresh color. His eyes, large 
and blue, set well apart, are the kind 
in which dreams lie, or which glow 
with sudden feeling. He has a mop 
of curly black hair that he is too manly 
to permit to grow long, His mouth is 
wide. The lips are full and mobile. 
In his ’teens they used to 
say, “What a beauti- 
ful boy!” In his 
thirties they 
have changed 
the phrase but. 
little. 

He has been 
making stage- 
love for 
twenty years. 
It is written | 
for him in 
Broadway’s 
book of fate 

‘that he will 
continue his 
love-mak- 
ing for an- 
other twen- 
ty. The stars 
have decreed it, 
women stars. All 
want him for a 
stage lover: Ask | 
them why and they \, 
will answer: “Be- 
cause he is in the pic- 
ture and plays well 
the part.” 

An unfailing ba- 
rometer of popular- 
ity is the sale of an 
actor’s photographs at a certain Fifth 
Avenue depot. There male beauties of 
the stage have raged their little day and 
died. But William Courtenay lives on 
and on. 

The gray-haired proprietor of the 
shop smiles his replies to the queries 
of romantic girls who assort, meditate 
upon, or grow gigglesome over the pic- 
tured lineaments of the most popular 
native interpreter of romance. 

“Is he married?” they ask. 

“No.” His smile is as illuminating as 
the speech of the Sphinx. “If the fool- 































“THE ONLY WOMAN 
TO WHOM I EVER PRO- 
POSED, LAUGHED AT ME THF. FIRST 
TIME I ASKED HER TO MARRY ME.” 
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ish peeps didn’t read his marriage an- 
nouncements, I wont enlighten them,” 
he said to me when a bevy of them had 
fluttered cooingly through the picture- 
flanked aisle and into sunshine-bathed 
Fifth Avenue. 

Yes, dear “peeps,” William Cour- 
tenay is married, hopelessly married, 
from your point of view. 


IRGINIA HARNED, 

resembling a rose 
as she always does, 
but this time a 
rose Whose 
petals are dis- 
turbed by a 
strong 
win gs, 

called at 
her mana- 
ger’s office 
and com- 
plained that 
none of the 
leading men 
he had_ fur- 
nished her were 
adequate for the 
_ part of the lover 
in “Tris.” 

“He must be a 
gentleman and he 
must be able to make 
love,” she insisted. 
“Where can you find such 
a man?” inquired the 
manager. He called 
the roll of the lovers 
who in appearance or 
in acting, seldom in 
both, had risen to 
their audience’s conception of the char- 
acter: “Julian L’Estrange supporting 
Maxine Elliott; H. B. Warner, en- 
gaged for ‘The Battle.’ They are Eng- 
lishmen. Where can you find a native 
product for the part?” The manager 
marred his dubious beauty with a 
frown. 

“Get me the young man—what’s his 
name ?—who is playing juvenile leads 
at the Empire? I saw him in ‘The 
Wilderness.’ He is delightful,” she 
said. 

A woman star is the only synonym 
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for queen in America. And so Miss 
Harned had her way. 

That was the beginning, though a 
remote one. Time and tides and the 
changes that come ‘with the grinding 
of the earth on its axis, favored the 
personal romance of ‘the romance- 
playing young man. The sequel I wit- 
nessed when I was one of the guests 
at a house-party at Wistaria Lodge, 
a quaint, white, frame house standing 
back on a sloping lawn from the Old 
Post Road between Boston and New 
York. 

A few of the guests were stirring 
early, but not earlier than their host 
and hostess, though the host had played 
in “Romance” for the two hundredth 
time in New York the night before. 
Outlined against the wire netting of 
the screened porch-chamber on the 
second floor, we saw a tall, slight fig- 
ure standing beside a shorter, fuller 
one. A black, curly head leaned close 
to a golden one. 

When that event, unknown and only 
guessed on Broadway, had _ been 
achieved, when the sun had risen, and 
we had seen and could swear it had 
risen, Mr. and Mrs. William Cour- 
tenay told us that watching the sun 
rise is a daily rite of theirs. 

“Paul and Virginia of the Rialto,” 
said the grand dame of a company in 
which Mr. Courtenay had played. It 
is significant that William Courtenay 
always leaves friends behind him in 
the companies in which he has played, 
and that the friendships continue. This 
grand dame was the relic of a twenty 
years’ friendship. 

“You’ve only one rival,” one of us 
shouted up to the bride. 

“Tell me her name.” Her mock rage 
was terrifying. 

“Mrs. Sol Smith,” was the reply. 
The oldest actress on the American 
stage always refers to this popular 
young stage-lover as “Dear Willie.” 
“He was always kind to me and 
thoughtful,” she said, and said enough. 


AST summer all the old friends 
of the pair were bidden to Wis- 
taria Lodge for a belated celebration 
of the announcement of the marriage. 
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Characteristic is it of both that these 
friends were friends of many years. 
They don’t forget old friends in fancies 
for new. John Mason was there. He 
had brought up the bridegroom by 
hand, he asserted. 

“You taught me most of what I 
know - about , acting,’ averred | the 
younger man, pledging his old friend 
by raised glass. 

“You may kiss me on the cheek, 
Willie,” said the elder. “My lips are 
sacred,” 

A mystery to bride and bridegroom 
was the fact that the twelve guests at 
their board, old friends all, had wept 
more or less openly at the announce- 
ment. 

“We thought they’d be delighted,” 
said the amazed bridegroom. “They 
were,” said the bride. ““That was their 
way of showing it.” Wherein she 
proved herself, as women always prove 
themselves, the greater psychologist. 

“We thought they’d be so glad they’d 
at least smile,” grumbled the still dis- 
satisfied bridegroom. “At least I can 
understand why the bachelors wept. 
They had thought they had a chance 
for themselves. One of them sent Lady 
a basket of flowers the day before. 
On his card was scribbled—he writes 
a villainous hand; it’s hard for me to 
make it out: “To the sweetest girl in 
the world.’ Wonder why people, not 
bachelors, cry. at weddings and an- 
nouncements of weddings?” 

“They weep at the finality of it,” I 
suggested. 

“Finality,” he grumbled. “Ever been 
to Chicago? No, I think people cry at 
weddings because it is the only time 
sentiment is allowed the upper hand in 
public. It isn’t bad form to cry at wed- 
dings, as yet. It will be, believe me, 
for the wedding invitations of the fu- 
ture will bear the request: ‘Please do 
not weep,’ or ‘You will oblige by leav- 
ing your tears at home.’ Plain?” 

It was, more or less, and it led us 
away from the secret marriage of the 
stage-hero and heroine who had waited 
three months after their secret jour- 
ney to New Jersey to be wedded, to 
tell their friends—for two reasons. 
They didn’t want any wedding pres- 
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ents—both were so well sup- 
plied with household and ward- 
robe furnishings that to be- 
stow more would have been 
a work of supererogation— 
and they had chosen to an- 
nounce it after the manner of 
their own liking. It would have 
been romantic but it wasn’t to 
be, for one day at an Easter 
dinner the bridegroom grew so 
proud that he couldn’t hold the 
secret any longer; and he told 
it between strokes while carv- 
ing the turkey. 


HIS mention of sentiment 
led us away from the sen- 
timental climax of his life and 
back again, for it took us upon 
the stage and back to that 
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VIRGINIA HARNED AT. “WISTARIA LODGE” 


it 


his 





“GET 
THAT YOUNG 
MAN AT THE 

EMPIRE—WHAT S 
-HIS NAME?” 

THAT WAS TEN 
YEARS AGO; 
NOW THEY 

ARE MARRIED 


said 


men 






























Photograph by Otto Sarony Com- 


pany, New York 
VIRGINIA HARNED 


which the stage re- 
flects. 
A man is taking 


stage reputation, 


and almost his life, in 
his hands -every time 
he plays a love scene,” 


this stage-lover 


of many _ actresses. 
“The danger is found 
in the attitude of the 


and women of to- 


day toward love. They love as much 
and as deeply as ever, but they are 
ashamed to talk about it, so we must 
give it to them in homeopathic doses. 
Every leading man knows that while 
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he may strangle villains with impu- 
nity, he must approach a love scene 
with the utmost care. Else the dreaded 
laugh.” 

Mr. Courtenay, in loose gray trou- 
sers, grass-stained, and a blue and 
white striped shirt, was watering the 
lawn. I was wandering about after 
him, gathering scraps of stage and hor- 
ticultural wisdom. 

“Look at that pirate of a weed try- 
ing to strangle that rosebush,” he 
fretted. “A man ought to be on the 
job by the first day of June.” 

Which would indicate that Mr. Cour- 
tenay is, first of all, a country gentle- 
man. Plainly he resented the encroach- 
ments of Mme. Cavallini, the prima 
donna, and eight performances of 
“Romance” a week, upon his garden- 
ing at Wistaria Lodge. 

“But there must be the love element 
in a play of the United States?” 

He turned the hose determinedly 
upon a clump of yellowing grass. 

“Yes,” he assented. “There must be 
a flavor of it. I have concluded that 
that was what was the matter with 
‘Ready Money.’ It started with all the 
impetus of distinct novelty in New 
York and in: London. It was talked of 
for a few weeks, and houses were 
crowded. Then interest diminished. I 
am convinced it was because of the 
lack of women and love in the play. 
But you can have too much love. There 
must not be a tinge of mawkishness. 
And a man must play his love scenes 
rapidly.” 

“As they rush the scenes in a George 
Cohan play to hide its flaws?” 

William Courtenay smiled. I’ve 
never seen him tempted into an ill- 
humored remark. 

“What is the reason love-making is 
dangerous on the stage?” 

“Because the stage reflects the 
modes of life and it is one of our 
modes of present-day living not to 
talk much about love. When a man 
talks about it he looks sheepish. When 
a woman talks about it she jokes. The 
only woman to whom I ever proposed 
laughed at me the first time I asked 
her to marry me.” 

He glanced toward the vine-screened 
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veranda where Mrs. Courtenay was 
chatting with her house party. Her 
laughter drifted through the lattice of 
vine leaves and across the terrace. It 
was a pleasant laugh. Listening, her 
good-looking lord smiled. 

“It’s true. She laughed and laughed. 
More, she giggled as though it were 
an actual school-girl joke, and she 
kept it up. That isn’t what a man could 
construe as encouragement. If a man 
gets that from the woman he loves and 
who is at least presumed to pity him, 
what must he expect from the people 
out in front who have no personal in- 
terest in him? A guffaw, unless he is 
careful. B 

“Then slang has become a part of 
our vocabulary and that has dealt a 
blow at the outward forms of romance. 
When a man knows that if he tells a 
girl he loves her she is likely to an- 
swer with ‘Quit your kidding,’ he de- 
fers his proposal. He even is likely to 
remain a bachelor.” 

“Your state proves you a brave man.” 

“At least a persistent one. Yes, 
there’s only one condition that makes 
it safe to protract your love-making 
beyond a minute or two on the stage. 
That is to place it in a romantic pe- 
riod and to wear the ruffles and full- 
skirted coats and long hair of such a 
period. The audiences seem to revere, 
or to be abashed by the period, and 
they are silent before the custom as 
they are before the costumes, of that 
time. 

“A reason deeper than these is that 
hero-worship has passed. There cannot 
be long-drawn love-making without 
hero-worship, and man has toppled off 
his pedestal. In all the States, and 
especially the large cities, where 
woman suffrage is established, ro- 
mance is dim and chivalry has faded 
from the picture of life. 

“In the deepest chamber of our 
hearts we long for the deep actualities 
of life, true love, true friendship, real 
companionship. We crave simplicity, 
and nature and a serene life.” 

“And country sunrises,” I finished. 

“And country sunsets. Moonlight is a 
better, more lasting, and a more beau- 
tiful illuminant than any incandescent 
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that ever blazed over a theatre. That’s 
the reason we of the stage are all mov- 
ing to the country. Virginia hates to 
go to town and J am the most profound 
student of time-tables that ever puffed 
his way to the4ower level of the Grand 
Central Station. 

“But it’s the mode to can your emo- 
tions, and you must not , 
let them escape on 
the stage, unless 
you are playing 
in a drama of a 
romantic pe- 
riod. I should 
not be sur- 
prised to 
see a re- 
vival of 
plays of 
that  pe- 
riod, judg- 
ing by the 
recep- 
tion of 
‘Romance,’ { 
~~ £0 rf 
people are 
hungry for 
the sweet 
things _ of 
life. The 
craving for 
them drives men 
into business and } 
women into auction 
bridge dissi- 


b IN HIS 
pation. I "TEENS 

come wpon THEY USED 

proofs of it crate . 

Cv ery. day. seaurirut ov!” 
They joke un ats ruirties 
about love, THEY HAVE CHANGED 
but they TH PHRASE BUT LITTLE 


sneer with tears in their eyes.” 

I recalled what Otis Skinner had 
said of “playing pretty boys” and how 
glad he had been to escape to stronger, 
if less alluring creations. 

“Do you tire of love-making ! ?” Tasked. 

“Well, yes, I do,” he replied thought- 
fully. “Richard Mansfield advised me 
to leave romance and play other roles. 
I enjoyed ‘Arsene Lupin.’ That was 
an almost loveless play, you know, 
and the fellow was clever and agile 
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and facile. Yes, I enjoyed that part. 
But I enjoyed creating the part of 
the Canadian lad in ‘The Wolf,’ 
which we played for fifty-two weeks. 
That was chiefly a character rdle, but 
it had a love scene and a long love 
speech, at which no one laughed be- 
cause it was too evidently sincere.” 
“Then sincerity is the 
saving grace of mod- 
ern love-making ?” 
“Exactly. Sin- 
cerity in speech- 
writing and 
sincerity in 
speech - de- 
livery. 
I make a 
point of 
feel- 
ing my 
speeches. 

If I don’t 
feel them 
br tan'’t 
make the 
man in the 
back row 
feel them, 
and if he 
doesn’t he will 
laugh, or, 
which is al- 
most as_ bad, 

grow _ restless 
and rattle his 
program.” 
Which takes us 
back almost to 
the beginning 
when we made the 
query: “Why, 
when we 
speak of a 
romantic rdle do we, public and. mana- 
ger and profession alike, think of Wil- 
liam Courtenay ?” 

I have said it was because he is 
handsome. I add as positively, because 
he is sincere. He knows there is love, 
romantic love, on this whirling old 
globe. He hasn’t gone money mad nor 
cynically crazy. He believes in love as 
a corner-stone of happy life, and: that 
belief rings in his stage speeches and 
makes captive his audiences. 
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Editor's Note: 
Mr. Fyles has writ- 
ten the charming 
story of “Julia, An- 
nie, Fay and Other 
Kiddies,’ who be- 
gan their stage ca- 
reers aboard the 
natty craft, “H. M 

Pinafore.” IJm- 
agine the Julia Mar- 
lowe of to-day as 
Little Buttercup, 
or Annie Russell 
or Fay Templeton 
singing as she 
swings from the 
rope-ladder, or Wil- 
liam Collier in the 
chorus! 


“Pinafore. 
P trasnine Ship 


MANY FORMER LITTLE 
BUTTERCUPS AND JOSE- 
PHINES ARE OUR STAGE 
CELEBRITIES OF TO-DAY 


By Vanderheyden Fyles 
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WILLIAM COLLIER, OF 
AN EARLY “PINA- 
FORE” CHORUS 


~ TF ALL the 
| | adult actors of to-day 
who played in “Pinafore 


when they were kiddies (formerly known 
s “children”) were to assemble at. one per- 
formance of the remarkable revival of the 
operetta at the Hippodrome, they would 
more than fill its vast auditorium. Or, if all 
volunteered, an extraordinary “all-star” cast 
could be recruited from their ranks; though 
it is doubtful whether Julia Marlowe would 
be satisfied with her old, obscure part of 
Hebe and Henry Woodruff be as much ad- 
mired as the fair Josephine as he was thirty- 
. odd years ago. 

Long before the days when managerial 
imagination could have conjured such a spec- 
tacle as that realized at the Hippodrome, 
where a singing crew of four hundred sail 
the ocean tank, and their saucy ship’s a 
beauty, “Pinafore” raged through the coun- 
try as nothing since, or any entertainment 
will again. For copyright conditions in 1879 
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»» EDNA MAY 


FRITZ WILLIAMS IN 

A SCENE WITH ANN 

MURDOCK IN “A 
PAIR OF SIXES” 














were such that 
the authors 
were powerless 
to protect their 
work outside of 
England. Any- 
one who wanted 
to, could. pro- 
duce “Pina- 
fore” without 
paying them a 
penny; and al- 
most everybody 
did. 
Phonquet by hite, 

ANNIE RUSSELL IN 


“SHE STOOPS TO 
- CONQUER” 











The face of the Western Hemi- 
sphere broke out in a rash of 
“Pinafores.” Our beloved Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen was the 
first of all Little Buttercups 
in New York. Also she was 
intoxicated when she sang 
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MRS. THOMAS 
WHIFFEN 





WALLACE 
EDDINGER 
IN “SEVEN 
KEYS TO 


BALDPATE” ‘ograph 


it first. A daring state- 
ment; but I have the 
dear old lady’s word 
/ for it. She was so 
frightened when about 
ay to make her entrance 
that her husband, the 

Sir Joseph Porter 


of the evening, 
Photograph by hastily forced a 
Wun tee York .--<deink -of »-whisky 





“PINAFORE” TRAINING SHIP 






















by White: New York many other 


* ness. 
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on her, just as she 
was going “on” to 
inform the public that 
she was called 
‘little Butter- 
Photograph CUP, POOT 
New York little But- 
EFFIE tercup,’ 

SHANNON though she 
could never tell 
why. 

She had never 
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JULIA MARLOWE 














tasted alcohol 
and swal- 
lowed the 
drink her 
husband 
handed her 
without 
knowing what it 
was. When she 
got before the 
footlights she was 
so dizzy that she 

couldn’t have 
told the why of 
































things besides her 
name of Butter- 
cup. It was only 
afterwards that she 
learned she had made a 
complete ange in 
spite of her vague- 
Then, pausing x 
only to give her hus- 

band a large piece of her 
mind for having done such 


HARRISON BROCKBANK AS Sir Joseph IN A SCENE WITH HARRY LA PEARL IN “H. M.S. PINAFORE” 
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a thing, she swore never to take a second 
drink as long as she lived. Thirty-five 
years on the water-wagon is a long 
ride! 

After endless adult companies had 
worn all novelty off of “Pinafore,” 
“stunt-devisers” swooped down on it. 
Several “pleasure parks” anchored 
ship-like stages in placid lakes or 


streams, placed rows of: seats on the 
adjacent shore, and took money from 
the guileless public for the privilege of 
hearing the same old thing over again, 
but with a little water on the side. 
Then too, amateurs seized upon the 
Poor, indeed, was the 


helpless piece. 
Sunday- 
school parlor 
that did not 
ring, some 
Friday night, 
with Sulli- 


van’s music. 
Church- 
choir “Pina- 


fore” compa- 
nies sprang 
up every- 
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paratively inconspicuous Fauntleroys 
of the same period or a little later, 
have developed into actors of excep- 
tional ease and skill. Ellen Terry, who 
has been on the stage since her third 
year, is insistent in urging that an ac- 
tor should begin in childhood. Henry 
Irving’s defects, she has gone so far 
as to say, came from the fact that he 
never “trod the boards” until he was a 
man; his great powers were imprisoned 
and it was only after long and labor- 
ious effort that he succeeded in free- 
ing them. It is a tradition with actors 
that “twenty years’ experience” is 
necessary to bring even genius to its 
full flower. 
One evening . 
at. “Seven 
Keys to Bald- 
pate,’ I was 
thinking how 
few young 
men on our 
stage have 
the facil- 
ity and lack 
of self-con- 
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where: the 
organiza- 
tion of sing- 
ers later, and so long and favorably, 
known as The Bostonians began in that 
way. For a time, it looked as though 
Gilbert and Sullivan had given the 
everlasting gate to Moody and 
Sankey. 


HEN the kiddies took their innings. 

Among the things we owe to 
“Pinafore” is the weaning of quite a 
quarter of our most accomplished stars 
of to-day. Which reminds us _ that, 
though some people enjoy pointing to 
cases of widely-known child actors 
who have come to nothing as adult 
actors, an early familiarity with the 
tricks of the stage gives grown play- 
ers an ease and un-seli-consciousness 
rarely attained by others. We are re- 
minded that of all the Little Lord 
Fauntleroys, the most famous two, 
Elsie Leslie and “Tommy” Russell, are 
of little or no account on the stage 
to-day. On the other hand, Joseph 
Santley and Wallace Eddinger, com- 


EARL MARSHALL AS The Boatswain IN “H. M.S. PINAFORE” 


sciousness of 
Wallace 
Eddinger, 
when it occurred to me that, after all, 
he was one of the very few actors un- 
der thirty who has “twenty years’ ex- 
perience” behind him. 

Francis Wilson, a staunch champion 


‘of the child-actor, declares that “the 


actor should begin as a child, acquiring 
technical knowledge before the period 
of self-consciousness has set in. The 
actor who has both technique and self- 
consciousness to contend with is at a 
double disadvantage. What was true of 
Irving is generally true of every actor 
who takes up his art after fourteen. 
Those who began late, such as Wynd- 
ham, Forbes-Robertson, Sothern, Drew, 
Mantell and Skinner, deplore their lost 
opportunity, and those who began early 
rejoice in their early advantage.” 

If this be true, then God bless “Pina- 
fore!” Also, a few blessings for Little 
Eva, the much wept-over Willie of 
“East Lynne,” and other nurseries of 
talent. For, though not of the “Pina- 
fore” ranks, Maude Adams, Ellen 

















“PINAFORE” TRAINING SHIP 


Terry, George M. Cohan, Mrs. Kendal, 
Lady Bancroft, Edith and Mabel Talia- 
ferro, Mrs. Charles Calvert, Joseph 
Santley, Holbrook Blinn, H. B. War- 
ner, Gertie Millar, Phyllis Rankin, 
Julia Sanderson, Iris Hawkins, Mrs. 
John Wood, Lew M. Fields, Kate, Vir- 
ginia and Isabel Bateman, Godfrey 
Tearle, Joseph M. Weber, Ellen Terry’s 
children, Edith and E. Gordon Craig, 
her nieces, Beatrice and Minnie Terry, 
Maude Fealy, Cecil and Edna May 
Spooner, Josephine Cohan, Elsie Janis, 
Lillian Lawrence, Elsie Leslie, May Ir- 
win, Bessie and Nellie McCoy, Valli 
Valli,. Maggie Mitchell, Henry E. Dixey, 
Mary Young, Bijou Fernandez, Mrs. 
Russ Whytal, “Wallie” Eddinger, Nina 
Sevening, Marie Lohr, “Tommy” Rus- 
sell, Eva Tanguay (a volatile Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Vl be bound!), Flo 
Irwin, Eva Kelly, Dallas Welford, 
Madge Titheradge and Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske were ali child-actors, many 
being carried on first as babies; and 
Ethel Barrymore, Viola Allen, Eleanor 
Robson, Blanche Walsh, Ada Rehan 
and Cecilia Loftus are among the 
many actresses who began before they 
were sixteen. 


ANY names have been omitted 
from that list, but, at least, it 
clears the deck for “Pinafore.” That 
special talent asserts itself even in the 
very youthful might be argued from the 
fact that Julia Marlowe and Annie 
Russell started in the chorus of juvenile 
“Pinafore” companies, but were soon 
observed for their cleverness and 
advanced to leading roles. (Charles 
Klein was in the same chorus with 
Miss Marlowe; nobody advanced him; 
just for that, when he grew older— 
one could hardly say “grew up’’—he 
quit the stage for good and wrote 
“The Gamblers” and “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” 

On the other hand, if the manager 
of thirty-five years ago is to be praised 
for his perspicacity in discerning em- 
bryo queens of the stage in little Julia 
and Annie, how about Effie Shannon, 
Virginia Earle and Edna May—not 
to mention Willie Collier, who never 
got beyond the chorus in “Pinafore?” 
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In the company in which the youth- 
ful Effe was a sister or a cousin or 
an aunt, Fritz Williams, to whom she 
was destined to “play opposite” dur- 
ing many of their earlier adult years 
in the old Lyceum Stock Company, 
was the somewhat short but pompous 
Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B. “How we 
girls adored him!” Miss Shannon, who 
has reached “years of discretion,” 
recollects. 

It is, perhaps, a good thing that Fay 
Templeton sang Ralph (pronounced 
Rafe) Rackstraw when she was a 
child, in 1880, instead of at the Hip- 
podrome to-day, for, ample artist that 
she has become, she would probably 
have more difficulty than even Vernon 
Dalhart in maintaining a nonchalant 
smile while singing gentle tenor senti- 
ments seventy feet above the stage, 
swinging on a rope-ladder. Although 
a few years ago this Ralph (I did not 
say wraith) of childhood’s happy hours 
showed herself the best of all Butter- 
cups, Miss Templeton was not con- 
structed for mizzen-tops. 

Henry Woodruff, the Josephine of 
one of Haverly’s juvenile “Pinafore” 
companies, a part which Ida Mulle 
played in the troupe with Effie Shan- 
non and Fritz Williams and to which 
Annie Russell was advanced from the 
chorus, is not the only boy actor who, ° 
on occasion, had to suffer the indignity 
of wearing skirts and being a “goil.” 
Blonde curls have their drawbacks. 
When Joseph Santley, who has been on 
the stage steadily since his third year, 
was “Little Joey,” he was small and 
fair and had long yellow ringlets. 
That was when he was about six years 
old. In Corse Payton’s stock company, 
he was cast for whatever juvenile rdle 
came along, whether boy, girl or Lord 
Fauntleroy. But three or four years 
later—oh joyous change!—he was 
“starred” in “A Boy of the Streets,” 
and “From” Rags to Riches,” as 
the newsboy-hero who, single-handed, 
rescued virtue and foiled the villains. 


ULIA MARLOWE (born Frost, 
named Sarah Frances, known in her 
juvenile acting days as Fanny Brough, 
re-christened Julia Marlowe, and suc- 
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Photograph by 
Otto Sarony, 
New York 


















take up her old role of Buttercup at the Hip- 
podrome, before Fay Templeton took it up 
and dropped it again; but the effort would 
have been useless. Miss Marlowe is a 
notorious sufferer from mal de mer and 
would not have risked the turbulent 
crossing on the boundless tank, from 
L. U. E. to the good ship Pinafore, in 
a bumboat. I don’t know what a bum- 
boat is; but the fact that Little Butter- 
cup’s has not sunk to 
the sea- 
weed and 





































FAY 
TEMPLETON 


cessively, by her own 
volition, Mrs. Robert 
Tabor and Mrs. E. H. 
Sothern) began in the 
chorus of a “Pina- 
fore” company  con- 
ducted by 
one Colo- 






New York 

VERNON DALHART AS Ralph Rack- 
straw IN THE HIPPODROME “PINA- 

FORE” PRODUCTION 

Photograph plumbing at the Hippo- 
NewYork drome in spite of carry- 
JOSEPH ing Josephine Jacoby and 
SANTLEY Marie Horan, at alter- 
nate performances, 
(they have two 
complete 
casts at the 
Hippo- 
drome, 


play- 

ing at 

even- 

ing 

IDA CONQUEST an d 
nel Miles, whose sister-in-law mati- 
discerned her latent talent almost neé per- 
immediately, and she was soon form- 
promoted from Cousin Hebe to ances re- 
Little Buttercup—in which -role spective- 
Ida Conquest and Anne Suth- ly), goes to 


erland, at the tender ages of eight 
and ten and in Boston and Chicago, 
respectively, made their very first 
appearances. 

I don’t know whether Miss Marlowe 
was “approached” by the Shuberts to 


prove that the 
Lusitania has 
nothing on a 
bumboat when it 
comes to carrying 


heavy cargo. 
Photograph by Sykes, New York 
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| ilm Star 
}at Twenty 


ETHEL GRANDIN GOT A 
JOB BY BEING “JOHN- 
NIE-ON-THE-SPOT”’ 
AND SHE’S KEPT IT 
BY OVERCOMING ODDS 


_ By Monte M. Katterjohn 
FP Tatil just past her 





ETHEL 
GRANDIN IN 
THREE POSES 


twentieth birthday, Ethel 
Grandin, the diminutive 
and winsome sweetheart and hero- 
ine in scores and scores of photo- 
plays, enjoys the distinc- 


| 4 ~~ # tion of having played the 

















‘ 
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leading rdle in the great- 
est money-making motion 
picture so far produced— 
“Traffic in Souls,” that 
underworld drama that 
» startled a hation and 
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MISS 





iR/ IN 
brought down pri sree 
Anthony Com- Baring, 
stock’s wrath. BEING 

RESCUED 





Miss Grandin ap- : 
peared as Lorna Baring, the {itr crav- 
weak sister who was lured imto grs iw 
the house with drawn blinds.  “rrarric | 
A little less than three years 1% SOULS 
ago, I watched a Civil War 
drama in which a mite of a girl was cast as 
the heroine. That she might avenge the 
death of her parents, she was compelled to 
risk her life and perform feats so daring that 
I wondered how it was possible. I remember, 
and distinctly, that I remarked that manu- 
facturers of films did not even stop at rob- 
bing cradles to thrill the insatiable public; 
for she who portrayed the hot-headed little 
Southern lassie was infantile in compari- 
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son with all the others who INA 



























made up the cast, though sacryg 
she plainly ~ AN 
showed her- ~A#ae Imp 
self to be® 


an ef fi- 
cient ac- 
tress. And 
it was only 
the oth- y. 


er day that I learned the identity of the 
“child” who braved raging torrents, clam- 
F bered across rocky crags, and fought 
in the trenches beside grizzled veterans of war. 
Miss Grandin was the girl. She began her picture 
career only three years ago. 

That was about the time that “Little Mary” 
Pickford was - first becoming 
known as a photo-play 
actress of more or 
less __abil- ity. Ethel 
Grandin 









was then 
making the rounds of 
the different New 
York studios, seek- 
ing work. . Finally 
she called at the 
home of Imp 
films, where she 
learned that 
considerable 
hubbub was be- 
ing made because 
Miss _ Pickford 
had refused to re- 
new her contract 
and was departing 
that day to join an- 
other company. 
A. director who was 
greatly concerned happened 











Unity Photograrh 
Company, New York 


“Tt AM QUITE CONTENT TO 
APPEAR ON THE SCREEN FOR 
THE REST OF MY LIFE 























A FILM STAR AT TWENTY 


to pass through the waiting room 
where the applicants for work were 
hanging against the rail—a time when 
most directors seek the most remote 
spots in the studio. This director spied 
a girl hatdly as big as the diminutive 
Miss Pickford. Half an hour later 
Ethel Grandin was going through a 
test—being photographed in various 
positions to see if she was “screen- 
pretty’—and that very afternoon she 
made up for the taking of her first 
picture. ' 

On the following day she stepped 
into “Little Mary’s” shoes, or perhaps 
I should say slippers, and they suited 
her exactly, for she is exactly.the same 
age as Miss Pickford. 

Just about this time the craze for 
Indian, cowboy, and Civil War dramas 


was on. Every producer was doing - 


“big-battle stuff.” All of a sudden Miss 
Grandin and a company of players were 
speeding to California, where they were 
to enact.the first of the thrilling and 
spectacular war dramas that were so 
popular in that day. 

This was the real beginning for 
“Little Ethel,” as the other members 
of the company came to call her. She 
couldn’t ride a horse, didn’t know how 
to swim, had never fired a gun, hated 
to run through tangled bushes and 
wade swamps, and in the beginning, 
was looked upon by the directors as 
a great bother. . 

But Miss Grandin soon learned. As 
she says, “It was a matter of bread and 
butter.” Six months after she arrived 
in California, the public was viewing 
mammoth war spectaclés showing a 
tiny bit of humanity in the form of a 
girl as she jumped from an exploding 
powder wagon into a raging stream, 
swam to shore, mounted a frightened 
horse and dashed madly through the 
tangled forest. And—but I interviewed 
Miss Grandin the other day and I’m 
sure you prefer to let her do some of 
the talking. 


“THE first picture I worked in after 

arriving on the Pacific Coast was 
called ‘The Aggressor,’” she said. “I 
was the wife of a young prospector, 
and I was compelled to ride a horse 
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which I am confident had never been 
saddled before. I was sick for almost 
a week, but the next time I fared much 
better. 

“It was only a few weeks after 
finishing “The Aggressor’ that we be- 
gan work on the first multiple-reel In- 
dian war drama to be produced by any 
company, called, ‘War on the Plains.’ 
In this play I was the only person who 
wasn’t killed. 

“IT made my first appearance on the 
stage when I was seven years old and 
have been acting ever since. Joseph 
Jefferson was my tutor. He taught me 
a lot, though I didn’t realize it then. 
Next, I played child parts with Andrew 
Mack, after which I worked a season 
under the tutelage of Edna May. 
Vaudeville followed, then three years 
in a minor part with Chauncey Olcott’s 
company, and in 1910 I became a mem- 
ber of the Cecil Spooner Stock Com- 
pany. 

“Tt was in the spring of tg11 that I 
took up picture acting, and I hope that 
I will never be obliged to give 
it up, for I am quite content to 
appear only on the screen for the rest 
of my life. 

“T think the day of the big feature 
and the overly-advertised stage actress 
in«pictures is rapidly passing. The pub- 
lic doesn’t like the five- and six-reel 
story nearly as well as it did the con- 
centrated. short-length pictures that 
were produced three years ago. I think 
the one-reel production will always be 
the picture fan’s favorite, and I prefer 
working in four one-reel stories to one 
four-reel story. 

“The future of the motion picture 
lies in the good, meaty one-reel pic- 
ture—the sort that points a moral or 
just entertains. I detest the filthy 
comedies produced nowadays, and un- 
less the producers watch out they are 
going to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. The public is getting tired 
of watching men get hit in the face 
with pies, and of others turning them- 
selves into human milk fountains. The 
true picture comedy is the sort that’s 
known as ‘dress suit’ or ‘parlor-com- 
edy.’ Study the successful manufactur- 
er’s methods and you'll not find him 
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producing burlesque and __ slap-stick 
comedy.” . ; 

We talked about a lot of other 
things, too. I learned she is an en- 
thusiastic “autoist” and drives her 
own car. “I am a speed maniac,” 
she said. “I like to strike a 
smooth country road and burn 
it up. The hum of the stead- 
ily-pounding motor is like 
music.” 

Oh- yes! She se yea - 
likes music, the ~ negated : 
theatre, and it is 1n souts.” 
her belief that 
Nazimova is the greatest actress 
in the world. 

“Yes, I like Madam Bernhardt, ee 
but I like Nazimova better,” was “ 
her way of expressing her taste for 
the stars of the speaking stage. 

Some of Miss Grandin’s most recent 
work before the camera is to be seen in the 
films of “Miss Nobody From No- 
where,” “Not to Be Explained,” “The 
Awakening of Mary Cooper,” “Beneath 
the Mask,” and “Forgetting. 
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“Tl THINK THE 
DAY OF THE BIG 
FEATURE AND 
THE OVERLY AD- 
VERTISED STAGE 
ACTRESS IN PIC- 
TURES IS PASS- 
ING. THE ONE- 
REEL PRODUCTION 
WILL ALWAYS BE 
THE PICTURE 
FAN’S FAVORITE” 
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lf Vou Weeks 
Be a Librettist—Don t! 


‘‘ABANDON ALL HOPE, YE WHO ENTER 
HERE’? MUST ORIGINALLY HAVE BEEN 
WRITTEN, MR. WOLF THINKS, BY A 
MUSICAL COMEDY LIBRETTIST AFTER 
HIS FIRST ATTEMPT—-AND YET HE 
GOES ON WRITING MUSICAL COMEDIES 


By Meaweted Wolt 


“The 
etc. 


with Channing Pollock, of 
‘““The Beauty Shop,’’ 


Co-author, 
Red Widow,”’ 





f+ F YOU possess the patience 
] | of Job, the will power of 
Napoleon, and the endur- 
ance of a Marathon winner, you may 
have a small chance of success in writ- 
ing musical. comedy. Without those 
qualities you are almost certain to fail, 
and, in any event, the advice of a hum- 
ble journeyman librettist is—Don’t. 
Somewhere in the world there may 
be a more difficult task than writing a 
musical play which eventually attains 
popularity and profits. Perhaps Her- 
cules’ job in cleansing the Augean 
stables, or Atlas’ feat in supporting the 
world, involved as harrowing hardship, 
but the writer doubts it. “Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here,” unquestionably 
was written by a disconsolate libret- 
tist after his first .work. 
The desire to write musical plays 














is a curse, far more deadening than 
the drug habit. Avoid it as you would 
a serpent or a ticket speculator or a 
young woman selling chances at a 
charity bazaar. 

If all this be true—and believe me, 
patient reader, it is—then why, you 
ask, perhaps, do so many otherwise 
sane men year after year indulge in 
the making of musical pieces? Because, 
quoting a profound authority, we do 
the things which should have been left 
undone. Until the end of the world, 
thousands of useful and worthy citi- 
zens will continue to rush heedlessly 
into the maelstrom of musical comedy 
construction. General Sherman warned 
the world of the general characteristics 
of war, but wars spring up just the 
same. Musical comedy writing is ex- 
actly what -General Sherman called 
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war; but musical comedy writing also 
seems likely to go on. 


BUILDING A LIBRETTO 


HAVING cautioned you against the 

pitfalls of this deadly sport, may I, 
by disclosing a few incidents in the 
course of construction of musical works, 
successful and otherwise, prove to you 
why the warning is justified? In the 
first place, strictly speaking, the pro- 
ducing of a libretto and lyrics should 
not be termed “play writing.” It is 
play building, for one constructs a li- 
bretto somewhat after the method of 
erecting modern buildings, by skipping 
about here and there, completing the 
seventh story first, perhaps, and then 
returning to the foundation for a fresh 
start. A good mosaic worker, I take 
it, should be an ideal librettist. The dif- 
ference between erecting a modern 
building and a libretto is that the for- 
mer stands in its original form during 
the period of its usefulness, while it 
isn’t often that a libretto looks the same 
at two successive inspections. 

My knowledge of building musical 
comedy, outside of a wide acquaintance 
with men who have indulged in that 
form of suicide and a close observa- 
tion of the world’s products for twen- 
ty-five years, is based upon experience 
in procreating six specimens, five of 
which have been produced, three of 
which are still active—that is, the 
royalties are working—and the most 
recent of which is soon to reach the 
stage. Concerning one that is resting 
quietly in that mausoleum of blasted 
hopes, Cain’s justly celebrated theatric- 
al storehouse, let us maintain a re- 
spectful silence. 

One of the reasons that I, goaded 
on by a reckless comrade and co-work- 
er, sought to uplift the stage through 
the medium of musical pieces was that 
it appeared to be the easiest and quick- 
est way of deluding the public. We 
had known many musical plays, and 
they seemed to us, experienced news- 
paper writers, not more than a week’s 
work. Pretty generally, also, they struck 
us as piffle, and since writing piffle 
was one of the best things we did, we 
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organized ourselves into a firm of li- 
brettists, thinking to “dash off” a com- 
edy or two, gather in the prevailing 
percentages and laugh at the world. © 


“HELL” AND “THE RED WIDOW” 


"THE outcome of this conspiracy 
was that we made our début by 
beginning a musical play, to be called 
“The Red Widow,” which was laid 
aside to build one, entitled “Hell,” a 
most appropriate title when I recall 
the horrors suffered. This complete 
change of plans from a_ three-act 
musical play, intended to revive mem- 
ories of W. S. Gilbert, to.a one-act 
skit, projected for consumption at the , 
Folies Bergére along with the food, 
was the result of the fickleness of the- 
atrical managers, a contingency always 
to be reckoned with, and a discourag- 
ing obstacle in the path of honest effort. 

The. managers .in question—thor- 
oughly reputable and worthy produ- 
cers—desired to use a sinking fund of 
forty thousand dollars to produce a 
musical play, and for some reason des- 
ignated us to provide the material. 
An advance payment of royalties and 
a-contract for “The Red Widow,” to 
be finished by the first of the follow- 
ing June, was the next Mephistopheles- 
Faust arrangement whereby we sold 
our souls. 

At first, “The Red Widow” was in- 
tended for Sam Bernard, and we 
sketched our scenario accordingly. In- 
deed, we had nearly completed the first 
act, introducing an extraneous scene 
for the especial purpose of giving 
scope to Mr. Bernard’s dialect, when 
the management informed us that he 
was not available. A question of terms 
had arisen; Mr. Bernard demanded a 
salary deemed prohibitive, and the en- 
tire scheme was changed. , 

Accordingly, we threw away all but 
the groundwork of the piece, and wrote 
without any actor in mind for the prin- 
cipal comedy rdle. Again we had nearly 
concluded the first act, when the 
management notified us that it had de- 
termined not to produce that kind of 
a musical play. On the contrary, it had 
decided: to build the Folies Bergére, 
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of labor, we had nearly completed the manuscript 
when one of the managers asked permission to 
submit it to George Marion,* engaged as stage 
director. We assented expectantly. The fol- 
lowing day over the telephone Mr. Marion 
assured us that our work was impossible, that 
it couldn’t be staged. The matter of staging 
= it had not occurred to us before. We deemed 
™) it sufficient to write it. 
+ There ensued a series of “conferences” 
which still haunt me on restless nights. Two 
and three “conferences” daily were called. It 
seemed as if everybody on the visiting list of 
| the management took a whack at our piece. We 
listened humbly for hours, and then 
retired to re-write all night. The 
tenth or twelfth version had been 
completed when one of the manag- 
ers informed us that he was sailing 
for London and Paris on the mor- 
row, to engage players, and that 
upon his choice of comedians 
and prima donnas must depend 
the sort of parts to be written. 
In other words, we were 
asked to await his engage- 
ments in order to suit the 
roles to the respective 
members of the cast. 
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GEORGE V. 
HOBART, LI- 
BRETTIST OF 
MANY SUCCESS- 
FUL MUSICAL 
COMEDIES 


the forerunner of 
the vogue of caba- 
rets, and thought 
that we might like 

to write one of the 
two musical skits 
which were to be pre- 
sented between the hors 
dwuvres and _ the 
liqueur. Harry B. 

Smith, the —indefati- 

gable, had been com- 

missioned to write the 
other. 

We laid aside the manu- 
script of “The Red Widow,” 
and conceived a playlet lo- 
cated in Hell, in the spirit 
of satire. Our Hell was to be 
a most desirable place, con- 
ducted successfully by 
Satan until the arrival of 
a Wall Street capitalist, 
who by making the insti- 
tution a stock company, contrived to swindle the right- 
ful owner’ out of control. ; 

Glittering and gorgeous seemed our ideas for this 
piece. In fact, my collaborator, Mr. Channing’ Pollock, 
had already placed his order for a motor car to be 
paid for with the excess of royalties. After months 
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SAM 
BERNARD AS 
Hoggenheimer 
IN “THE GIRL 
FROM KAY'S” 
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HARRY B. SMITH, 
WHO IS PERHAPS 
AMERICA’S MOST 
PROL'FIC LIBRETTIST 
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A SCENE FROM 
“THE BEAUTY 
SHOP 


MLLE. LENCLUD 
MAKES TROUBLE 


MONG the __re- 

cruits subse- 
quently engaged in Paris by the man- 
ager, was Mlle. Marthe Lenclud, a 
dazzlingly beautiful comedienne who 
unfortunately knew not a word of Eng- 
lish. Yet we were asked to give her a 
prominent part, as she was to be the 
chief attraction in our share of the en- 
tertainment, and more especially to 
write her a song in English, set to a 
French tune already acquired, which 
she was to learn, parrot-like. 

The time before the date of produc- 
tion was now short, but I blush to admit 
that in spite of the need of haste we 
consumed two weeks in writing the 
lyric of that number. The original 
melody was irregular and unusual; to 
fit it with words required intricate and 
somewhat ingenious rhyming; and 


ZELLA CALL AND RAYMOND 
HITCHCOCK IN A MUSICAL 
COMEDY SCENE 
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THE “MANICURE SCENE’ IN ACT 1 


without a piano-player at our 
elbow we were at a loss for the 


: rhythm. We hit upon the 
Te title, “Oh, Monsieur!” 
* \ and in the lyric tried to 


tell a story of a gay 
Parisienne — possessed 

of a bewitching dim- 

ple on her shoulder- 

blade. Pierre, in the 
‘song, attempted in 
every way to peep at 
the dimple, and finally, 
to accomplish his pur- 
pose, married her—only ‘to 
find that she had been an 
artist’s model and that his 
sightseeing alone was re- 
quired to make familiarity with her 
dimple unanimous. You see, the Folies 
Bergére - management did not cater 
exclusively to children. 

Because it illustrates so well the difh- 
culty in this sort: of song-writing, one 
of the three verses and the chorus 
are herein set forth, as follows: 


Antoinette came down from gay Paree, 
And an artless rustic met; 
He had climbed to wealth and dignity, 
But he fell for Antoinette. 
She confessed in manner simple, 
As across the fields they strayed, 
She’d a cute and cunning dimple 
Just below her shoulder-blade. 
“Antoinette, my pet,” said he, “give me 
a little peek.” 
She’ replied, and tried to hide the blush 
upon her cheek: 
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OF “THE BEAUTY SHOP” 


CHORUS 


Oh, Monsieur! Oh, Monsieur! Oh, Mon- 
sieur ! 
I’m no show, you know, and so go slow, 
Monsieur. 
Of my dimple I must chary be— 
Who sees it first must marry me. 


No, Monsieur! No, Monsieur! No, Mon- MLLE. 


sieur ! MARTHE 
: { LENCLUD, 
To forego trousseaux brings woe; so THE 
whoa, Monsieur. HEROINE 
A modest maid OF THE 
m4 6“ 
Never displayed Ee 
Her shoulder-blade—oh, oh, Monsieur! sottc ; 
IN THE 
: @ FOLIES 
To our utter amazement, when we had finished BERGERE 


this mosaic, the words fitted the melody exactly. 
The management said it was a great song, and 
the authors concurred. In fact, the authors shame- 
lessly referred to it as a “knock-out,” and Mr. 
Pollock ordered an extra limousine body for his 
- motor car. 

Well, Mile. Lenclud arrived. She was all that Jy 
the advance notices had stated in the matter of p 
beauty. Also slre was possessed of a rich voice. 
She was given the lyric and an instructor in 
English, and a week later informed us that she 
had learned it “parfaitement.” She sang it at the 
opening performance in Atlantic City, while 
boys stood in the lobby with bundles of the 
song in published form ready to sell in large 
quantities as the audience walked out whis- 
tling. As before mentioned, Mlle. Lenclud sang 


SKIT, “HELL” 
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it. I know she did, because Mr. Pollock 
and I. both distinctly recognized the 
tune. We hever discovered the identity 
of the language in which she rendered 
it, but were convinced that it was a 
dead one. So was the song. It never 
again was rendered in public, or any- 
where else, so far as I know. The music 
publishing statement for the year 
showed that three copies had been sold 
—probably in advance of the first per- 
formance, to trusting friends. 


“THE WIDOW. WOOD” PERISHES 


“HELL” brought us a similar experi- 
ence with a song, called “The 
Widow Wood.” It was another favorite 
of the hopeful authors. Maurice Levi, 
the composer of the score, shared our 
confidence. One day over the bar of the 
Hotel Vendome—his regular office for 
the discussion of business—he assured 
us that “The Widow Wood” would at- 
tain greater popularity than his “When 
Reuben Comes to Town,” of the Ro- 
gers Brothers series. And that, he 
added, had earned twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in publishing royalties. 

Well, the “The Widow Wood” also 
succumbed at the first performance. To 
this day I don’t understand why. You 
know a parent is never convinced that 
his own child isn’t bright. 

Perhaps the most harrowing trial 
endured by the author of pieces of this 
kind is the “conference” following a 
premiére where the over-night changes 
and excisions are discussed. We par- 
ticipated in such a midnight session. 
With each decision to cut out a favorite 
song or scene, we experienced the pang 
of losing an eye. We had scarcely re- 
covered from the banishment of “The 
Widow Wood” when one of the man- 
agers calmly remarked that our bur- 
lesque society prize-fight scene—the 
very light of our eyes—must be elim- 
inated. It seems that the manicure lady 
who had operated upon Mrs. Manager 
had attended the premiére and on the 
way out had confided to Mrs. Manager 
that she did not like that bit. 

At this point the worm turned. I 
remarked that I’d be eternally con- 
demned if the scene were cut out, and 
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my collaborator declared that he would 
see the manager in the place we were 
writing about before he permitted the 
desecration. We won our point for the 
moment, but when we dropped in sur- 
reptitiously at the first matinée per- 
formance, having previously announced 
our departure for New York, the fa- 
vorite scene was missing. 

I shall never forget the heated argu- 
ment that ensued in the lobby of the 
Apollo Theatre, whither we decoyed 
the managers. With all the pent-up in- 
dignation of a Patrick Henry inspired 
by a better cause, we delivered our 
ultimatum, and for once the authors 
won. In justification of our position— 
and the managers acted according to 
their lights—the scene in question 
proved to be the “hit” of the skit in 
ony York, and was retained to the 
end. 

To the man who loves his work and 
believes in himself, building musical 
comedy is merely a series of heart- 
aches. Beloved ideas and scenes born 
of nights of arduous application are 
tossed aside and ridiculed by the prac- 
tical manager as if they were dust to 
be brushed from his boot. To over-write 
is not necessarily a bad fault; for 
instance, the first act of “The Red 
Widow,” now in its fourth season, con- 
taining fifty-five pages of manuscript 
when delivered, was subsequently 
played in nineteen pages. In that case, 
the eliminations were chiefly the 
authors’. It is seldom, however, that at 
a first reading a producer will permit 
more than fifty per cent of the original 
manuscript to escape his slaughter. 

Owing largely to the realization that 
profanations are sure to come, Harry 
B. Smith, America’s foremost librettist,, 
has become. hardened to these depreda- 
tions. With one hundred and thirty-five 
musical plays to his ¢redit, many of 
them world-famous, Mr. Smith has 
long since ceased to shed tears of bit- 
terness. He submits his manuscript in 
the form he approves, and sacrilegious 
managers may cut it into confetti for 
all he repines. But then Mr. Smith has 
on numerous occasions completed a li- 
bretto and lyrics in ten days. 

The experienced author deliberately 



































over-writes. Also he makes most of the 
cuts of his own volition. Mr. Pollock 
and I are never more satisfied than 
when after an entire evening’s trial and 
conviction of pet jokes, we have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating one or two pages 
from a manuscript. A bit of “business,” 
a look, a word, may often express what 
a long speech has been relied upon to 
do. Above all else, a musical comedy 
must be speedy. The writer of this sort 
of piece who takes time to do more 
than tersely outline his story is lost— 
carping critics who complain of absence 
of plot to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


“AH! | THINK | SHALL SING” 


HEN too, in musical comedy one 

always must face the necessity of 
interrupting the story at regular and 
frequent intervals to introduce a song. 
In the days when light opera prevailed, 
it was possible often to make the lyric a 
part of the dialogue, thus continuing 
the story in song. Modern musical 
comedy seldom admits of this treat- 
ment, because if the moment, according 
to the general scheme of things, has 
arrived when a song and dance or a 
rag-time number is required, it must be 
introduced, no matter on what subject 
the characters may have been discours- 
ing an instant before. : 

And yet so exacting is the public that, 
although it demands the light, frivo- 
lous song at the most haphazard times, 
it will no longer accept the obvious cue 
leading into one. The time is passed 
when a character in the midst of plot 
may suddenly remark: “Ah, a piano in 
the woods! I think I shall sing.” 

Many recent musical plays take the 
form of farce with incidental songs 
and ensembles. In farce more than in 
any other form of play, the action must 
be continuous and the situations cumu- 
lative. Imagine, then, the ingenuity re- 
quired in leading on an audience to the 
thick of a complication, and then drop- 
ping the action almost at its.very climax 
and introducing a song on an absurdly 
extraneous subject. Following the song, 
with its encores, applause and general 
disturbance, the author must win back 
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the audience’s attention to the story and 
revive its interest, only later on to 
divert the concentration again from the 
main issue to a group of flimsily garbed 
chorus girls cavorting to the music of a 
tango or a two-step. 

The average musical play must thus 
be punctuated by songs twenty times. 
Even when the author is skillful enough 
to make breaks in his story and set the 
fracture again and again, if the mel- 
odies do not happen to be pleasing, his 
play will probably fail. For the ability 
of the composer to satisfy the public 
taste is another of the librettist’s most 
hazardous speculations. To succeed, a 
musical play must have good tunes as 
well as good lines and lyrics. 

But the author’s troubles do not end 
with the composer. Frequently pro- 
ducers have pet ideas, favorite scenes 
or personal prejudices. The author’s 
scheme must conform to them, no mat- 
ter what the sacrifice, unless he happens 
to have the stamina and the bank ac- 
count to defy the man who is to pay 
the royalties. 


LIBRETTIST ‘VERSUS PRODUCER 


NCE Mr. Pollock and I wrote a 

musical play into which the pro- 
ducer wished to introduce a winter 
scene and a practicable toboggan slide. 
For years he had cherished such an 
idea, and we happened to be the victims. 
We explained that a winter scene in the 
third act, such as he desired was im- 
possible. He insisted. 

“But,” we explained, “the second act 
takes place in New York on July 3rd, 
and the third act is laid on Governor’s 
Island in New York Bay, the following 
day.” 

For an _ instant the- manager 
was stumped. Suddenly his face 
brightened. 

“T’ve got it,” he declared trium- 
phantly. “Have one of the characters 
in the second act remark that it looks 
like an early winter.” 

In that same piece, dealing entirely 
with the United States Army, the pro- 
ducer wished to interpolate a song, pur- 
chased from outside. It was entitled “A 
Sailor’s Life for Me,” and had to do 
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with life on the Another difficulty is caused by the 
ocean. His idea fact that frequently certain spots in 
was to embellish a musical play cry for a certain style 
the number with of number. It is one thing to know in- 
a chorus dressed _ stinctively the sort of song one needs, 
as midshipmen. and another to write it. In Raymond 
Again we pro- Hitchcock’s current musical play, “The 
tested. We ex- Beauty Shop,” the authors wrote no 
plained to _ less than seven songs for the spot in 
him that in which he now sings “All Dressed Up 
the spot and No Place to Go.” Several of them 
where he were excellent of their kind and typic- 
planned to ally comic, such as “If They Wouldn’t 
Photographty  Lhink Me _ Serious,” 
“var” “I Don’t Believe It” 
nora and “Aint It Strange 
BAYES How Some 
Folks Do 
It?” And 
yet none 
of them 
filled the 
bill. Mr. 
H it ch- 
cock’s 
entrance 
song in 
t h--e 
same 
play, 
fee ee 
urday 
After- 
noon on 
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-introduce the song the army was in 
camp. 

“Easy,” declared the manager. “One 
of the soldiers remarks that he hesi- 


tated between joining the Army and _ the survival “a 


bangs, 
Navy. That reference logically suggests of four sub- sia taeer 
e . IRENE 
a song of the sea. From the wings we mitted for FRANKLIN, 
will push on the bow and forward deck that spot. A A WELL 
of a battleship, sing the song with the number of KNOWN 
girls grouped about in sailor’s costumes meritorious goon 


—some of them hanging in the rig- lyrics were 
ging. Then darken the stage at the available, 
finish, remove the ‘prop,’ and go ow but the 
with the plot.” action was 
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such at this stage of the play that a 
lively march song was absolutely 
required. 


AND THEN THE COMPOSER. |! 


A TRACTABLE composer is a rare 
species. Although the composer and 
author must work to a common end, 
they are in a sense. opposing factors 
and rivals. To the author, most com- 
posers are “bugs,” with an insane affec- 
tion for their own compositions. I have 
yet to meet one to whom a lyric meant 
anything. Their sole test is: is it sing- 
able—that is, do the words flow 
rhythmically, and do the accents cor- 
respond with the accented notes? That 
a lyric might be singable and yet sense- 
less means nothing in the life of a com- 
poser. Where top notes are concerned, 
he will insist on words containing open 
vowels in absolute disregard of the ab- 
surdity of the verse. After six months 
of arduous collaboration with Mr. 
Reginald de Koven, for whom I enter- 
tain the greatest respect and admira- 
tion, I have concluded that his vocab- 
ulary in lyrics is limited to two words— 
flowers and hours. Both have the 
advantage of possessing open vowels, 
thus permitting the singer to form the 
sound to her greatest vocal advantage. 

Time and again I have known com- 
posers to tear apart an excellent lyric 
and ruthlessly substitute “singable” 
words which had absolutely no bear- 
ing upon the significance Of the verse. 
So far as: that is concerned, the com- 
poser is quite willing to sacrifice gram- 
mar to rhythm. 

Oftentimes when working with an 
ambitious composer it becomes neces- 
sary to fit a lyric to his melody—which 
I guarantee to be the most arduous task 
ever inflicted upon man or beast. Un- 
fortunately, too, in a. pretentious 
musical work this usually happens in 
one of the heavy ensemble numbers. 
Having arrived at a dramatic situation 
requiring music to suit the action, the 
composer cuts loose, bent upon provid- 
ing melodic atmosphere in his most 
florid style. When he has finished, he 
turns it over to the author to be meas- 
ured and fitted for a lyric. The outcome 
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may be rhyme, but very seldom is it 
reason as well. 

Till my last breath I fear that I am 
to be haunted by the recollections of an 
experience in clothing with words a 
musical loop-the-loop known as “The 
King’s Entrance” in “Her Little High- 
ness.” For three days and three nights 
I struggled to find words fitted to the 
quirks and twists of Mr. de Koven’s 
melodic crazy-quilt, and when I had 
finished the lyric and sent it to him, it 
was with this message: “If my meter is 
out of plumb, just switch the words 
around to suit yourself; they will mean 
just as much in any order.” 

It will always be my delight to re- 
call that Mr. de Koven heartily ap- 
proved the lyric, which read just as 
well backwards as in the form sub- 
mitted. Thank heavens, it was sung by 
the chorus, and since no one yet ever 
has understood a word sung by any 
chorus, perhaps it served just as well 
as verse by Swinburne. My collaborator 
calls that sort of athletics “working 
out a picture-puzzle.” 


“PUTTING: OVER” A SONG 


AND this brings me to the author’s 

greatest handicap—the difficulty of 
discovering any singer able and willing 
to enunciate lyrics so that the audience 
may get at least a fair idea of their 
sense. Ridiculous as it may seem, it is 
none the less true that an exceedingly 
small proportion of trained singers give 
the slightest heed to careful enuncia- 
tion. For which reason the experienced 
librettist trains himself to write only 
the simplest words in his songs, be- 
cause a lyric in an attempted Gilbertian 
vein would be meaningless as render-d 
by the musical comedy vocalists of to- 
day. Nora Bayes, Blanche Ring, Eliza- 
beth Brice and Irene Franklin com- 
mand salaries far in excess of their 
colleagues, largely because they “put 
over” lyrics. 

A. L. Erlanger, who usually gets 
what he wants, whether it is a mess of 
theatres, or a victory at handball,.is in 
this respect the most consistent cham- 
pion of the lyric writer of all the pro- 
ducers. He is a fanatic on the sub- 
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ject of dialogue and lyrics being dis- 
tinctly heard, and he fairly bullies the 
members of his companies into precise 
enunciation. Countless times, songs 
containing a happy quip or a pretty 
sentiment bore an audience simply be- 
cause no one sitting two rows away 
is permitted to understand them. In 
no other profession would such a fla- 
grant and unnecessary deficiency be 
tolerated. 

Curiously enough, too, players after 
weeks of rehearsals frequently go into 
a first performance uncertain in their 
lines. My experience is that sheer lazi- 
ness and carelessness, rather than 
nervousness, are the fault. In writing 
any joke, the sequence of words is of 
the utmost importance. The average 
actor deems it sufficient to get the 
general drift of a speech, so long as he 
gives those in a scene with him the 
proper cue. 

For instance, it’s a fundamental rule 
of writing to bring, when possible, the 
important word at the end of a sen- 
tence. This is especially true of music- 
al comedy lines; otherwise, laughter 
may interrupt the sentence and a part 
of the line be lost. Nevertheless, the 
author’s conception of the thing is not 
considered of any consequence by most 
actors. 

An excellent illustration of the im- 
portance of position of words was 
furnished at performances of “My 
Best Girl.” In that play a rather 
haughty show girl had been accused 
of indecorous conduct at a roadhouse. 
She resented the charge, and indig- 
nantly replied: ; 

“Why, I never did a thing like that 
in my life; I’m a lady.” 

“A lady,” sneered another charac- 
ter. 

“Yes, a lady,” retorted the show 
girl. “I come from one of the first 
families as you enter Pittsburgh.” 

When delivered as above, the speech 
induced the biggest outburst of laugh- 
ter in the entire performance. Fre- 
quently, however, the sense was con- 
veyed in this language: 

“As you enter Pittsburgh, I come 
from one of the first families.” 

Not a ripple greeted it in that case. 
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JOKES THAT ARE LOST 

"THEN players have a habit of omit- 

ting a line once and never seem- 
ing able to recover it. That, too, is 
heart-rending to the author when a 
favorite joke is involved. Once there 
was—or was intended to be—a line in 
“The Beauty Shop” which yet is to be 
spoken on the stage, although the play 
has done a year of service. One of the 
characters, after engaging in a series 
of unfortunate incidents, was to say, 
according to the manuscript: 

“Gee, but my luck is rotten. If the 
Venus de Milo were bathing in the 
fountain at City Hall Park I’d be in 
the subway at Eighty-sixth Street go- 
ing north.” 

That speech always eluded the actor 
to whom it had been entrusted, and 
night after night the authors begged, 
urged and cajoled him to remember it. 
I still carry a picture of Mr. Pollock, 
more persistent than his collaborator, 
dashing back on the stage nightly just 
before the scene in which this speech 
occurred, and thrusting a slip of pa- 
per, with the truant joke written there- 
on, into the hands of the forgetful 
comedian. 

Then too, pet jokes are often re- 
ceived by the producer and the star 
with scorn. There was one in particu- 
lar in my criminal career which was 
two years in attaining a public hear- 
ing. It was incorporated in “The Red 
Widow” with, all the enthusiasm of 
inexperience. Nothing short of con- 
vulsions would have - Satisfied its 
authors, but alas, at the general read- 
ing of the manuscript, manager, star 
and prima donna scoffed at it. With 
true parental pride, the authors fought 
for it and would have bled for it. The 
vote was unanimous against it, and 
when the curtain arose for the first 
time on “The Red Widow” this joke 
was not among those present. 

Underneath all the excitement and 
exultation of a successful premiére 
there slumbered a grievance—the joke 
of all jokes had not been used. 
Fostered by the same management and 
the same star, “The Red Widow” con- 
tinued for two years, and the joke re- 
mained dormant. Then one day, Ray- 
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mond Hitchcock having exhausted the 
big cities, the rights of the play were 
transferred to a minor management 
for a tour of the smaller towns. With 
the new owner the authors had more 
influence, and without revealing its his- 
tory, this joke was slyly restored to 
the manuscript. And then when “The 
Red Widow” was playing near New 
York—Poughkeepsie, to be exact— 
the authors journeyed thither for the 
sole purpose of hearing that joke 
spoken on the stage. They were duly 
rewarded, for Poughkeepsie laughed. 
Honor was satisfied, and genius was 
reconciled. 

The most serious difficulty encoun- 
tered in building a musical play is that 
it is never finished. The first act of 
“The Beauty Shop” was written three 
times; the second act underwent four 
revisions; and for weeks the third act 
was re-written after each performance. 
In the early stages of a musical play’s 
activity there is for the author only 
cruel, grueling grind.” The most impor- 
tant work is done after the first per- 
formance, because not until the pub- 
lic has passed judgment can any 
author determine the merit of his 
work. Up to that time it is merely spec- 
ulation. Once, in Cleveland, whither 
we had gone with a new musical play, 
Mr. Pollock and I wrote the lyrics of 
seven new songs in two nights. 


LO, THE POOR AUTHOR 


WE WERE ésstill working at the 
end of that week in Cleveland, 
and on the train going to Buffalo we 
continued to work. Also we wrote 
lyrics all that night after arrival in 
Buffalo. My recollection is that only 
one out of the lot survived. 
When W. S. Gilbert wrote, “A 
policeman’s life is not a happy one,” 
he may have been thinking of libret- 
tists. Study the faces of Henry Blos- 
som, Harry B. Smith, Glen MacDon- 
ough, Otto Hauerbach and George 
V. Hobart, all successful librettists, 
and note the expression of gloom that 
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clouds their countenances. They have 
all suffered. When they have written 
a bright, flippant book, they probably 
have been told that it lacked romance. 
When they have written three acts of 
sentiment, with a scene in the moon- 
light for the lovers, they have probably 
been told that the play lacked com- 
edy. And when they have written 
a good story, exactly balanced in its 
comedy and romance, the producer 
perhaps has been unable to find play- 
ers sufficiently skilled in both dramatic 
and lyric ability. 

Nowadays there is an added handi- 
cap—the author must make provision 
for the introduction of the tango and 
other modern ball-room dances. The 
shrewd producer is sure to insist upon 
that, and he is being guided by the 
public. Possibly your play is laid in a 
period ante-dating the turkey-trot by 
centuries, but you must have it just 
the same. 

In “Her Little Highness,” at the 
opening of the third act, there was a 
dull spot. 

“Let’s introduce a tango there,” sug- 
gested the manager. “That will re- 
heve the empty five minutes.” 

Accordingly, Wallace McCutcheon 
and Mae Murray were engaged to pre- 
sent a modern dance in that spot. With 
the encores, the audience kept them 
on the stage for an average of eighteen 
minutes each night. 

As one of the authors sadly re- 
marked: “Why spend months writing 
librettos? Simply give ’em three acts 
of the tango.” 

Why, for that matter, write musical 
comedies at all? Train-robbing is a 
more healthful profession and is pro- 
ductive of as much glory. The author 
of a musical comedy is the most de- 
spised member of the organization. He 
is regarded by the management as a 
menace, and by the chorus as a “nut.” 
Nobody loves a fat man, and nobody 
loves an author. To be sure, you can’t 
get along without him, but no more 
can you get along without the garbage 
man. 
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S LONG as the theatre exists, 
A as long as life exists, the 

unusual woman will, I believe, 
be the main interest of the stage. To 
a large extent this has always been 
so. The interest in unusual women is 
innate and irresistible, not merely in 
men but in women as well. The reason 
is that in all the world nothing is re- 
garded as so unusual as an unusual 
woman. 

Women are not expected to be un- 
usual. Yet there is everywhere the 
feeling, both in men and women, that 
the unusual woman is—so_ natural. 
Her fascination is that of something 
so simple and so natural ‘that it can- 
not be got away from, but so strange 
as forever to be an _ inexplicable 
puzzle. Some there are who can see 
that among the unusual women are 
those who plow the fields of Time and 
sow the seeds of Progress, and that the 
others are the ferment which stirs up 
thought and produces the battle against 
wrong. To these the interest in the 
unusual woman is still greater. 

Logically, the unusual woman may, 




















of course, be either unusually good or 
unusually bad. As the term is used to- 
wards women, however, it is only the 
bad ones who are thought of as un- 
usual. An unusual man is always good. 
An unusual woman is always bad. Such 
is the popular estimate.. A woman is 
expected to be good. Unusual good- 
ness in her does not strike the mind 
as anything so out of the common as 
to deserve the term unusual. Unusual 
goodness in women is only proper. It 
does not become unusual until the 
woman begins to take active steps to 
enforce her goodness on others. Then 
pretty soon she is thought to be so 
unusual that the bad sense of the term 
is quickly applied to her. It is all a part 
of man’s attitude towards her. 

Joan of Arc and Mrs. Pankhurst 
are types. The one was burned at the 
stake. The other is a convict in her 
own country—where, apparently, the 
only woman appreciated by the ma- 
jority of men is the commonplace 
woman. But the difference between the 
men who burned Joan and the men 
who dare not let Mrs. Pankhurst die 
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tasies, unless it be his fallacies. Be- 
cause he has never been able to 
understand her, having 
blinded his understand- 
ing by misconceptions, 
woman embraces for 
man the most curi- 
ous contradictions 
his mind can con- 
ceive. That woman 
is different from 
7 himself and must 
a 4 not, and cannot, 
have the same 
standard of con- 
duct as he, and 
stand beside him 
as his equal, is one 
Photograph incir- Of man’s 
Sted" most cher- 


voluntarily in pris- 
on for her cause, 
shows the 
progiess 






























which 
the stir 
brought 
about by un- 
usual women 
achieved. ‘ 
Unusual women are 
ing so common in real } 
their number may in | 
properly considered, iy 


has 










becom- = 
life that # 

time, if em 
prevent them | — 
That would 
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from being unusual. 
make no difference. I don’t suppose it 
would ever be ad- mitted as a factor 
in the discussion. Nor will their in- 
terest on the stage ever lessen. Women are © 
not measured by comparison with a general #9". 
standard of their time. They are measured | 
by comparison with that imaginary man- | 
made standard which has muddled the mind § 
of man for ages. 

The human estimate of woman would 
have to be changed, the human mind would 
have to be changed, before the unusual 
woman could be regarded as anything but 
unusual; and before she could lose her en- 
thralling fascination in literature and in the 
drama, the human mind will have to be, not 
changed—no, that would not be enough; it 
would have to be reconstructed. It is that 
reconstruction which some of the unusual 
women are trying to bring about. 

Man loves nothing as he loves his fan- 
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ished fantasies and one of his most adhered- world over, woman 
to fallacies. He loves and clings Jy stands at once for all 
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to Bis absurd _ notions that is good and 
about her on that ®Q : beautiful and for 
account. In hisheart }>@ everything that 
every man believes Gy is bad and 
woman to be so ¥ ugly. A 
far differ- good wom- 

| ent from an! If she 
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HOLBROOK BLINN IN“EN DESHABILLE” woman! 

os : an wm There is 
not only should be, but is, wR 4 only one 
better and purer than he. He tes thing 


worse. That is 
the unusual 
woman who be- 
lieves and _ insists 
that what is consid- 
ered her badness is 
not badness since it is 
not badness in man, 
and that it may be 
the highest and truest 
of goodness. Let a 
woman so act, and 
‘what happens? Man 
condemns her, calls 
her unusual, and 
finds her more inex- 
plicable than ever— 
and more interesting. 
And to other women she 
Photographs by becomes as fascinating 
White, New York 
as death or a ghost. 


insists on enforcing upon her a 
standard which he ridicules as impossible 
for himself; he denies that she has need 
for the freedom he claims as his right. 
Yet, almost to a man, he is every whit 
as confident that the majority of women, 
if not all, are capable of breaking loose 
from their tethers on the slightest of 
chances and excuses; and that once a 
woman has broken loose—well, she is 
loose forever and ever, and there’s the 
end of. her. There is no “coming back” 
allowed to woman; only the man has 
that privilege. So long and so vehe- 
‘mently has man held these beliefs, 
that he has taught many women 
to believe them too. Apparently only 
among the unusual women are there 
those who can see the contradic- 
tion—the fallacy and the fantasy. 
To men and women alike, the 
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IN “ANY NIGHT” 





























Formerly the unusual woman rep- 
resented cn the stage was she whose 
acts, rather than her mind, con- 
stituted the attraction. If one may judge 
by any of the records, from those in 
holy scripture down to the latest edition 
just out of any evening newspaper, there 
was nothing very unusual in her acts 
either. 


To-day the stage has new sorts of 


unusual women. Some of them are en- 
tirely new; for they are new in life. 
Among them, of course, is the old, old 
sort, but she is far less exceptional than 
her predecessors and much more inter- 
esting. Her acts are the same, the tragic 
acts that have been the downfall of 
woman since the world began! But it 
is no longer only her acts. The causes 
of them are dealt with. 

Greatest, perhaps, of all the new un- 
usual women is the simple maiden or 
wife as we all know her, who is facing 
the problems of real life as she finds it, 
and trying to solve them, not concealing 
her feelings as in the old days, but 
frankly admitting her thoughts and de- 
sires, and fighting all the time the bat- 
tle for the recognition of woman’s 
equality with man, for a nobler purity 
for both, and for greater progress for 
the race. Most plays nowadays mean 
something besides mere amusement. 

To me the chief interest in the new 
unusual woman on the stage is this: 
will she succeed in breaking down 
man’s ancient and carefully constructed 
fantasy and correct his cherished old 
fallacy about women? For, after all, the 
unusual woman on the stage is only the 
image of “the real woman, but her 
opportunity for forming, moulding and 
directing the opinions of others is 
enormous. She can make them think. 
And what are we but what we think? 

Everywhere in the world to-day a 
new woman is awake. Woman is at last 
beginning to recognize herself and 
demand respect. She is rebelling fear- 
lessly against the old-time tethers of 
ignorance. She is declaring that woman 
is not different from man, that she has 
the same red blood in her veins as he 
has, and the same kind of brains in her 
head. She is insisting that she shall no 
longer be regarded as that anomalous 
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monstrosity, at once man’s superior 
and his inferior, but shall be respected 
and treated as his equal—that as his 
wife she shall be his partner, as is his 
business. partner,°on terms of abso- 
lutely equal partnership, and, among 
other things, long out of date and 
always wrong, that the double standard 
of morality shall end. She is not seek- 
ing to descend to man’s level; she is 
demanding that he shall come up to 
hers, and that from there they shall 


’ find a higher plane for both. 


The unusual woman on the stage 
to-day is taking part in all this. Four 
of the roles I myself have played illus- 
trate how closely we distinguish nowa- 
days in the degrees of moral wrong. 
Some of them were characters once 
thought impossible on the stage, but 
they were depicted with truth and they 
carried their lesson. Mary, in “Any 
Night,” was frankly downright im- 
moral. She was an inexplicable unusual 
woman, the girl who deliberately 
chooses the so-called “easiest way” 
without being impelled to do so by any 
cause beyond her own desire. Mary 
was a natural product of a great city. 
So was Amy Leroy in “The Country 
Boy.” But Amy was of a different kind. 
She was simply non-moral. She was 
entirely without a moral sense and in 
her immorality had absolutely no no- 
tion of imniorality. Both of these 
characters, so alike and yet so differ- 
ent, are, I believe, the inevitable prod- 
ucts of great cities. The important 
thing is clearly to understand the dif- 
ference between them. Mary was de- 
liberately vicious. Amy only did not 
understand that there was any suffi- 
cient reason for restriction. 


In marked contrast to these and also , 


to one another were Jennie, in 
“Battle,” and Phoebe, in “The Evan- 
gelist,” Neither Jennie nor Phoebe was 
naturally immoral. Either of them might 
have been reared in town or country, 
but I imagine their parents and home 
surroundings may have differed. Jennie 
was just an ordinary weak and vain 
girl who fell because she could not re- 
sist flattery and temptation; and it was 
easy to see that she was not entirely to 
blame, though she understood what she 
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was. doing. Phoebe was the most touching 
character, and in a way she was a beautiful y 
one. She was a ‘perfectly good 
girl all through, and 
transgressed conven- 
tion only because the gq 
appeal of love was 
the stronger, and she 
sacrificed herself for 
her love. What 
stronger appeal can 
a woman know? 
What stronger ap- 
peal ought a man 
to know? 

How to appor- 
tion the responsi- 
bility and the 
blame for wrong 
was, I think, wonder- 
fully taught in these 
four plays. No one after 
seeing them could ever again, 
I should fancy, content himself 
or herself with one sweeping 
charge of worthlessness in 
every case of immorality. 
There were other lessons, not 
the least of which was that of 
the value of purity in the life- 
struggle for happiness which 
all of us have to make; but I 
have often thought that the les- 
son of the need for broad sym- 
pathy was the one that went 
home most 
widely. 
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A Short Story, by 
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Editor’s Note: 





Magnificent 


Illustrations 
By 
Norman 


Borchardt 


There is a certain press-agent who finds a “White Hope” 


of noble blood mixing thirst-quenchers-for prominent pickpockets; there is a 
certain yellow-haired waitress who once beamed fondly upon a certain press-agent ; 
and there is, besides, a riot and a romance in “Lorenzo the Magnificent.” 





~~ |ARNEY GATES, Polonaise 

BR Theatre press-agent, clumped 
| into George O/’Halloran’s 
Clark Street thirst-bazaar and gave one 
long look at Lorenzo, the big Italian 
barkeep, mixing drinks for prominent 
subscribers td the Police Gazette. In 
dreamy and speculative meditation he 
crouched himself at a wet, round table 
in the corner and let his eyes rest upon 
the mixer’s bulk. 

That was the first time he’d seen Lo- 
renzo. The second time he had Spinny 
Schwartz, fight expert of the Chicago 
Daily Investigator, towing along on an 
invitation. He torturedly straightened 
his index finger from a natural tendency 
to wind, and indicated the object of 
their visit. 

“Some build,” murmured Spinny in 
awe. 

“Build!” groaned Barney. “Man, that 
boy isn’t built—he’s consolidated like a 
United States or a steel trust. Shoot yer 














peepers at the neck of him, and those 

~shoulders and arms—and, man! 
take a slant at that forehead like a 
Roman Emperor’s.” 

Whereat Spinny accordingly shot 
and slanted. 

“Do you know what-.his name is?” 
asked Barney, enthusiastically. 

“No,” replied Spinny, eyeing with 
interest a royal gin fizz being made for 
the best-known pickpocket in the First 
Ward. Names don’t count for much in 
the early stages of the fight game. 
“No; what is it?” 

“Lorenzo Medici!” 

“Ought to be a sleep-producer,” as- 
sented Spinny, trying to be sociable and 
interested. “Sounds like a Pullman 
car.” 

Barney abandoned the crude, un- 
impressive, unsatisfactory means of 
speech. Over his face swept a long, 
large-sized look of disgust, and he 
raised his arms in a supplicatory ges- 
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ture. Then he ordered stimulant for 
Spinny’s imagination. Further, he leaned 
on the bar and on Spinny in an im- 
pressive pose, and fixed a magnetic eye 
on the fight expert. 

“Sneeze, Spinny; your _ brain’s 
dusty,” he began slowly. He let that 
sink in. It went down with the last 
gulp. Barney went on. 

“Listen here, you word walloper: 
you’re the gink that put the stir in Web- 
ster, and you don’t get me when I say 
“Medici.” Now listen here: There’s a 
high-brow gag that gets by every time; 
and that is that blood will tell. You 
can’t breed race-horses from truck- 
nags, raise orchids with a chilled-steel 
plow, or a champion from a strain 0’ 
clods. Now this barkeep is the ske-on 
of a bunch that for a thousand years 
was the Richard Crokers of the Middle 
Ages, that had Italy sewed up like 
Hinky Dink and Bath-house John have 
got the First Ward, and when some- 
body tried to crab their game, they let 


loose with the big stick, and—pooh-ee!” - 


Barney paused for effect. Spinny 
thought he’d paused for a drink, and or- 
dered another—on Barney. 

“Now,” continued Barney, between 
swallows, “what the fans are hot for 
now is a pug who’s got a real punch 
laid out somewhere in his _ system. 
They’re tired to death of lamping dope 
about world’s champs who get cold feet 
the second they take their bath-robes 
off. They want some real bonded goods, 
with dynamite on the side. Are you 
there?” 

“At home,” replied Spinny. 

“Now,” shot Barney, staccato, swell- 
ing to his climax, “we’ve got the 
chance to supply it.” 

Spinny’s eyes followed Barney’s to 
the Medici. He was lovingly brushing 
foam off two steins of beer. To see him 
handle the light ivory instrument of his 
profession (everything is a “profes- 
sion” on Clark Street) was like watch- 
ing a grizzly bear pare its nails with 
milady’s wee scissors. 

Barney let it sink into Spinny’s 
consciousness. 

“He’s got surface indications,” ad- 
mitted Spinny, “but I aint seen his 
form-chart.” 
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“That’s what I’m getting at,” cut in 
Barney. “All of the time in your rac- 
ing dope you’re scattering that high- 
brow stuff about blood will tell, aint 
you? Well, what’s the matter with giv- 
ing it a try-out in the ring?” 

Spinny gave Barney a long, tender, 
motherly look, but the press-agent 
foresaw the deluge and plunged on: 

“Stow the comedy stuff, now—what 
you were about to say—and listen. The 
idea is this: We put him under Doc 
Trassick to train, play up the Medici 
plant big in the press stuff, finance him 
ourselves ; and then—” 

“And then,” went on Spinny, “the 
cops’ll come around and say, ‘Dear Mr.” 
Barney Gates, et cetery: You have done 
so much for humankind in finding this 
magnificent speciman of man that we 
are hereby resolved that just for your 
little sake we'll unscrew the famous 
fight lid off the equally famous Chi- 
cago and let your walloper go the limit.’ 
I s’pose that’s just exactly what they'll 
say, aint it?” 

“No, it aint,” said Barney, “but this 
is what I say: When we get this Dago 
into condition, we'll put him up against 
a couple of has-beens or never-wasers, 
or never will-be-ers, and let him slip 
‘em some knock-out drops; then we'll 
badger for a match out of one of the 
big smokes out in Michigan City or 
Gary, or some of those towns that has 
got a red corpuscle left in them. 

“Make ‘Little Johnny Wise’ your 
middle namé. Let the other papers 
know you’ve got something up your 
sleeve as big as a Lake Forest society 
scandal; watch them scramble for it; 
then, five minutes before press time, 
slip it to ’em easy so that the copy- 
readers will just have tithe to sneak 
a three-column head on it—and bang! 
We'll split on the gate receipts—and 
—and are you on?” 

“Like a duck,” said Spinny. 


II 


‘| HAVE decided to make your for- 

tune for you,” Barney was sprawl- 
ing over the bar and informing Lo- 
renzo. “I just sorta took a liking to 
you, you know, and—” 























“Sure, I talk-a wit’ you,” said the 
Medici; “but I eat now.” 

So they went to Eppstein’s Ideal 
lunchery. Connected with that self- 
same temple of “ham and” and steam- 
ing coffee-heater was a disconcerting 
phase in Barney’s story. One might be- 
lieve that B. Gates, whose life was 
bounded on the north by a boarding- 
house bedroom, on the east by fluffy 
chorus-maids of whose particular lives 
he was the public custodian, on the 
west by crabbed and abrupt city edi- 
tors, and on the south by many beauti- 
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the Boston Store. But both of them 
were of Clark Street, the solar plexus 
of the Middle West, where art and bad 
whisky, music and graft, profanity and 
poetry walk side by side and linger on 
the corner arm in arm. Here comes the 
cattleman to be fleeced; here comes the 
tattered youth who to-morrow is hailed 
in two hemispheres as the author of a 
great play or a marvelous melody. All 
America walks down Clark Street once. 
And then you are at Eppstein’s Ideal. 

“"Lo, Barney,” Maybelle greeted 
him nonchalantly. 























“BUILD!” GROANED BARNEY. “MAN! THAT BOY ISN'T BUILT—HE'S CONSOLI- 
DATED, LIKE A UNITED STATES OR A’ STEEL. TRUST” 








ful bars, could love only some strange 
and vagrant queen in a fantastic ro- 
mance. But Barney loved his Maybelle 
with all of the shy, abashed devotion 
of a gate-post kiss, and she was a Col- 
non, yellow-haired and husky, the 
sauciest, be-frilled perfect lady that 
ever carried seven orders on an Epp- 
stein tray without spilling an Eppstein 
bean. 

Through the gateway of the heart, 
the Philistines have entered ere this the 
Bethulia of temperament. Barney was 
a real artist in biographical literary 
fabrication; Maybelle read Laura Jean 
Libby’s daily hints out of curiosity and 
knew little on a plane higher than the 
prevailing fashions in shirtwaists at 





. “How’s the grub in this dump to- 
day?” Barney answered politely. 

“As safe as usual.” 

“Go. ahead and order, Mister Med- 
ici,” said Barney, formally. 

Mr. Medici ordered most of the bill 
of fare. 

“Lots of your friend,’ Maybelle re- 
marked to Barney. Her voice could 
carry an order for “a couple, ship- 
wrecked” through the reek and racket 
of the quick-lunch kitchen, with the 
ease of a fog-siren. Medici looked up 
and grinned friendly, so to speak. 

“Sure,” said Barney; “he’s a 
fighter.” 

Maybelle’s glance quickened and 
roved admiringly over Medici’s bulk. 
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“She’s-a da peach,” ventured Medici. 
“A mighty nice girl,” assented Bar- 
ney. Along Clark Street this means 
that further conversation on the sub- 
ject of the lady is not expected. Where- 
upon Barney burst rhetorically forth 
into an account of the splendors of the 
Medicis of Florence, and particularly 
of the great Lorenzo, the magnificent. 
He showed conclusively how- such 
blood should make the greatest fighter 
in the world. 

“And I know you Medicis have no 
such thing as fear,” Barney concluded, 
half questioningly. 

Certainly. That should have been 
taken for granted. But Dio! what fam- 
ily reverses. Lorenzo threw out his huge 
hands deprecatingly. Barney stifled a 
professional tear and went ahead. 
“With that blood in your veins you'll 
be the greatest fighter in ‘the world,” 
he glowed, and the barkeep’s dark eyes 
grew brighter, his facile hands kindled 
into gesture and his ardent voice put in 
an occasional, sympathetic “You betta!” 
or an “E vero!” 

“I’m wit’ you, ke-ed!” cried Medici 
extravagantly ; and as they shook hands 
across the table, the discreet Maybelle 
retired to her tray-stand, with Lo- 
renzo’s pedigree down :as pat as her 
Saturday lunch+card. She had been in- 
troduced ‘to a person of both past and 
presumptive class; so, when the gentle- 
men departed, there was a distinct note 
of patronage in her voice as she said 
to Barney, “The box-office ken put up 
them tickets for Tuesday night in an 
envelope to my address.” As Lorenzo 
passed her, their eyes met. 





“S’ long, keed,” -he whispered 
softly. 
. ITI 
“WELL, he’s the goods, aint he, 
Doc?” 


Barney and the super-scientific ex- 
pert of the fistic art stood in the lat- 
ter’s Physical Culture Parlors. Lo- 
renzo, stripped to the buff, had just 
been dismissed to the showers. 

Doc Trassick tapped meditatively 
on a punching-bag. “He’s got every- 
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thing but the scrapper’s eyes,” he said, 
cautiously. “His never meet yours. If 
that isn’t a yellow streak, I think— 
maybe—he’s the material to put the 
runners under the Stockholm Kid.” 

Barney almost shrieked from joy. 
The Stockholm Kid was a sort of 
nether gateway to the garden of pugi- 
listic gods, and the idol of the stock- 
yards. To be thrashed by him meant 
oblivion utter; to beat him, a chance 
to rise, even to a world’s championship. 
Before Barney’s eyes danced visions 
of victory, Reno, purse, percentage and 
picture privileges. 

The Italian responded readily to 
training. Inside of a month, under . 
Spinny’s manipulation, he began to get 
space in the papers. He soon became 
the mystery of the Chicago sporting 
world: the scion of anoble race turned 
pugilist. In scientific circles he evoked 
new arguments on heredity. The fans 
dubbed him “Lorenzo the Magnificent.” 
The wily Doc arranged occasional 
matches which his pupil invariably 
won. Successive. victories ‘brought the 
devotees out in force whenever his 
name appeared on the card ‘at sessions 
of the “portable athletic clubs” in sen- 
tineled road-houses or across the Indi- 
ana line. The stockyards contingent was 
aroused. It only remained for Doc 
Trassick to decide upon the psycho- 
logical moment to issue a defi’ to the 
Stockholm Kid. 

But in the midst of the seeming 
success of his plans, Barney Gates was 
not happy. And the Medici was his 
thorn. Lorenzo adapted himself with 
ease to prosperity. He dressed gor- 
geously and became one of the shining 
lights of the Clark Street throng. He 
ate frequently in Eppstein’s Ideal and 
always at Miss Colnon’s station. There 
came a week when both Barney’s es- 
cort and his tickets remained unclaimed 
at the Polonaise box-office. When re- 
proached over the telephone for this 
lapse, Maybelle’s replies were both 
elusive and airy. The next noon, before 
Spinny, the situation reached an open 
break. 

“Where the deuce were you and 
Medici last night?” demanded Spinny, 
as their orders were being laid. “We 






























hunted you all over the Loop. The 
Kid’s managers dropped into Doc’s 
and we wanted to sign up the bout be- 
fore they got cold feet.” 

Barney glared darkly at Maybelle. 
“T was out in front o’ the Polonaise a 
solid hour waiting for a certain party 
that made a date with me and broke it. 
As~for the wop, 
I don’t know 
where he was; 
but I aint nearly 
so good a guesser 
as some people.” 

Maybelle set 
down an omelette 
with a bang. “If 
them — insinua- 
tions is meant for 
me, Mister Gates, 
lemme tell you 
they aint got 
no foundation in 
fack; ‘cause I 
called you up at 
the theatre a half 
hour — continool, 
till Central says it 
aint no use—they 
got their receiver 
down. Mister 
Med-ee-chay 
came around 
after six with a 
couple o’ coupons 
for a musical. 
show. I told him 
I had a regular 
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more coin for you two loafers than you 
ever got next to before in your lives. 
He’s a duke and a gen’l’m’n, which is a 
lot more’n ken be said of—” 

“He’s no duke,” Spinny blurted out. 

“Then Barney’s a liar!’”’—her voice 
rose angrily. “He said he was, sittin’ 
right here at this very table.” 

“a cmt, 
Maybelle!” The 
lady indicated 
flushed helplessly 
under the stares 
of near-by pa- 
trons. “Spinny 
didn’t mean to 
start anything. 
Bring me s’more 
butter—there’s a 
good kid.” 

She __ brushed 
the ironstone 
plate he held out, 
to the floor. 
“Lookit here, 
Mister Gates: 
matters has been 
on the ragged be- 
tween you and 
me for some time 
and we may as 
well clear ’em up 
here as any- 
where. It’s’ a 
pretty long while 
I’ve knowed you 
now, and many’s 
the occasion 


r ’ 2 m 
date; but he SayS BUT THE FALLEN ONE'S GAZE... FOCUSED ITSELF YOU ve said I was 
y ou wouldn’t Nn THE oRCHESTRA, UPON A SWART, GEsTICULAT- the only stick o 
mind—him and NG ITALIAN WHO WAS STRUGGLING UP FROM A candy in the shop 


you are just like 
two brothers and 
them passes at the Polonaise aint set- 
ting you back nothing.” 

“Hm!” Barney. snorted. “You must 
think a lot o’ yourself, throwing down 
a old friend for a dago chamois pusher. 
I s’pose you'll be going out to the mix 
next!” 

“T will if I want to. A lot o’ ladies 
does. And lemme tell you, Mister Gates, 
I don’t think much o’ people that boosts 
a fellah in public and knocks him be- 
hind his back. Mister Med-ee-chay’s a 
wop, is he! I guess, at that, he’s making 
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for you, and such 
sweet nothings. 
Although perhaps you’ve hit the tangle- 
foot a little strong now and then, I’ve 
always thought you were a nice fellah. 
But it’s three years already you’ve 
strung me along on chicken sandwiches 
and Pilsener, and I aint never seen any 
chorus girl’s delight sparkling on my 
finger from you yet. I’m working my 
own way in the world and I don’t have 
to account to no one but old man Epp- 
stein and Gawd Almighty, and when 
you tell me where I should go and who 
I should go with, why you got the 
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wrong ex- | 
change and © 
you better 
call your op- 
erator, see!” 
Having de- 
livered this 
ultimatum, 
she turned 
away haught- 
ily, frighten- 
ing the grin 
off a red- 
headed com- 
patriot who 
lingered 
in the vicin- 


O'Leary, if 
there is any- 
thing them 
persons at 
No. 4 wants, 
kindly. git it 
for ‘em; I’m 
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scarcely be 
Barney’s. 
Either way it 
was a losing 
game. 
Arrived at 
Gary, the re- 
porters, the 
Stockholm 
Kid. and _ his 
camp, May- 
belle and Lo- 
renzo,, Doc 
Trassick and 
Spinny, led 
the descent 
from 
train. The 
fans spread 
out quickly 
and soon lost 
themselves in 
Broadway’s 
bars and eat- 
ing - houses. 
But Barney 


leaving the turned off at 
floor.” Fifth Ave- 
nue toward 

IV the theatre 
where the 

ARNEY fight was to 
left the take place. 
restau- The interven- 
— UNDER THE IMPUDENT SCRUTINY OF A PASSING BRAKEMAN me heur:was 
but Spinny jer EYES:REMAINED FIXED UPON THE RED UPHOLSTERY still heavy 
persuaded op tHE seAT AHEAD; BUT THEIR FINGERS, ENTWINED, With respon- 
him it would s.iprep sLyLy UNDER THE PROTECTING FOLDS OF  Sibilities; the 
not do to BARNEY'S COAT town had 


break with 
Lorenzo on the eve of the big bout. It 
meant too much to Barney financially. 
The fight was set for Gary the follow- 
ing Saturday, and in the interval Bar- 
ney saw no more of Maybelle Colnon. 
It was only on the fateful evening 
itself, when Maybelle cut him dead on 
the station platform as they boarded 
the “special,” that the situation faced 
him down. For the first time he ad- 
mitted to himself that he was playing 
his heart against his fortune. If Lo- 
renzo won, Maybelle would undoubt- 
edly be his, and no “percentage” could 
make up for the loss. Even if he lost, 
after the affair in the café, she would 


been insuf- 
ficiently “papered ;” there wasn’t room 
for a twenty-two foot ring on the 
stage; the house management was 
standing out for an additional two per 
cent on the gross; and, most provoking 
of all, the knowledge that his contest 
would be witnessed by parties of his 
own countrymen, from the neighbor- 
hood, had thrown Lorenzo into an in- 
explicable grouch. 

It was long after eight when the 
last detail had been adjusted and the 
announcer stepped forward to the edge 
of the eager mass of faces that crowded 
the auditorium. In the wings, Barney 
clapped a last thunderous pat on Lo- 
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renzo’s shoulder. “Ole kid,” he said, 
“you’re going to hand that Swede the 
coffin wallop! Just remember he likes 
to swing and you can beat him to it 
every ‘time with a short-arm jolt.” 

Lorenzo smiled shiftily; but in his 
eyes was the look Doc Trassick had 
doubted. As the principals stepped out, 
he was greeted by wild shouts from his 
steel-works compatriots, who swarmed 
the front rows with garlic and enthusi- 
asm. Barney strained his eyes beyond 
the footlights’ tin reflectors until they 
found Maybelle Colnon’s. Before him, 
her -glance fell, burning. He took his 
place in Lorenzo’s corner with his 
water bottle, sponge and towel. The 
fighters shed their bath-robes. Then 
the referee called “Time,” the men 
shook hands, and the bout began. 

At first they circled each other 
slowly, then sparred and clinched. The 
Kid just missed a right to the jaw in 
the break. Again they felt each other 
out and rushed, Lorenzo landing with 
a vicious left on the mouth and fol- 
lowing it with a right that drew gore 
from the Kid’s nose and a round of 
applause from the fans. They slowed 
up, Stockholm bleeding freely. Lorenzo 
found an opening with a left to the ribs 
that struck low, calling forth a warn- 
ing from the referee and a hand from 
the house. Time was called. The round 
was the Medici’s. 

Barney fanned his man energetically. 
Between sips at the bottle, Lorenzo 
protested against the noise the foreign- 
ers were making in the forward seats, 
and Doc sent a policeman out to quiet 
them. Barney’s eye, once sweeping 
the theatre, caught Maybelle - still 
applauding. 

The second round opened with fierce 
milling, followed by a furious clinch. 
After the break, however, it developed 
that the Swede had changed his tactics. 
No longer aggressive, he apparently 
sought only to tire his opponent. When- 
ever Lorenzo rushed, he side-stepped ; 
and the second time the Italian came 
by, the Kid gave him a short-arm punch 
with his right on the point of the jaw. 
The Magnificent One swung around 4s 
on a pivot, recovering himself on the 
very edge of the ropes. The blow 
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seemed to knock out of him all the 
sparring he had been-taught. From that 
moment, he made no. further attempts 
at science, but indulged in blind rushes 
which the Kid parried or dodged, land- 
ing punishment wherever he was able. 
It was a swift period and ended with a 
fight for wind that gave the Kid the 
better of the round. 

When the gong sounded for the third 
round, Lorenzo entered the ring with a 
dash, found the Swede half way, and 
they met in a whirlwind of short-arm 
jabs. The referee leaped into the mélée 
and out again. The combatants parted. 
A swelling appeared over Lorenzo the 
Magnificent’s right eye. He stood for 
an instant in indecision. With a quick 
intake of his breath, Doc Trassick whis- 
pered, “Rush him again!” But in the 
moment that the Italian hesitated, the 
Swede had advanced, and: with a 
straight left to the jaw he laid the 
Medici his length on the mat. 

With the suddenness of it the house 
was struck dumb. 


“One—two—three—” the referee 
began counting slowly. 

“Get up!” ‘screamed the Doc 
hoarsely. 


Lorenzo rose slowly to one knee. 
A pace away the Kid poised fiercely 
above him. But the fallen one’s glance, 
speeding past his adversary, focused 
itself in the orchestra upon a swart, 
gesticulating Italian who was struggling 
up from a policeman’s grasp toward the 
footlights. Their looks met in one con- 
centrated exchange of recognition. Then 
Lorenzo leaped, cleared the ropes in a 
single bound, and the wings in another, 
not even pausing for his bath-robe. . 

For a moment, the absconder’s pro- 
moters stood riveted; but the house 
arose in pandemonium and_ seethed 


toward the stage, with cries of 
“Quitter!” “Fake!” “We want our 
money !” 


Reacting from the initial shock, Doc 
and Barney would have pursued the 
fugitive hot-foot; but they were re- 
strained by the policeman, who had 
reached the stage in the tow of his gy- 
rating captive. “Look here,” he de- 
manded, “‘what’s the game? This dago . 
says your pug’s name’s no more Lo- 
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renzo Medici than a dead monkey’s! - 


He knows him in the old country— 
Giovanni Gubbo, wanted in Naples 
under a couple o’ aliases ; also in Genoa 
for swindling this fellah’s brother.” 

Doc turned wildly to the announcer. 
“For God’s sake,” he cried, “give ’em 
a spiel! They’re going to mob the out- 
fit, in a minute.” 

Spinny “slipped the copper a case 
note” and pointed eloquently to the 
nearest exit. But the law’s minion shook 
his head with a canny smile. “That 
phony paper’s been sprung on me be- 
fore.” Spinny saw the Kid’s seconds 
advancing from their principal’s cor- 
ner and tarried not to debate this re- 
buff. “I think,” he said, laying a hand 
on Barney’s arm, “that we’d better ex- 
cuse ourselves. I recollect I’ve an 
important engagement in the city.” 

Barney shook him off, casting one 
apprehensive glance over the parquet, 
jumped down from the apron, and with 
his hat over his eyes, fought a path 
along the aisle. Maybelle Colnon had 
got up and was standing against a pil- 
lar, with frightened gaze upon the 
stage. 

Without a word, Barney caught her 
sleeve and pulled her along with him. 
After one alarmed look at the scene 
about her, she yielded; and he handed 
her down a ground-floor fire escape, 
through an alley, and into Connecticut 
Street. Under a curb light he glimpsed 
his watch. “Can you speed it up, kiddo? 
Ten minutes till a Chicago local, and the 
climate around Gary aint healthy for 
press-agents just now.” 

She did not reply, but gathered up 
her skirts and they ran. As _ they 
boarded the train, Spinny stuck his 
head mockingly out of a smoking-car 
window ; but it was only when the last 
lights of the Indiana city died away 
that Barney heaved a palpitating sigh 
of relief. Presently Doc Trassick 


slipped quietly down the car. “For a 
cross country runner,” he wheezed, 
mopping his brow, “none of ’em ’ve 
got anything on me!” 

“Well, we’re all in on the get-away,” 
said Barney sheepishly. Suddenly he 
struck his knee with a recollecting fist. 
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“Gee! The satchel! You didn’t forget 
that, did you, Doc?” 

“No,” said the Doc softly, “I didn’t 
forget it. It was in the dressing-room. 
Ase that blamed wop—remembered it 

rst.” 

Barney and his companion sat in dis- 
mal silence as the slow miles dragged 
by. Finally his wretchedness could 
stand it no longer. “Gee, aint I a regu- 
lar mess!” he burst out. “Here I’ve 
gone and dropped a bunch of coin; and 
got in bad with the fans; and the next 
time I come around with a story from 
the Polonaise, them editors’ll give me 
the laugh—let alone double-crossing 
myself with—ahem—a certain party—” 

He looked up experimentally. Miss 
Colnon’s cheeks were aflame and her 
bitten-in lip suddenly exploded: 

“T guess you aint the only one that’s 
in on that ‘mess’ stuff, Mister Gates! 
When a decent gell lets herself fall for 
a dago barkeep, and gits catched at a 
public prize-fight, after presenting the 
ice pitcher to a hon’rable gen’l’m’n 
friend that’s went with her three con- 
seckitive years, why, I dunno what 
further use’ she’s got to prolong her 
mis’able life. So I guess, Mister Gates, 
we're breaking even.” 

Barney straightened up in his seat 
with a hopeful wriggle. “I guess here’s 
two little fans that’re through with the 
scrapping game forever, aint they? 
What d’you say we shake on it?” 

He extended a tentative hand. She 
took it. Under the impudent scrutiny of 
a passing brakeman their eyes remained 
fixed upon the red upholstery of. the 
seat ahead; but their fingers, entwined, 
slipped slyly under the protecting folds 
of Barney’s coat. 

“T hear you’re putting on a awful 
swell bill at the Polonaise next week, 
Mister Gates,” observed Miss Colnon. 

“We sure are—a five-hundred-dollar 
headliner. I was just thinking—” 

“Tt seems like a age since we—since 
I’ve been to a first class vodeville.” 

“T was just thinking,” Barney re- 
peated, “could I hold out a couple o’ 
orchestra chairs for the performance 
next Tuesday night, if a certain party— 
hasn’t got any other engagements ?” 









































“The Things 
That Count’ 


By Laurence Eyre 


NOVELIZED, WITH THE 
PERMISSION OF MR. EYRE 
AND OF WILLIAM A. 
BRADY (THE PRODUCER) 


,. - |R. JACOB HENNA- 
M| BERRY, tremulously 
Lavi stroking the soft, 
white side-whiskers in which 
nestled his mild-eyed, pink 
face, walked hesitatingly into 
the breakfast-room, where he 
encountered Abraham, the 
butler, hovering over the 
table: It was quite late— 
nearly noon, in fact. Mr. 
Hennaberry appeared quite 
unhappy. There was a 
plaintive, hurt note in his 
voice. 

“There’s no sign of 
Mrs. Hennaberry being 

up, I suppose?” he quer- 
ied hopelessly: 

“Not yet, sir,” replied 
the butler gently, with a 
middle-aged man’s sym- 
pathy for his master. 

“Dear, dear,” mur- 
mured Mr. Hennaberry 
pathetically. “I’m very 
hungry. I’ve been up 
since eight o'clock. 

Serve breakfast just as 

soon as my wife 

appears, wont you, 
Abraham?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
Mr. Hennaberry gave a yearning 
WILLIAM ERSKINE AS Abraham, anv uitpa lance in the direction of his wife's 
ENGLUND AS Ingeborg, IN “THE room and slowly left.. Abraham looked 
THINGS THAT COUNT” after him pityingly. One always was 
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marry a man unless he asks her, can she?” 
he demanded. 

“Well, you watch Ingeborg, Mr. 
Abraham. If I thought you was a 
friend of mine, I could tell you 
something.” 

“What is it, Anna? What’s 
Ingeborg been up to now?” asked 
Abraham nervously. 

“She’s been following 
you,” began Anna, going 
about the room busily 
to add suspense to 
her remark. 

“When — where 
did she _ follow 
me? What did 
she find out?” 
Abraham’s voice 
was positively trem- 
ulous with eager- 
ness. 

Anna _ laughed 
meaningly. 

“What's the 
matter, Mr. Abra- 
ham? You haven’t 
been and done 
things you 
oughtn’t to, have 
you?” 

“No, Anna, no; 
but if Mrs. Hen- 
naberry should 
ever hear—Oh, 
that Ingeborg’s a 
terrible woman 
—a terrible 
woman!” Abra- 
ham wiped his 
brow, which had 
suddenly burst into 
perspiration, with a 
doily he had thought- 
lessly picked up from 
the sideboard. 

“Huh!” Anna 
sniffed. “I should 
think she would be, 
living own maid to 
Mrs. Hennaberry 
for three solid 


inclined to pity Mr. 
Hennaberry. 

Anna, the maid, came 
in with something for 
the, table. When Mr. 
Hennaberry was well 
through the door, she 
looked up at Abraham 
with a grin. Abraham no- 
ticed it with disapproval. 

“For a young woman 
anxious to establish her- 
self in a good family, 
your manners will need 
a deal of mending, 
Anna,” he admonished, 
straightening the forks 
at Mr. Hennaberry’s 
place. 

“Oh pshaw, that’s what 
Ingeborg’s always say- 
ing,’ pouted Anna, fold- 
ing a napkin. Ingeborg, 
Mrs. Hennaberry’s Nor- 
wegian companion, had a 
sense of propriety which 
frequently appealed to 
Anna’s_ Celtic disposi- 
tion as being ridiculous. 

‘Whatever Ingeborg’s 
faults,” reproved Abra- 
ham, somewhat stiffly, 
“she is a woman who 
knows how to re- 
spect herself—and her 
betters.” 

“Ingeborg is an 
old frump, that’s 
what she is,” re- 
plied Anna. A 
light of  mis- 
chief came into 
her eyes. She 
looked at the 
butler 
with a 
smile. 
“You'd better 
watch out, Mr. 
Abraham. She’s 
got her cap set 
for you, good and 


proper.” years!” 
Abraham quailed Photograph by White, New York Abraham _ hurriedly 
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a great effort, spoke reprovingly, the 
loyalty of a good servant in his 
tones. 

“Mrs. Hennaberry’s all right, Anna,” 
he said. “She’s awful sharp in the 
tongue; but she’s all right. It’s that 
Ingeborg. For three long years she’s 
been after me,’—he shuddered—“ever 
since the day she entered this house and 
set her eyes on me—and some time— 
every man has his weak moments. I’m 
afraid—oh!” 

For from behind the closed door of 
Mrs. Hennaberry’s room came Inge- 
borg’s Swedish voice calling: 

“Anna—Anna!” 

“Here she comes—go on with your 
work  unconcerned-like,” instructed 
Abraham hurriedly. 

Ingeborg entered the breakfast-room 
—a tall, rather ungainly, lymphatic 
blonde, with high cheek-bones equally 
highly colored, strawy hair and clothes 
. the cut of which reeked of the horrible 
patterns of Germany. 

“Anna,” said Ingeborg  primly, 
“Madame is almost ready for the break- 
fast to be served.” Whereupon she saw 
Abraham. Her accent grew _ even 
stronger. “I beg your pardon. I did not 
know I intrude,” she apologized. 

“Now Ingeborg,” began Abraham 
conciliatorily, “what would you be in- 
trudin’ for?” 

“When mens find younger faces, old 
friends soon grow unwelcome,” re- 
mafked Ingeborg accusingly, looking at 
Anna’s piquant Irish face. 

“Now Ingeborg—” began Abraham. 

“Are you alludin’ to me, Miss Inge- 
borg?” interrupted Anna aggressively. 

“Go downstairs and fetch up the 
coffee, Anna,” ordered Abraham offi- 
cially, fearful of a scene. Anna obeyed 
sulkily. 

Mr. Hennaberry wandered in again 
from the sitting-room, the “cable sec- 
tion” of the Herald in his hand. 

“Hasn’t Mrs. Hennaberry come down 
yet?” he asked pitifully. 

“Not yet, sir,” said Abraham. 

Mr. Hennaberry regarded his watch 
sadly. His little white side-whiskers lit- 
erally drooped with unhappiness. 

“It’s nearly a quarter of eleven and 
I’ve had nothing to eat yet.” 
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“Wont you start in by yourself, sir?” 
suggested Abraham. 

Mr. Hennaberry gazed at his butler, 
pained reproach in his pale blue eyes. 

“Now, Abraham, you know I always 
breakfast with Mrs. Hennaberry on our 
anniversary. I think I’ll go back to the 
library while I wait. I do hope she wont 
be long.” He looked longingly at the 
breakfast table. “I’m very hungry— 
very hungry.” 

He wandered out again, the section 
of newspaper trailing from his hand in 
sympathy with his spirits and his side- 
whiskers. 

Abraham looked at Ingeborg. 

“IT hope he didn’t hear you,” he 
said. 

Ingeborg was not to be moved from 
her purpose: 

“They say here in the house that you 
are in love with Anna. Is it true?” 

Abraham revolted. 

“You’ve asked me that question 
about every pretty girl we’ve had here 
in the house. I’m getting tired of it.” 

Ingeborg changed her tactics. Her 
Swedish accents became saturated with 
sugar. 

“Well, is it not natural? One ex- 
pects a fine-looking man like you to 
marry.” 

“But—” 

“It is a duty that he owes his coun- 
try, doesn’t he?” 

“Does he, Ingeborg?” Abraham was 
fencing. 

“Of course he does. Why don’t you 
get married?” 

Abraham’s features assumed a tragic 
mask. That there was torture in his 
soul was indubitable—as there is agony 
in the heart of the fox as the hounds 
close in upon it. 

“It’s hard for a man that’s always 
had his liberty to take the fatal step— 
it’s hard,” he pleaded. 

Ingeborg’s voice became subtly per- 
suasive. 

“You would not mind it much when 
it was once over. Abraham—” She 
edged towards him. 

Abraham ungallantly got around te 
the other side of the breakfast table. 

“Now don’t urge me, Ingeborg,” he . 
protested. 
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“Very well, very well then,” snapped the repulsed 
Ingeborg angrily. “Let me tell you then, mens 
can compromise themselves iust the same as 
womens.” 
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witnesses; kisses to the number of seven may 
have been given—and with witnesses.” 

“They was the’ kisses of innocence!” cried 
Abraham wildly. 

“Damages may be collected to large 
amounts,” continued Ingeborg relentlessly. 

“You wouldn’t go for to—!” 

A terrific voice broke it upon Abraham's 
chilled ear. It was the voice of Mrs. Hen- 
naberry, calling: 

“Ingeborg, Ingeborg! Where are you?” 
Following the voice came the mistress of 
the house herself, a terrible woman of fifty, 
with a fat, red face, a rich, red velvet morning- 
gown, black eyes, and a King Charles spaniel 
under her arm. Her voice  was_ strong, 
shrewish, dictatorial to an amazing degree. One 
sentence from her explained Mr. Hennaberry 
immediately : He had lived with her for thirty 

years. 

“Oh, there you are!” she roared. “I always 
feel perfectly wretched before breakfast and 
not much better afterwards. Abraham, take 
Lord Nelson and put him in his basket.” 
Abraham hurriedly took the spaniel from 
her arms and put it in a dog basket by the 
fireplace. Mrs. Hennaberry sat down at a 
small desk in a’corner of the room. 

“Ingeborg! My hair feels as if you had 
done it with your eyes shut. Give me my 
scarf—over there—and while you are 
there, you might fix that curtain—no, 
that’s too much.” Ingeborg put it back 
again where it was before. “That’s better. 
Now I have a very busy day ahead of 
me and we must all hurry.” She went 
to her writing-desk in a corner of the 
room and picked up a small morocco 
calendar. “Um, December 24th. A 
meeting of the Society of Brotherly 
Love at two. I’ll show those women 
a thing or two before I get done with 
them! Let’s have breakfast!” 

She arose and plumped herself in 
the chair which Abraham had ready 
for her. 

“Well, what’s the extra place set for?” 
she demanded. 

“Madame forgets—” began Ingeborg. 


Mrs. Egener 
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“The anniversary—Mr. Hennaberry—” 
supplemented Abraham, eager to conciliate 
his wrathful mistress. 

“There, there you have it!” shouted Mrs. 
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Mes. lea Hennaberry furiously. “A day like this be- 
naberry fore me and this is the day he chooses ta 


stay at home and upset the entire house!” 

“But Monsieur cannot help the anniversary 

falling—” began Ingeborg. 

“Be quiet, Ingeborg: you’re a fool!” 

“Yes, Madame.” Ingeborg arranged the 

flowers in a vase on the mantelpiece. Mrs. 

Hennaberry rose from the table and went 

to the desk again. 

“Why doesn’t he go and attend to his 
business? That’s what business was made 
for—so men couldn’t stay at home and get 
in\their wives’ way. Every time that man 
takes a day off he upsets this entire house. 
Last year he amused himself by going through 
my desk: I couldn’t find a thing for six months 
afterwards. I wonder what he’s been up to 
this morning.” She whirled around in her 
chair. “Ingeborg! Go open the door of my 
closet !” 

Ingeborg opened the door. The interior 
was in the wildest confusion. 

“Shut it again, quick!” shouted Mrs. 
Hennaberry. “It makes me sick! He’s been 
rummaging in my closet. There you are! 
What did I tell you? Ingeborg, thank 

God on your bended knees that you’re not 
married to a meddlesome old fool. Now 
I’ll never find anything again—” 

She was interrupted by Anna, enter- 
ing from the front of the house, 
announcing : 

“A lady to see you, Mrs. Henna- 
berry.” 

“Who is it?” 

“She wont give her name. 
She was here once before, this 
morning.” 

“Make her send up her 
card.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Anna 
went out. Abraham fol- 
lowed her, with Lord 
Nelson under his 
arm. 

Mrs. Hennaberry 
remained at the desk. Having 
no one else to talk to, she 
talked half to herself and half 
to Ingeborg. 

“The twenty-fourth of 
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December! My wedding day and “Mr. Hennaberry wants 

Christmas Eve. We used to have to know if he can come 

good times on Christmas Eve, Inge- in for breakfast, 

borg; but that was before your ° Madame.” 

time.” “Not now. He'll have to 
She looked slowly up at the * wait.” 

portrait of a young man which “But Madame—” 

hung above the mantelpiece. G3 GJ Mrs. Hennaberry had 

Something almost of softness risen to her feet-and was 

crept into her eyes and her voice. : walking excitedly up and 
“Poor Frank—poor Frank!” she 4a, down the room. She 
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muttered. 

Anna entered and interrupted 
her. 

“The lady hasn’t any card, 
ma’am, but she told me to 
come back and tell you her 
name is 
E ge- 
ner.” 

“Flora 
E ge - 
ner? 

Why, 

it’s my 

sister 

Flora. We haven't spoken 
to each other in years. 
Show her right in.” 

After Anna left, Mrs. 
Hennaberry talked to 
Ingeborg, although her 
back was turned. “Now 
what do you suppose 
Flora Egener wants? 

She’s come for some- 
thing unpleasant; I 
know that. She wants 
money; that’s it. I 
told her so when she 
married that man— 

but not a_ penny. 

Ingeborg !” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Just run into my 
room, and in the top 
right-hand drawer of my 
bureau you will find four 
new twenty-dollar bills. Bring 
them in and slip them to me. And 
if you let her see you do it, 
I'll discharge you on _ the 
spot.” 

“Ves, Madame.” sien, 5 

Abraham entered sinede ancy ae 
from the library. Mr. Hennaberry 


pointed at a plate of 
fruit on the table. 
“Take that orange 

and put it on a 

plate and take it to 

him, and tell him. 
to eat it. Hold on 

—take that banana, 

too—that one.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am.” 

Abraham took the 

fruit on a plate and 
started for the li- 
brary. Mrs. Henna- 
berry halted him with 
a gesture. 

“And Abraham, 
while Mr. MHenna- 
berry is waiting, just 
ask him to look over 
the bills in the lower 
left-hand pigeon-hole 
of his desk in the 
library. It will be 
something nice for 
him to amuse himself 
with while he waits.” 

Abraham disap- 
peared with her mes- 
sage. 

Anna _ announced 
Mrs. Egener and dis- 
appeared also. Mrs. 
Fgener had a family 
resemblance to Mrs. 

Hennaberry, but was 

a slim woman, rath- 


er more beautiful— 


though still showing 
the family spirit which 
in her sister manifested 
itself in a violent and 
tyrannical temper. Her 


face showed signs of one 


had suffered much, 
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and her clothes, though neat, were old 
and somewhat shabby. She entered the 
room slowly. 

“Flora!” greeted Mrs. Hennaberry 
stiffly. 

“Henrietta!” returned Flora. 

.The two women kissed coldly. 

~“Sit down, Flora.” 

“Thank you.” 

They both sat down. 

“You’ve changed a good deal,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hennaberry. 

“We’ve neither of us grown any 
younger,” returned Mrs. Egener, with 
a slight sharpness. 

“Humph!” Mrs. Hennaberry folded 
her arms. 

“T suppose you know what I’ve come 
for,” broke out Flora. “I can’t help. it. 
I’m dreadfully in need of money.” 

“I knew it!” exclaimed Henrietta 
in triumph. 

“There! I was sure you’d say that. 
I think I’d better go.” Flora rose and 
started for the door. Henrietta rose and 
peremptorily dragged her back to the 
chair. 

“Wait; don’t go,” she demanded. 
“You always were so impetuous. Sit 
down.” 

When Flora was seated, Henrietta 
went to the mantelpiece, got a small 
bit of embroidery and handed it to her 
sister. 2 

“While you are not doing anything, 
you might as well work a little on my 
embroidery. I never knew anyone who 
could work rose leaves to suit me since 
you were married. Besides, it will be 
something nice for you to amuse your- 
self with while we talk.” 

Flora gave her a look, but took up 
the embroidery and proceeded to work 
on it. 

“Now tell me all about it,” pursued 
Henrietta. 

“It’s very hard on me, Henrietta, 
to have to come to you,” said Flora. 

“You’ve always found me ready to 
forgive and forget, haven’t you?” 

“Forgive, indeed!” Flora sniffed. 

“Yes, forgive! And I don’t forget 
the last time we quarreled, either. You 
had no right to take my son’s part 
against me.” 

“Henrietta Hennaberry!” cried Flora 


in disgust. “How dare you! I’ll go at 
once !” 

“Stop!” shouted Henrietta. “It’s 
foolish of us to quarrel now. We ought 
both of us to have tamed down at this 
time of life.” 

“You have always had the most ag- 
gravating ways of anyone I ever met 
in my life!” said Flora, remaining ~ 
seated. 

“None of our family was very strong 
on haloes, Flora. You’ve dropped my 
embroidery on the floor. Now tell me, 
what’s the trouble?” 

Flora picked up the embroidery and 
started ungraciously to work again. 

“It’s the children, mostly. There 
are five of them. Eddie, the eldest, is 
thirteen, and they range all the way 
down to little Henrietta, who is 
three.” 

Mrs. Hennaberry was pleased. The 
expression that came over her face be- 
came her unexpectedly well. 

“Henrietta! Why, she’s named after 
me!” 

“Yes. Well, it’s Christmas Eve and 
we haven’t had much of a Christmas 
since Eddie was taken. The children 
have just about set me wild this year. 
I really don’t know which way to turn. 
If Edward had only been able to keep 
up his life insurance—” 

“IT knew that man would never—” 
began Henrietta. 

Flora rose angrily. Henrietta rose 
nervously. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean it, Flora. 
Sit down. Edward had his good points. 
We never got along well together—but 
he, had his good points.” 

She succeeded in forcing Flora into 
her chair again. 

“Now, how many of them are there, 
Flora? Five, did you say? There’s my 
embroidery on the floor again.” 

Flora picked up the embroidery. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

Ingeborg came in with the four twen- 
ty-dollar bills and slipped them into 
Henrietta’s hand. 

“The book, Madame,” she said. 

“Thank you,” said Henrietta, con- 
cealing the bills. Ingeborg went out. 

“Who is that?” asked Flora. 

“Her name is Ingeborg. She comes 





from Sweden.and she’s a French maid. 
Now tell me, where do you live?” 

“In Flatbush.” 

“How did you ever expect to get on 
when you went to live in a place like 
that?” 

“Have you ever been in Flatbush?” 
asked Flora, tapping the floor with her 
foot. 

“No: but I can tell by the sound that 
it’s unhealthy. Flatbush! Where are 
the girls going to school?” 

“The public school, naturally.” 

“Flora, don’t you know the public 
school is enough to ruin any girl’s man- 
ners. If you had come to me I could 
have told you of a dozen good private 
schools.” 

“TI dare say. Giving advice is one of 
your good points.” 

“Don’t you need good advice? Don’t 
you? Answer me that.” 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t have 
wasted some of your wisdom on your 
own family.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “don’t .for- 
get for a moment that I forget it was 
owing to you that my son defied me 
and married a chorus girl!” 

Flora jumped to her feet furiously, 
dropping Henrietta’s precious embroid- 
ery to the floor again. 

“She wasn’t a chorus girl! She was 
a perfectly respectable actress. You 
ought to be proud to call her your 
daughter-in-law.” 

“Certainly not! I never have and I 
never will!” 

“And the child, your granddaughter ! 
' What right have you to live here in 
luxury and let that child lack the com- 
mon necessities of life?” © 

“T offered to take it when Frank 
died—the mother refused to give it 

“T don’t blame her. You wouldn’t let 
her bring Frank south to you when he 
was dying!” 

Henrietta flushed. 

“T—I didn’t realize that things were 
so bad,” she said defiantly. “I only re- 
membered that she had taken my son 
away from me.” 

“Naturally she doesn’t want you to 
do the same thing with her child.” 

“Stop! Don’t speak of her to me. 
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She is less than nothing to me. I have 
never even seen her.” She looked at 
the portrait of her son and involuntar- 
ily put her hand to her eyes. 

“You pity Frank,’ pursued Flora 
bitterly. “Well, I don’t. I pity Beulah. 
I’ve seen her, if you haven’t. She had 
her troubles even when he was alive. 
She nursed him and worked for him 
and waited on him. He came by his 
selfishness honestly.” 

“Don’t you dare to speak to me like 
that, Flora!” shouted Henrietta. 

“Wont I? I’ve never been afraid to 
speak my mind to you, Henrietta, and 
I’m not going to begin to toady to you 
now. You are a selfish old woman, just 
as you have always been.” 

“Flora, I command you—” 

“Command away all you like. I’m 
not afraid of either you or. your 
money.” 

Henrietta glowered. 

“Do you think you will get a penny 
of my money for your children if you 
speak to me like this?” 

“I don’t care whether I do or not. 
I’m going to have the pleasure of 
speaking my mind, come what may.” 

“You'll regret it: I promise you 
that!” 

“Selfish and dictatorial—that’s it,” 
said Flora bitterly, “—bad tempered and 
illogical—and obstinate as a mule. 
Good morning!” Henrietta sank into 
the breakfast-table chair in fury. Flora 
flounced out of the room. Henrietta 
rushed to the door after her. 

“Not a penny—not a single penny 
shall you get!” she screamed, and 
slamming the door, rang the bell. 

Abraham entered. 

“Abraham, get Bella, quick! Tell her 
to slip on her hat and coat and follow 
that lady and find out where she lives. 
Give her this twenty-dollar bill. Tell 
her if she finds they are in actual want, 
to get the biggest basket of groceries 
she can find and leave them at the 
door.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And Abraham, tell her not to for- 
get the turkey. It’s Christmas!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And Abraham,”—Henrietta’s voice 
was terribly threatening,—“tell her if 
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she lets them find out who did it, I'll 
discharge her on the spot!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Abraham rushed out. 

Ingeborg _ entered 
Henrietta glared at her. 

“Ingeborg, you’re a fool!” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Pick up my embroidery!” Ingeborg 
handed her mistress the embroidery. 
Henrietta sat down and stared at the 
desk. “Now I don’t suppose I’ll ever 
get those rose leaves done to suit me— 
just think of all those dear little chil- 
dren and no Christmas dinner—and 
one named after me! I must go right 


deprecatingly. 


there and put that household in order © 


for her.” 

Suddenly she whirled on her Swed- 
ish maid. 

“Ingeborg! I wont have you walking 
out without.permission the way you 
did yesterday afternoon. It wasn’t 
faithful to your duty.” 

“T am faithful to my duty always, 
but I have my feelings as well as other 
people.” 

Ingeborg began to sob. 

“T see,” snapped Henrietta. “It’s 
Abraham again. Why don’t you marry 
that man and be done with it?” 

“This time, Madame, I have caught 
him!” 

“You always think you’re catching 
him.” 

Ingeborg was tense with suppressed 
excitement. ; 

“Does a man make the mystery when 
he does not fear discovery?” she de- 
manded. “Yesterday I follow him.” 

“Where?” 

“Far down on the East Side. I make 
questions to the neighbors. He has 
been there before—she is young; she 
is pretty; and—oh Madame, she have 
a little girl.” Ingeborg burst into tears 
unrestrainedly. 

“Ingeborg, you’re a fool,” growled 
Henrietta, intensely interested. “Abra- 
ham is a very respectable man—what 
did you say her name was?” 

“I did not say it; but I know it—and 
I will make the revenge. I will make a 
divorce on him!” 


“You can’t get a divorce till you’ve 


been married.” 


“Then I will get the other thing. 
will make him pay me good money for 
the wrong he has done me!” 

Abraham interrupted the conversa- 
tion by entering with a tray, followed 
furtively and apologetically by Mr. 


_ Hennaberry. 


“My love, would it be possible to get’ 
a little breakfast?” he pleaded. “I’ve. 
been up since eight o’clock.” 

“My dear Jacob, I’m so sorry. Sit 
_— down,” urged Henrietta, remorse- 

ully.. a 

A faint gleam of sunshine lighted up 
his mild features. 

“Many happy returns of the day, my 
dear,” he murmured, kissing her cere- 
moniously on the forehead. 

“Thank you, Jacob, thank you,” re- 
plied Henrietta hoarsely. ; 

“A small remembrance,” he added, 
handing her a jewel box which 
she opened and peered into, then 
frowned at. 

“My dear Jacob! Emeralds and 
pearls—beautiful, beautiful! Of course 
you know I never wear bracelets!” 

“T’ll have it changed,” said Jacob dis- 
appointedly, reaching out for it. 

“No, I'll keep it,” said Henrietta. 

The breakfast proceeded with Hen- 
rietta bullying everything and every- 
one in sight. She finally bustled off in a 
great to-do about it’s being such a busy 
day. Mr. Hennaberry heaved a sigh of 
relief which was echoed by Abraham, 
and the master and man were about to 
serve and be served in peace, when 
Anna announced the arrival of a certain” 
Doctor Marshall, who wished to see 
Mr. Hennaberry. 

Marshall was a clean-cut, well-set-up 
young chap of the best professional — 
type—no blonde beard, no monkey 


business—just a good, all-around man ~ 


with an ability for surgery. 

“T’ve come to see you about your son — 
Frank’s wife and child,” he said, plung- 
ing at once ém medias res, “—your — 
grandchild.” 

“Yes, yes, what of them?” asked Mr. 
Hennaberry in his colorless voice. 
“They have quite drifted out of my 
life since Frank—” 

“Yes, I know. They were allowed to 
drift out very easily.” 
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Mr. Hennaberry gazed at the Doctor 
apologetically. “Mrs. Hennaberry did 
not seem to be able to bring herself to 
the point of forgiving Beulah,” he ex- 
plained, “and she, poor girl, loved her 
child too well to give it up.” ; 

“That is why I came to see you in- 
stead of Mrs. Hennaberry. Things 
aren’t going very well just now with 
Mrs. Randolph. You understand she 
has resumed her maiden name.” 

“You have seen her often since my 
son’s death?” 

“Yes. I didn’t allow her and her 
child to drift out of my life. In fact, 
I think it only fair to say that if Mrs. 
Randolph would only accept aid from 
me there would be no need of this visit 
here to-day. I have asked her many 
times to become my wife.” 

Jacob and the Doctor talked for 
quite a while, the Doctor urging Jacob 
to do something, the completely hen- 
pecked Jacob not daring to say any- 
thing definite without Henrietta, even 
in favor of his own grandchild. The 
Situation became such, finally, that 
Abraham could bear it no longer. 

“She’s the most beautiful little thing 
you ever saw, sir,” he broke in. “She 
aint like a mortal child at all.” 

“You have seen her?” queried Mr. 
Hennaberry, surprised. 

“Yes, sir, askin’ your pardon, sir. 
I know it was takin’ a liberty—but 
Mr. Frank’s little girl—I’ve been 
down there quite a few times of late. 
She believes in fairies, sir, and kings 
and princesses—talks about ’em just 
as if they was people you meet every 
day like a policeman or a janitor, askin’ 
your pardon, sir, an’ her name’s 

Icie.” 

The Doctor informed Mr. Henna- 
berry that Dulcie was seriously ill and 
would have to have an operation. Mr. 
Hennaberry was quite upset. 

“An operation—how terrible!’ he 
exclaimed faintly. “And the mother ?” 

“T haven’t told her yet. I’m going to 
see her to-day.” 

‘Dear, dear! How very unfortu- 
nate.” Mr. Hennaberry was quite over- 
come. “Frank’s child! Abraham, I 
think I’ have a thimbleful of sherry.” 

Abraham hastily brought the sherry 


while the Doctor explained that the 
operation was very expensive, but 
would make Dulcie strong and well. 
Mr. Hennaberry wanted frantically to 
rely upon the strong arm of Henri- 
etta in the emergency; but the Doctor 
and Abraham advised against it. 

The upshot of it was that Jacob, be- 
coming somewhat sentimental, agreed 
to visit the little girl and her mother 
and to take the child a box of her 
father’s toys which he had used when 
he too was a child. 

The box was wrapped up and Jacob 
wrote the address on it so that he 
would not forget it—“Mrs. Randolph, 
69 Jackson Street.” Then he left for his 
office with the Doctor, and Abraham 
put the box carefully on the lower shelf 
of a book-stand by the fireplace. 

Not ten minutes later, Ingeborg, 
prying about the room, discovered the 
box with the address on it, and weep- 
ing, brought it to Mrs. Hennaberry. 
Henrietta at once recognized her hus- 
band’s handwriting. 

The two women immediately formed 
a plot to follow husband and butler 
wherever they might go with the pack- 
age. 


II 


MB:. HENNABERRY was too im- 
patient to wait for action on the 
part of the enemy, however, and went 
to Mrs. Randolph’s little flat on the 
East Side that evening, accompanied by 
the sorrowful and sobbing Ingeborg. 

It was rather late in the evening 
when she arrived at the tenement 
where her son’s wife and daughter, 
all unknown to her, were living. She 
encountered a battle between a Ger- 
man woman and the Irish wife of a 
stevedore on the way up. With one 
roar she stopped the combat. 

“In which of these doors does Mrs. 
Randolph live?” she demanded of the 
embattled feminine powers. 

“Honored lady,” said the German 
woman, who rejoiced in the name of 
Frau Bundefelder, “permeet me to say 
the door ees locked at Mrs. Randolph’s. 
You cannot go in.” 

“Nonsense!” shouted Henrietta. “I 
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can get in anywhere! Open the door, 
Ingeborg.” 

The door had been closed by means 
of a chair which Mrs. Randolph had 
instructed Dulcie to put against it while 
she was alone. Ingeborg tried to open 
‘it and failed. Mrs. Hennaberry opened 
it with one lunge. 

She spent the first few minutes in 
glaring about the place, criticising 
everything and calling her husband and 
Ingeborg fools alternately—him for 
leaving his house in Washington 
Square for an amour in such a hovel, 
and her for continually sniffling over 
Abraham’s depravity. 

She was in the midst of a vitriolic 
Philippic, when a little girl with the 
most exquisitely beautiful face and 
enormous blue eyes came from a door 
that had been closed, and looking up 
at her, asked gently. 

“Are you one of the ones who walk 
the earth in strange form?” 

“In what?” Mrs. Hennaberry stared 
at the child in amazement. 

“In strange form—the angels, I 
mean.” 

“Do you think I look much like an 
angel?” demanded Henrietta. 

Her voice had softened in spite of 
herself. 

“Oh no; but then you could look like 
almost anything if you wanted to. You 
are walking the earth, you know.” 

- “Oh, I see. I wonder who told on 
me.” 

“The Court Physician.” 

“Who ele 

“The Court Physician. Don’t you 
know? I thought the angels knew 
everything.” 

Henrietta gave Ingeborg a look. 

“Well, you see it keeps us so busy 
polishing our halos and our feathers 
that sometimes we forget things, don’t 
we, Ingeborg?” 

“Is she an angel, too?” queried 
Dulcie doubtfully. 

“Yes—but she’s in strange form,” 
admitted Henrietta. She sat down and 
held out her arms to the little girl. 
The charm of the beauty and the in- 
nocence of the child had completely 
entered into her shrewish old heart 
until the fact that she was camping 


C 


on poor Jacob’s trail was absolutely 
eliminated from her consciousness. 

Dulcie came to her and stood by her 
knee. 

“And when angels come to visit lit- 
tle girls—” began Henrietta. 

“I’m not a little girl. I’m a prin- 


“cess!” 


“Eh \’? oe 

“Yes; and my mother is a queen. 
This is our palace—only it isn’t a very” 
good palace, because we are usurped.” 

.“Dear me, who did that?” asked ~ 
Henrietta, fully in the spirit of Dul- 
cie’s make-believe, while Ingeborg be- 
held the metamorphosis in wonder. 

“T don’t know, but we are. And so 
I can’t have dresses of samite and eat 
off gold dishes. And every day Mother 
has to go over the beautiful bridge into ~ 
Camelot and earn our daily bread.” 

“And you?” A 

“Oh, I stay here and defend the cas- — 
tle against the enemy.” 

“Who are the enemy?” 

“The ‘heathen that rage.’” 

“The ‘heathen that rage?’ ” 

“Don’t you know them? They ~ 
abound on the borders of our kingdom _ 
and their hand is against every man.” 

“T don’t understand,” confessed — 
Henrietta, taking off her bonnet and 
putting it on the table officiously. 

“If you please, Madame,” inter- 
rupted Ingeborg. “I think she means 
the little blackguard children who were 
on the stairs.” 

“Of course,” corroborated Dulcie. 
“But they don’t know that I am a prin- — 
cess and that is why I must be very © 
patient with them and love them that ~ 
hate me and not care very much to — 
do what other children do—but Christ-_ 
mas is different, isn’t it? And I wasn’t 
to have any Christmas at all this year. 
It wasn’t so very wrong of me to wish 
for just one Christmas angel—was it? 
I couldn’t help crying, just a little— 
but you wont go away, will you— 
please?” 

Mrs. Hennaberry wiped her eyes 
furiously, and. making her voice as 
harsh as possible, replied determinedly 
while the little girl clung to her: 

“No—not until you have had a 
Christmas—a real one!” 
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They were interrupted by a sortie 
on the part of the “heathen that rage,” 
the sortie party consisting of one 
Michael Patrick Dennis O’Donovan 
and his sister Blanche, who banged at 
the door of the Randolph flat and 
yelled “ ’orspitaller!” at Dulcie. 

Mrs. Hennaberry adopted Roman 
tactics. She went to the door, flung 
it suddenly open and dragged in the 
culprits by the scruffs of their necks, 
intimidating them into paralyzed si- 
lence by her voice. 

She furthermore reduced them to a 
condition of utter amenity by advising 
them that Dulcie was to have a Christ- 
mas party and that only the children 
who behaved would be invited. 

At this juncture, Ingeborg tried to 
remind Mrs. Hennaberry who the 
father of the little girl was. Henrietta 
silenced her with one terrible gesture. 

And thereupon she started in with 
the energy of one of Napoleon’s gen- 
erals at the siege of a Prussian city, 
to plan the party. 

In the midst of it, Beulah Randolph 
returned. 

Ingeborg saw her coming through 
the door and hissed only one word. 

“Serpent!” But Mrs. Randolph did 
not fit the name. She was too charm- 
ing. ; 
Henrietta was nonplused and for 
once she was speechless, saying noth- 
ing. She started to go away, after leav- 
ing an order for some embroidery to 
be done, and was, in fact, quite too 
embarrassed to be her terrible self at 
all. As she was leaving, however, Dul- 
cie flung herself after her and begged 
her not to go. Henrietta weakened. 
She even went to the point of asking 
Mrs. > carom to let her remain and 

e the party. 
F Mrs. Randolph advised her that one 
friend had brought a Christmas tree; 
but Henrietta insisted, and when Hen- 
rietta insisted there was nothing to do 
but to give in, and when Henrietta 
dived into her purse and gave Dulcie’s 
mother money to go out and buy all 
sorts of Christmas goodies with, Beu- 
lah went dutifully forth and left Hen- 
fietta, getting rid of her coat and 
_ gloves, ready to tackle the situation. 
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She was just pressing Ingeborg into 
service, when the Swedish maid 
stopped as though galvanized by an 
electric battery, then rushed to the 
door. From the hall without came 
men’s voices. 

“It’s Abraham!” she cried. 

“Come along, Mr. Hennaberry; it’s 
all right, sir; there’s nobody here,” 
came unmistakably in Abraham’s voice 
from without. 

The door opened. Ingeborg stood be- 
fore it like a highly-colored blonde 
statue. 

“Villain!” she cried. 

“Ingeborg! Oh, my lord!” cried 
Abraham, and fell back upon Mr. 
Hennaberry, who whirled around three 
times and then staggered blindly into 
the room. Abraham fled, pursued by 
Ingeborg, shrieking. 

“Monster! I will have a divorce! I 
will make a revenge!” 

“Oh, you bad old man!” cried Mrs. 
Hennaberry, confronting the unfortu- 
nate Jacob. 

“Henrietta!” he cried plaintively. 

Henrietta bullied him into sitting 
down and finally forced him to open 
the box. Her son’s toys gave away the 
secret. She fell into a chair, fanning 
herself with a newspaper till Dulcie 
danced up to her and led her away to 
the tune of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

Jacob was left in sole possession of 
the floor until Beulah Randolph en- 
tered, to whom he introduced himself 
simply as Mr. Christmas Angel. 

The party proceeded merrily. All the 
families on the floor were invited, in- 
cluding Signor and Signora Vanni,— 
who were training their little daughter 
for the ballet——Mrs. and Mr, O’Dono- 
van, and Frau Bundefelder; and things 
were progressing well, following the ar- 
rial of Doctor Marshall with many 
more beautiful things to add to the 
festivities, when suddenly little Dulcie 
grew deathly white and sank fainting 
from Henrietta’s knee, where she had 
been sitting, to the floor. 

Instantly all was confusion. Only the 
Doctor kept his head. Fortunately he 
had come from a sick-bed and had his 
instrument case with him. He carried 
the little girl into the bedroom, and 








allowed no one there save Abraham 
to help him. Silently, the guests went 
out. 

In the tenseness without, Beulah 
learned that Mr. and Mrs. Christmas 
Angel were the father- and mother-in- 
law, who had neglected their son until 
he died, and her until she was poverty- 
stricken. She gave the two—the 
shrewish old woman and the weak old 
man—but one glance of contempt, then 
flung herself sobbing against the door 
of the bedroom, within which her one 
good friend, the Doctor, with his 
strange, sharp instruments, was fight- 
ing the Dark Angel for the life of the 
little Princess of Make-believe. 


III 


OR LONG minute after minute 
until more than an hour had 
passed, the motley throng from the 
tenement sat silently in the large room 
around the Christmas tree whose dec- 
orations threatened momentarily to be- 
come a ghastly travesty. From within 
the little bedroom came no sound. 
Jacob and Henrietta had crept out. 
Beulah stood leaning against the door, 
her head pressed against it, as though 
she could hear the keen-edged steel cut- 
ting the tender flesh of the little body 
that was her own—cruel edges that cut 
only to make well; but so terrible as a 
means of mercy! 

At last the door opened slowly. Beu- 
lah backed into the center of the room, 
staring at the Doctor with fear-wide 
eyes. 

“Tt has been a wonderful operation— 
in the nick of time. She will live!” he 
whispered. 

With a muffled sob, she tried to rush 
past him ; but he caught her and led her 
in gently.” 

There lay the little form, very white; 
but sleeping soundly as though never 
in her life had she fainted. 

Ingeborg was requisitioned as nurse 
to take care of the little girl through 
the rest of the night. Abraham, hov- 
ering about and watching the tender- 
ness with which she cared for the little 
girl, felt his heart give ’way. He had 
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a weak moment and it conquered him. 
He proposed on the spot. She accepted 
him with a nod. 3 

In agony he came out to confide in — 
Mrs. O’Donovan, who had come in for 
news; but Mrs. O’Donovan had but 
little sympathy for a man’s side of 
matrimony. He finally went out into 
the hall with Ingeborg, who had been 
relieved of her watch by a trained 
nurse. 

Presently the Doctor also insisted on — 
Beulah’s leaving the bed-side, and got 
her out into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. O’Donovan discreetly _ left. 
Beulah, her eyes red with weeping, 
sank into a chair. The Doctor stood — 
gazing down at her. 

As if moved by an inspiration that. 
led him to realize that now above all 
things his suit would be the strongest, 
he made love‘to her again, still stub- 
born and still determined to win her 
in spite of a hundred refusals. 

Mrs. O’Donovan presently returned 
again. 

Beulah was in the Doctor’s arms. 

“The Lord presarve us!” cried Mrs. 
O’Donovan. “There’s a pair in ivery 
room !”” 

“Mrs. Randolph and I are to be mar- 
ried,” said the Doctor, smiling. 

Mrs. O’Donovan clasped Beulah to 
her heartily, and without another word 
started out again. 

“There’s another pair av thim out 
on the stairs,” she called back. 

The Doctor went over to the door 
and discovered Henrietta and Jacob 
sitting miserably on the stairs. They had 
started to go, after the illness that over- 
came Dulcie; but Henrietta could not 
bring herself to leave the house, and 
so had insisted on remaining on the 
stairs until she discovered how things 
were with the child. 

Her pride fast going, she got up, 
and followed by Jacob, went back into 
the flat and asked to see Beulah. The 
Doctor went for her, and then he and 
Jacob went out, leaving Henrietta and 
her daughter-in-law together. 

Beulah entered the room in silence, 
gazing blankly at her mother-in-law. 

“Beulah,” said Mrs. Hennaberry, 
“I’m not going to let you quarrel with 





































me. Can’t you see my side just a little? 
Remember, I didn’t know you. You may 
not think it, but the world I live in is 
a narrow one. You took my boy away— 
I thought he was ruining his life.” 

“But afterwards—?” Beulah looked 
away. 

A great longing for the beautiful 
little girl and her dead son’s wife had 
come into Henrietta’s heart. She stood 
clasping and unclasping her hands, for 

e first time in her life utterly and 
pitiably uncertain. 

“Afterwards?” she asked miserably. 
“Well, it isn’t so easy to unsay things 
once they’re said. It isn’t easy to ac- 
cept things you’ve once rejected—even 
when your heart is aching to. Some- 
thing stops you.” 

“Pride?” asked Beulah bitterly. 

“I suppose so.” 

Beulah suddenly faced her, her lips 
tense, her hands clenched. 

“Well, my pride is all I have left 
now,” she answered. “You’ve set me 
a good example all these years. I'll 
follow it.” 

She turned away as if to go. 

“T’m setting you a new one to-night,” 
begged Henrietta. “My pride is hum- 
bled. Make your own terms.” 

“Terms! You haven’t money enough 
to buy me!” flashed Beulah. 

“Money ?” 

“Yes; you can buy anything on earth 
you want with it; but you can’t—” 

“My money!” Henrietta spoke with 
self- paitoach and knowledge. “So you 
think that money buys everything? Do 
you want to know what my money has 
brought me? Nothing; but it shrivels 
up the soul until it is small—that’s 
what it’s done to mine.” 

“Please—please—” 

“T tried to buy people,” persisted 
Henrietta, “with money and presents, 
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but my soul was too ‘small to 
pay the price that honest love demands. 

Beulah, can’t you see what’s 
the matter with me? I’ ve been wanting 
love all my life and I don’t know how 
to ask for it. And to-day—when Dulcie 
put her arms around me—it gave me 
love. Oh, Beulah, I want you both— 
don’t take it away from me—don’t take 
it away!” 

She burst into tears. Beulah went 
to her and put her arms about her. 

“IT wont,” she said softly. 

The Doctor and Jacob came back. 

“May we come in?” asked the Doc- 
tor. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” cried Henrietta 
joyfully. “Isn’t it splendid? Beulah and 
Dulcie are coming to live with us, and 
by-and-by we'll have another Christ- 
mas party!” 

“Wait, Mrs. 
rupted Beulah. 

“Mrs! Beulah!” cried Henrietta re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, then, Mother, you see you 
~ not want us. Dr. Marshall and 

“What!” Henrietta smiled. 

“Well, it’s this way,” explained the 
Doctor, smiling. “I’m an awfully ex- 
pensive doctor and Beulah is too poor 
to pay my fee—so unless she escapes 
the law by becoming my wife, I may 
make things uncomfortable for her.” 

“TI see,” said Henrietta. “So Doctor 
Marshall was the man after all. Well: 
then,”—and her smile was as expansive 
as her voice had been terrible earlier 
in the day,—“I’ll take you all in. Jacob, 
isn’t it splendid? We have a new son, 
too.” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hennaberry. 

“These are the things that count,” 
said Mrs. Hennaberry. 


”? 


Hennaberry—” inter- 
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Lights and Shades 


HERE’S THE STORY OF THE LITTLE ACTRESS WHO 
WENT TO THE BIG TOWN: OF ‘‘ONLY A CHORUS 
GIRL :’’ OF THE GIRL FROM THE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
WHO FOUND AN ‘‘ANGEL’’—AND LOST HIM: AND 
OF ONE OR TWO OTHERS EQUALLY ENTERTAINING 





| OR twenty-five cents you can 
F | get a full sized meal at Jou- 
bert’s, in Forty-fifth Street. It 


is really fit to eat. Actors, generally 
those out of engagements and conse- 
quently seeking new ones, dine 
there—as do actresses in the same 
plight and amateur sociologists. Two 
meals a day is their allotment, so break- 
fast is served from seven A. M. until 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Sixty 
cents per day, the extra dime going for 
two tips of a nickel each, is the total 
sum spent for food. 

Don Harris and Jennie Dare sat at 
Kate’s table near the door. As newcom- 
ers entered, gusts of chill November air 
blew in. Each time Jennie shivered 
slightly; and each time, as her rather 
frail little body shook, Don started to 
speak, then thought better of it. 

“All kinds of pies, ice cream and cot- 
tage pudding,” sang Kate, gathering up 
the empty dishes. 

“Gimme a piece of apple pie a la 
mode,” said Don. 

“That'll be five cents extra!” an- 
nounced Kate. 

“Well, cut out the ice cream then.” 

“I don’t care for dessert,” said Jen- 
= as Kate repeated the formula to 

er. 

“Bring her some ice cream and I'll 
put it on my pie if she don’t want it,” 
said Don. 

“Cawfee?” inquired Kate. 

They both nodded. 

__ As Kate left for the kitchen, a flash- 
ily dressed “character” woman came 


down the narrow aisle between the two 
rows of tables. The self-satisfaction 
and contentment that showed in her 
face was only newly acquired. She was 
at peace with the world, and better yet, 
with herself. She smiled brightly at a 
number of acquaintances, 

“Why hello, dearie,” she said when 
she saw Jennie. “Caught on yet?” 

“No,” said Jennie, attempting to 
force a smile. “No, and there don’t 
seem to be no chance of getting on 
either.” 

“Aw, cheer up kid—I—” 

“Hot soup!” cried an onrushing wait- 
ress warningly, and the “character” 
woman was swept on to the cashier’s 
desk, where she beamed, and in turn 
was beamed on by the large and im- 
pressive Mrs. Joubert. 

“Going out to-morrow, Mrs. Jou- 
bert,” (she pronounced it Jew-bert) 
“__stock—Altoona. Gee, that’s some 
come-down—but these days, where you 
gotta be a ‘type—’” She finished the 
sentence by shrugging her shoulders. 
“Tt’s a tough game,” she continued. 
“Just look at the poor kid at Kate’s 
table: I seen her in all the agents’ offices 
every day for three weeks. Pure ama- 
choor. Pretty enough—got a good figure 
too—but she aint on to it. Jimmie Hurd 
looked her over the other day for his 
new act, but when he smiled at her a 
little, she got sore. Bull-lieve me, she’ll 
get over that. Well, so fong; me for 
Altoona.” 

Mrs. Joubert impaled the check on a 
hook and deposited the twenty-five cent 
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piece in the drawer. Then she yawned 

slightly. It was an old story with her. 
~ Jennie was not an amateur in the 
strict sense of the word. For three sea- 
sons she had won the hearts of many 
audiences on an air-dome circuit in the 
middle west, playing ingénues and 
“leads.” It was a small repertory com- 
pany of her father’s, who of course, 
had in his day played with Barrett, 
Booth, and later Irving and Mansfield. 
For three seasons Jennie Dare’s pretty 
face adorned sign-boards, barns and 
fences on “three sheets.” Fame was 
her own. 

Then an agent at Kansas City, in 
answer to a wire from Jennie’s father 
for a juvenile lead, sent Don Harris. 
He had been stranded in Sedalia, beat 
his way to Kansas City, and was glad 
to get the chance to play with the “Jen- 
nie Dare Amusement Company.” All 
he wanted was enough money to get 
back to the “big town.” To save enough 
from the salary he received would 
have taken too long, so he told Jennie 
of the possibilities in New York. 

So a little later they left. The Jen- 
nie Dare Amusement Company was 
short an ingénue, a juvenile lead and 
a character old man, because Jennie’s 
father took out after them. The show 
at Marshalltown was canceled, but the 
next day, when the old man returned 
after his hopeless chase, the company 
moved on. - 

It was Jennie who paid the fare to 
New York. It was Jennie who paid at 
the theatrical boarding house, and 
later for the room, when funds got 
lower, and dining was limited to one or 
two meals a day in Joubert’s. 

The struggle had not been a short 
one. It had started in September. Now 
November was well under way. 

Don finished his “cawfee,” drew out 
a package of tobacco and rolled a 
cigarette. Then he coughed slightly. 
When Jennie did not look up he cleared 
his throat. 

“Aw Say, cheer up,” he complained. 
“You’re not at a funeral.” 

i “Wish I was,” she answered. 

' “You get my goat. Whadyu expect 
—to be an Eva Tanguay three weeks 
after you hit Broadway?” 
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“We've been here three months,” she 
insisted. 

“Well, and didn’t Jake Anders tell 
me to come back to-morrow and maybe 
we'd open up Monday at Perth 
Amboy ?” 

“He’s been telling you that every 
day for a month—or at least that’s what 
you say he tells you.” 

“Think I’m lyin’, do you? Well, that’s 
the thanks I get for bringing you to a 
real town. Say,” he said belligerently, 
“I’m getting sick of you squealing; and 
don’t you call me a liar again, neither.” 

“Brought me from the woods to a 
real town, did you?” she fired back at 
him. “Well, my photo’ on a three-sheet 
looks better than this real town. I—” 

“Oh, cut it out. You'll be giving the 
Juliet mad scene next. Don’t you get 
enough of this jawing in the room?” 
He picked up the checks. “Let’s get 
out of this.” And he looked at her 
suggestively. 

Jennie opened her pocket-book. She 
drew forth a half dollar and two nickels. 
Depositing the nickels under their plates 
she handed Don the larger coin. 

“Gimme a nickel for some tobacco,” 
he said. 

“That’s all I have!” she answered. 

“What?” he said  unbelievingly. 
“That’s all you’ve got! None at 
home?” 

“No, that’s the last.” 

“Well I’ll be—well I'll be—” 

With a quick movement he extracted 
the nickel tip, intended for Kate, from 
under his plate, and pushed back his 
chair. 

“You wait here a minute,” he 
ordered. “I’m going to run up the street: 
to the Friars—may be some one there 
I can touch for a few dollars.” 

He left the unpaid checks on the 
table and walked out of the door. 

That was the last Jennie ever saw 
of him. 


Two slap-stick comedians were fill- 

ing in the “olio” of a burlesque 
show. It was in the late summer. Out of 
doors the heat was terrific—inside the 
theatre, almost unbearable. The reporter 
assigned to “cover” the performance 
left his box and went behind the scenes. 








The entire company, except the two 
comedians doing their turn, was gath- 
ered at the stage door, which was open. 
Just inside the door, on an improvised 
cot, was a young girl. She still had on 
her stage finery, which did not seem so 
dazzling and brilliant in the sunlight 
as it had been under the glare of 
electricity. Her dress had been. loos- 
ened at the throat and at the waist, and 
she gasped pitifully for breath. The 
manager of the company held one of 
her hands, prying open her fingers from 
time to time, as she closed them con- 
vulsively. At her other side a doctor, 
watch in hand, held a sensitive finger 
to her wrist. Gathered around her 
were grotesque Hebrew character art- 
ists, cowboys and cowgirls—old girls 
and young girls—homely and comely 
ones. Several of them were vainly at- 
tempting to console a weeping woman, 
who, it developed was the sister of the 
girl on the cot. A great big hulk of a 
man, in a cowboy outfit, gritted his 
teeth and clenched his hands. 

The two comedians finished their 
turn. There was a little applause faintly 
sounded; then— 

“Places!” called a voice. 

The big man in the cowboy uniform 
looked appealingly at the doctor as he 
moved away with the rest of the com- 
pany. The doctor shook his head. The 
orchestra struck up a _ wild-Western 
syncopated tune—the curtain rose— 
cowboys and cowgirls rushed _pell-mell 
upon the stage, executing a wild dance. 
Then they sang. 

“Shall I make a story of this?” the 
reporter asked the manager. 

“No, don’t do it! Only a chorus girl 
and it wont do the show or the house 
any good.” 


THE girl was from the dramatic 

school, where she had played the 
“lead” in the three matinées given by 
the school during its season. She had 
been wildly applauded by all her rela- 
tions and friends who had gathered on 
these occasions, and now she struck 
New York with a bang. A letter from 
the director of the school steered her 
into the Forty-fifth Street theatrical 
boarding house district. Unlike most of 
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these fair invaders, she had a small 
amount of money. 

The next morning, with calm self- 
assurance and the proper amount and 
tint of powder on her nose, she set out 
to give the big guns of the theatrical 
world the first opportunity of signing a 
new star. ™ 

She returned to her boarding house 
at eleven thirty P. M., via a gorgeous 
automobile. 

“Good-night, dearie,” she called to a 
faintly outlined figure inside the car, as 
she ran up the steps. The figure replied, 
and the car moved on. 

“Oh, I met the loveliest man and 
got the loveliest position,” she told them 
at the third, or nine o’clock, table the 
next morning. “It’s a musical comedy 
and I’m going to be the star. Sixty-five 
dollars a week, and—oh, he’s the love- 
liest man.” 

“Where did you meet him?” some 
one asked. 

“I was looking over the addresses of 
agents and he asked me if he could be 
of any assistance—and—oh, he’s got 
the loveliest car, and wears a fur coat 
and diamonds. He gave me this one.” 
And she displayed a small stone in a 
“Tiffany” setting. 

The other boarders exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 

Strange to say, the man of the fur- 
lined overcoat and diamonds really had 
a show. It was a small company for a 
worn-out musical comedy, to play one- 
night stands. 

Rehearsals were held, dance steps 
taught, and the thing worked into a 
semblance of unity. Marks, the 
“angel” and manager, stood by and 
from praises in early rehearsals got to 
finding fault. - 

“You come to my office after re- 
hearsal and we'll see if we can’t get 
those steps right,” he told her. 

To say she was innocent and unsus- 
pecting would be misleading. She went 
to the office, not altogether unprepared, 
but when, after she had got inside, and 
caught him locking the door, she partly 
lost her nerve. A curious glint in his 
eyes thoroughly frightened her and she 
moved away when he approached. Her 
slow retreat caused him to increase his 
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ce, at which she broke into a run. 

ce he caught her, as she stumbled 
over a chair, and in the struggle her 
waist was torn and she lost her hat. 
Breaking away, she managed to reach 
the door before he could stop her, turn 
the latch and run down the hall. 

Marks, whose brain was so involved 
that it had never become straight, called 
her an “ungrateful amachoor.” The 
company got a new “lead.” 


HEN there are the old actors with 

long, clean-shaven faces, hair like 
a lion’s mane, and who supported 
Henry Irving, sir. They gather and rail 
against the new order of things in 
which one has to be a “type.” They 
make the rounds of the agencies with 
solemn regularity, only to hear in each 
one, “Nothing for you to-day, Mr. So- 
and-so.” Last fall, when most of the 
companies had organized, this faithful 
old guard could be found each day; and 
they came to going their way in a 
body. 

Offices of the theatrical agents are 
far from sumptuous in their furnish- 
ings. In the outer room are a few 
wooden chairs; the floors are uncar- 
peted. A railing divides the office and 
back of it sits a stenographer. The daily 
visits of job-seeking actors have become 
such an old story with her that her 
face has taken on an expression of 
impassiveness that would do credit to 
the most experienced gambler. Some- 
times she is flanked by an office boy, 
of the genus New York, the Chimmie 
Fadden of every-day life. 

Hundreds of cabinet photographs of 
actors and actresses, most of them 
yellowed and dust-covered, are stuck 
in racks hung all over the walls. 

Even this cheerless exterior was 
better than Broadway outside on the 
more disagreeable days, and notwith- 
standing the mechanical “nothing to- 
day” of the stenographer or the “nuthin 
doin’ ” of the office boy, these old men 
would sit in each office for half an 
hour or so in’an attempt to fill out the 
day. Each one would give his little 
monologue of past successes, and of the 
stir he had created only a few years 
before. Now— 
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Just around the corner from Broad- 
way on Fortieth Street is a little eight-— 
by-ten lunch room. Here a cup of coffee 
or a glass of buttermilk and a doughnut 
can be got for five cents. It became the 
custom of this little crowd to repair 


' there each noon and have luncheon. A 


young actor just in from an engagement 
in stock fell in with them one noon 
when Charlie De Morgan, one of the 
crowd, suggested that they have lunch. 
Each of them obtained his bit of food 
and drink, carrying it to a chair with 
an extending arm. When the newcomer 
finished his allotment he went to the 
counter for a second helping. He saw 
the little band eyeing him curiously, 
and wondered why. Later he was en- 
lightened. De Morgan, with an air of 
grandeur, walked to the counter and 
pulled from his pocket a dollar bill. . 
“This is on me,” he said. Then the 
young man saw the breach he had com- 
mitted. De Morgan received back his 
change, amounting to sixty-five cents. 

When they again reached the street 
he said, “Well boys, I’ve broke my last 
dollar.” 

The next day an agent rushed from 
his private office. 

“De Morgan been around here to- 
day ?” he asked the stenographer. 

“T haven’t seen him,” she answered. 

“That’s the trouble with those 
broken-down old ‘hams,’” complained 
the agent. “Here I got a part for him, 
but they never come around when you 
want them.” 


“THERE is a point at which the rising 

star meets the one descending. This 
is in the vaudeville house, where acts 
are sandwiched in between the motion 
pictures. Bills are changed twice a week 
and it is one shift, from eleven in the 
morning to eleven at night. 

It is a continuous performance and 
each act does its turn five different 
times. The “orchestra” of the Star 
Theatre, up in Harlem, a languid look- 
ing youth, with marvelously long and 
tobacco-stained fingers, had got on the 
job at ten o'clock to rehearse the 
various new acts that were to serve for 
the last half of the week. He took the 
covering from the piano, and ran his 





fingers over the keys. The door leading 
to the stage opened, and one half of a 
“sister” act peered out into the dark- 
ened auditérium. 

“You the orchestra leader?” 
yelled. 

“Uh huh!” he grunted. “I’m the 
orchestra, Kid.” 

“My Gawd, May, look wot we’re up 
against,” called the girl to the other half 
of the team. “No orchestra, nothin’ but 
a rotten pianner. Our act’ll be ruined. 
And Mike Fisher, who promised us 
sixteen weeks over the S. & C. time, is 
gonna come out to-night.” 

The pianist lit a cigaret in violation 
_ of the many “No Smoking” signs hung 
about. He paid no attention to the wail 
of the more or less fair lady. 

“Gotcher music, Belle?” he asked. 

She produced several sheets of well- 
worn manuscript copy of notes—only 
the “air” being written in, it being left 
for the artist at the piano to improvise 
the bass. 

“Say, you dolls are getting worse all 
the time,” he grumbled. “Why don’t 
you just come out and hum it over and 
expect me to remember it. If your rot- 
ten act gets panned, you beat it to the 
manager and blame it on the piano 
player.” 

He stopped when May, the other 
member, appeared. Fairest of the fair 
she was—hardly more than a child. 
When she gave him a seductive glance 
he felt that he could have composed on 
the moment another “Tristan.” That 
subtle quality of personal magnetism 
was hers in a large measure. 

“Now listen here,” scolded Belle. 
“We aint used to playing this small- 
time stuff and you gotta treat us right. 


she 


,- 
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I come on here—see,” she -panted; 
“and May comes on for the chorus and 
the dances. Get me?” 

“Of course he does—don’t you, 
dearie,” said May, and she reached 
over and gave the pianist a resounding 
kiss, full in the mouth. 

Before he could recover from his 
surprise the stage door opened again 
and Joseph Morrison, who did songs 
and a monologue, an actor of the pass- 
ing order, came out. 

“Say, are you dames gonna stay out 
here all day? Think you’re the only act 
on the bill?” he asked. 

“Aw, go on, you old has-been!” re- 
torted Belle. “The bill wouldn’t be any 
the loser with that rotten stunt of yours 
off of it. But I guess they gotta have 
one drive-’em-away act to clear the 
house once in a while.” 

“The Cherry Sisters didn’t have any- 
thing on you when it comes to old 
stuff,” said Morrison. “I'll give you to 
understand that while I’m not used to 
playing this small time, I’m the feature 
of this bill—and—” 

“Say,” broke in Belle, “if you want 
a job as a blower, go down to the gas 
company. Come on, May; and listen to 
me, Kid, save them kisses of yours 
where they will do more good.” 

“Bah!” said Morrison after them. 
Then he turned to the pianist. 

“That’s a sassy brat—the other one, 
though, is a wonder; she’s going up. 
This is no place for her—nor for me 
either—I’m only filling in here as a 
special favor to my friend Max Simons. 
I’m no small-tinie actor.” 

“That’s what they all say,” sang the 
pianist to an improvised tune when 
Morrison had left. 














A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Installments of this New Novel 


of New York Life 


OLIN WOOD, twenty, boy- 
ish, frank, attractive, decides 
to wed wealth; and, believ- 
ing the stage will make her 

way easier, comes to New York. Thus 
she meets the “flappers” three, Eva Os- 
borne, Nita George and May Waldorf, 
chorus-maids who live upon the 
favors of spendthrift youth. 

Because Nita has drunk too much, 
Eva introduces herself to Colin and 
persuades her to be the third girl for 
a dinner and theatre party. There are 
to be three men—Delanson and Prince, 
“little brothers” of the flappers, and 
Trenholm, a new man. And arrayed in 
Nita’s plumage, Colin goes out to 
“flap” —to “get something for nothing,” 
as the Broadway flapper-girl’s motto 
goes. 

As they enter, Colin can hear the 
men kiss Eva and May; then she en- 
ters, to be embraced and kissed, much 
to her chagrin, by Prince—wealthy and 
Nita’s “little brother.” Nicholas De- 
lanson, the host,. rich, generous spend- 
er and May’s special property, kisses 
her hand. “You must forgive Prince,” 
he explains. “He is short-sighted.” 

Trenholm comes late. He is an ar- 
tist, comparatively poor, youthful in 
appearance and manner, a tall, slender, 
boyish man, good looking and attract- 
ive, whose actress wife sees New York 
City only once a year or so. He is a 
good deal of a recluse and works hard; 
the girls have never met him before, 
and Eva and May shower him with 
compliments. Trenholm shows an in- 
terest in Colin. “You don’t look like a 
flapper,” he tells her as they reach her 
home, well in the early morning hours. 
He is to telephone to her that day. 

Eva awakens Colin, and -tells the 
girl what an impression she (Colin) 


has made upon the men. Delanson has 
telephoned already. “In three years I 
have never known Delanson to do that 
before,” Eva says. 

Eva proposes that she and Colin get 
an apartment together. It will be only 
a question of time until Nita drops 
out; she is drinking too heavily. And 
May, she’ll have to cut and run soon, 
too. The “flapper’s” popularity is short- 
lived. 

Colin is called to the girls’ apart- 
ment to answer the telephone. Tren- 
holm has called her. May proposes to 
her that they get an apartment to- 
gether. Nita is impossible, she says, 
and Eva is “all through—been flapping 
around town for ten years.” 

But Colin joins forces with Eva, who 
leases a flat and brazenly telephones 
Delanson, who sends up a truckload 
of expensive furniture—Eva all the 
while making the puritanical Colin be- 
lieve everything is being bought on the 
installment plan. 

Colin has been to luncheon with 
Trenholm, who seemingly has taken a 
deep, kind interest in her. He tries to 
induce her to stay away from the 
flapper-girls, tries to get her promise 
not to join a musical show, and gets 
her to consent to take a letter from 
him to a friend, Beatrice Westony, a 
dramatic star. 

Unknown to Colin, Eva engineers a 
“birthday” for her, for their finances 
are running low. It is an old trick of 
the flappers, and it works. Colin gets 
many expensive presents from the men, 
particularly from Delanson, who sends 
a small fortune in diamonds. In the 
language of the flapper, he is “rushing 
her.” In the height of the festivities, in 
walk two uninvited guests—Trenholm 
and May Waldorf. 
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| N HOUR later, the party was 
A at its height. The rug had 
been taken up and the men 
and girls were trotting back and forth, 
up and down in the center of the 
room, first one and then another tak- 
ing turns at the piano. At one .end 
of the room a buffet supper was spread, 
and here they gathered between dances, 
although little was touched except 
champagne. Already the landlady had 
sent in twice to complain about the 
noise, and each time a generous lunch- 
eon was provided for her. Now the 
house slavey stood behind the supper 
table, filling glasses or plates as the 
case called for, her face one broad 
grin, her feet, unconsciously, perhaps, 
keeping time to the music. 

During the maddest measures of a 
tango, Philip Trenholm stepped up and 
gave an order. 

“Kindly give me a glass of cham- 
pagne and a few sandwiches—caviar— 
onatray. . Thank you.” 

The slavey regarded him with eager 
eyes, opened her lips to speak and then 
closed them again tight, from force of 
habit, Trenholm thought. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

She looked up sullenly, the smile 
gone. 

“Nothin’.” 





He took the tray and turned to go. 

Then she leaned toward him, flushed, 
breathless, and with a note of passion 
in her uncultured voice. 

“It’s jes’ this—I wish t’ Gawd I 
was a actress too!” she cried. 

Trenholm made no reply, and with 
the tray in his two hands, circled the 
room to the beautiful tapestry-covered 
divan which had been pushed in one 
corner to be out of the way of the 
dancers. 

Colin was — huddled up among 
the cushions, her chin in her palm, very 
pale and tired and with a wistful little 
gleam in her eyes as she watched the 
men and girls in the center of the 
floor. 

“I have brought you some of your 
own party,” Trenholm said, offering 
her the tray. “Do drink it—I’m sure it 
will do you good.” 

She smiled, accepted the champagne 
and pointed invitingly to the seat be- 
side her. 

“I expected to see you going around 
to-night with a white ribbon in your 
buttonhole,” she laughed. 

“Why?” He looked surprised. 

“Surely you remember the last time 
we met! You lectured me about going 
on the stage—the musical comedy stage. 
Since then, I have wondered what role 
I shall see you in next. The first time 
Don Juan—” 
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“Good Lord! 
that ?” 

“You forget our first meeting? How 
modern ! Well, we had dinner 
at Martin’s, went to the Knickerbocker 
to see Donald Brian, and afterwards 
to Bustanoby’s.” 

His blue eyes softened, seeking hers. 

“At least you haven’t forgotten that 
night,” he murmured. 

“No indeed!” Colin cried. “It was 
my first peep at the big show. I shall 
never forget—I hadn’t tasted cham- 
pagne before—fancy !” 

He said nothing but he sat up erectly 
and allowed his gaze to follow Miss 
Paula Czar up and down the length 
of the room. Colin finished her 
champagne and gave the glass to Tren- 
holm ; he placed it on the tray, which he 
set on the floor under the divan. 

“Have you heard about my engage- 
ment at the Garden?” asked Colin 


When was 


brightly, after a brief silence. “Yes, 

indeed, child, I’m an actress now.” 
“That’s what your maid a minute 

since expressed a wish to be,” he re- 


torted. 

“Who? Oh, Katie! Well, 
society's into everything these days. 
. The profession can worry along even 
with that.” 

“Colin,” he said, turning suddenly 
and facing her, but in a voice which 
told that the girl had been on his mind 
a long time, “Colin, I promised to speak 
? Miss Westony about you. But— 

“Miss Westony?” Colin repeated, 
knitting her brows. 

“Ves.” 

“I don’t remember, Mr. Trenholm. 
And who is Miss Westony?” 

“The actress you went to see at the 
Colonnade with Nick Delanson and his 
crew.” 

“His—what? Really, Mr. Trenholm, 
I must admit that I haven’t been on 
Broadway long enough to have picked 
up all it’s argot.” 

He smiled, although he was fast 
losing his temper. This was not the 
mood he expected from the little Hin- 
terlander. Her words stung like a lash. 
She wasn’t so simple after all. Or else 
she was learning rapidly. 


es 
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“Don’t let’s pretend to each other in 
the future,” he suggested in his most 
winning manner. “Colin, I know—and 
you know. I asked you not to go on the 
musical comedy stage, in the chorus, 
because—well, because I didn’t want 
to see you there.” 

“If everybody feels that way about 
me I’m sure I’ll lose my job after the 
first night,” she chuckled. 

“Be serious.” 

“Very well. Then, Mr. Trenholm, I 
waited three days before I went out 
and got this work at the Garden. You 
had promised to telephone to me the 
next day but I haven’t heard from you 
yet. And now it is too late. I am going 
to give Julia Sanderson a run for her 
money. I’m to have my name on the 
program—what do you think of that?” 

“I admire some people’s business 
sense,” he returned gloomily. “Of 
course you will make a success of it.” 

“That’s the first nice thing you’ve 
said this evening.” 

“IT can’t say everything I may wish 
to—or think.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” she 
laughed gaily. 

“I didn’t ’phone you. about Miss 
Westony because—” 

“Please! It’s a matter of indifference 
to me!” 

“She is going on the road very 
shortly, clear to the Coast, a season of 
one-night stands.” 

“I adore Pullmans and I’ve never 
seen California.” 

“But, Colin, it’s a long way from 
New York.” 

“Danger of stranding and getting 
home as best you can?” 

He laughed rather nervously. 

“No, oh, no! -. But, Colin, I 
didn’t want you to leave New York. 
I’d miss you dreadfully if you went 
away. That’s why I didn’t ask Bea- 
trice Westony to take you into her 
company.” 

She looked at him for several min- 
utes without speaking, not quite cer- 
tain whether to laugh or to fight. Then 
she answered calmly: 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“I wish to God it wasn’t true,” he 
cried with a touch of bitterness. 
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She drew back, her heart jumping 
strangely. 

“Anyway, I wouldn’t have gone with 
Miss Westony if she had offered me a 
part—after I saw her and her plays,” 
Colin scoffed, after another silence. 
“Never mind about what she said about 
me—that’s what J think of your ‘fin- 
est actress on the English speaking 
stage.” _ 

The old time anger, the light of bat- 
tle, flared up in his merry blue eyes for 
a moment as it always did, Colin 
mused, when she spoke disparagingly 
of Beatrice Westony. Then he said 
briefly, coldly: 

“You know it’s just possible that you 
aren’t a competent person to judge the 
lady.” 
“No, I haven’t reached my ‘years of 
discretion,’ if that’s what you mean,” 
she flashed back at him. “That is why 
I am on the musical comedy stage, I 
fancy—and I hope and pray I'll see my 
name in lights outside a theatre before 
I’m obliged to play in half-light and in 
a costume part.” 

Trenholm lighted a fresh cigarette 
and smoked savagely in silence for 
some minutes. Colin, believing herself 
unobserved, closed her eyes and rested 
her head against the cushions. 

“I can’t for the life of me under- 
stand how—or why!—women can be 
so downright cruel to each other,” he 
said presently. “Now Beatrice Wes- 
tony—” 

“I’m not interested in the lady even 
in the smallest way,” she interposed, 
with hasty rudeness. 

“It is hard, harder than you, Colin, 
can imagine, to watch yourself grow old 
and forgotten at the same time.” 

The girl shivered. 

“She was more popular than you 
will ever be, fifteen years ago,” he 
added gently. “Now the town has for- 
saken her for younger women. And yet 
she is the finest actress on Broadway 
to-night.” 

“In every walk of life there is such a 
thing as out-staying one’s welcome,” 
sighed Colin. “I am sorry for Miss 
Westony. You see, if I can only cap- 
ture a rich husband I shall be spared 
all this. And yet you laughed at me 
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when I took you into my confidence, 
into my heart of hearts, as it were. 
You’re very inconsistent, Philip Tren- 
holm. What do you want me to do?” 

“Do you want me to tell you— 
really?” 

He bent toward her, looking into her 
eyes; and she turned her head away 
quickly, half fearfully, glancing around 
the room, waving her hand at Eva, who 
had stopped at the buffet with Lewis 
Prince. 

Trenholm answered without waiting 
for a reply. 

“I want you always to remain that 
girl I first saw in Martin’s,” said he. 
“And you can’t, you can’t, Colin, if you 
run with this pack.” 

“Aren't you speaking of your friends 
now ?” she asked, sighing. 

“My only friends here are you and 
Nick Delanson—and he knows what I 
think.” 

“You forget Miss Waldorf, don’t 
you?” Colin insisted. 

He laughed, but without bitterness. 

“T am not rich enough to be counted 
in her list of friends,” he replied. “I 
met her for the first time the same 
night I met you—and this is the first 
time I have seen her since. She tele- 
phoned to me about six o'clock and 
asked me to bring her here. It was a 
good excuse to see you.” 

“You do not need an excuse to come 
here,” she said. “This party was Eva’s 
idea,” she added then; “I knew nothing 
abont it until I came in from the 
theatre to-night.” 

“T never look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” he smiled. “I am here—that’s 
sufficient.” 

Colin raised one arm above her head 
and pillowed her cheek in its hollow. 

“T am awf'lly tired,” she told Tren- 
holm. “I have been singing and danc- 
ing since ten this morning. I wish they 
would go home.” 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured. “T’ll 
get May and start the ball rolling.” 

“And I must be back at rehearsal 
to-morrow at ten—those girls wont 
have to crawl out of bed until noon.” 

“Tl clear the place in fifteen min- 
utes. When will I see you 
again ?” 
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She only glanced at him without 
answering. 

“How would you like to come down 
to my studio some afternoon to tea? 
You know I want to paint your head 
—may I?” 


“Sometime. ; We're rehears- 
ing at the Garden now, all hours of 
the day and night. I can’t make engage- 
ments because I’m never sure I can 
keep them. Call me up.” 

“Go to lunch with me? Surely they 
give you time for that.” 

“Yes. But I’m not dressed—and 
we've only an hour.” 

“Colin,” he said, “you know I’m a 
poor man. I don’t belong with these 
people at all. That night you met me at 
Martin’s I had come because—well, be- 
cause Nick had insisted—and I knew 
Delanson at college. It was my first 
offense. I run with the artistic set— 
which is very much like this crowd, only 
minus the money. If you go to luncheon 
with me it will not be Martin’s or 
Sherry’s.” 

“As if I cared two pins about the 
food!” she murmured, and there was a 
new softness in her speech. “Why, I 
am a regular Christopher Columbus 
when it comes to discovering places 
where a quarter looks like a half dol- 
lar. Is that why you haven't 
—before?” 

He nodded, his face averted. 

“You’re very, very foolish.” Then 
she caught her breath sharply and 
added: “I am only mercenary when it 
comes to a husband—my friends are 
my friends.” 

He gave her hand a little squeeze 
and jumped up. 

“Lord love you,” he said. “To-mor- 
row, then, at—” 

“At one—on the minute. Seventh 
Avenue side.” 

“Right-o! Now I'll send ’em about 
their business. You must telephone to 
ped studio the first afternoon you are 
ree.” 

It was two o'clock and it didn’t re- 
quire much persuasion to get the girls 
into their street clothes. Several of the 
men went down in the front hall to 
telephone for private cars or public 
taxicabs. On his way, Delanson stopped 


at the divan to speak to Colin. The girl 
saw he had been drinking heavily; his 
face was flushed, his eyes bloodshot; 
his white tie was under one ear; his 
hair stood on end, damp with perspira- _ 
tion, but Nicko was none the less a 
gentleman. 

“Sit down,” invited Colin, patting 
the place beside her on the divan which 
Trenholm had just vacated. 


He bowed and sat down, and his ~ 


voice was clearer than his gait. ; 
“Mr. Delanson, I haven’t thanked 
you yet for this evening,” Colin said 
then, “Everything is lovely and you're 
just as kind as you can be. I shall al- 
ways remember it.” 
“IT am glad you liked it,” he an- 


swered gravely. “It was a pleasure for 


me, I’m sure. Collie, why 
don’t I see more of you? There must be 
lots of places in New York you 
haven’t seen—” i 

“That’s true. But I’m working now 
—at least I’m rehearsing. To-day. I was 
at the theatre from ten this morning 
until when I came in to-night, nearly 
eleven.” 

“Good Lord The brutes!” 
he muttered. 

“After a while things will be differ- 
ent, When the show settles down for a 
run, Eva and I will have time to spare. 
I do hope we'll have a long run in New 
York.” 

“Leave—if the thing goes on the 
road.” 

“T can’t afford to!” 

He looked disturbed and coughed 
behind his hand in a nervous, uncertain 
manner. 

“You will go somewhere with me— 
when the show’s over?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“T will—gladly!” 

He rose to go. The girls came troup- 
ing out of the bedroom swathed in 
furs and satin wraps, all talking, all 
laughing, Clarice Rio screaming hys- 
terically at the top of her voice for 
her dear Collie. Colin came forward 
and Clarice threw her arms around her 
neck and kissed her rapturously. After 
which she shook hands in the most 
dignified manner with all the men, 
completely ignored the other girls, and 





walked off with her arm 
through Roy Connellee’s. 

The other ladies accepted 
this in the proper spirit and 
taking their cues, shook 
hands with the men and 
passed their own sex with 
scorn, although Miss Mar- 
lowe kissed Miss Kent and _ failed 
to notice Colin by mistake, and May 
Waldorf started out with Delanson al- 
though she had come with Trenholm. 
In that moment of leave-taking, the 
only thoroughly sane person in the 
room was Katie, the slavey—and she 
sat at the piano, a glass of champagne 
in one hand and picking out “Too Much 
Mustard” with one finger of the other. 

Eva and Colin stood at the head of 
the stairs, waiting for the front door to 
close on the last-of their guests. 

“Tt wasn’t so worse,” said Eva pleas- 
antly. 

“I’m nearly dead I’m so tired,” Colin 
declared. 

“TI know it, honey. But if we hadn’t 
had the party you wouldn’t have got all 
those nice things. Collie, did you lock 
’em up safe in the bureau? Some peo- 
ple, you know, would walk away with 
a dead goldfish that your pet tabby 
had just caught.” 

“Everything is in 
locked.” 

Just then they heard a cry, and some 
one fell with a dull thud. A girl 
screamed; a man laughed—then more 
laughter. 

“Don’t down!” protested Eva. 
“Anybody hurt?” she called then, rais- 
ing her voice. 


the bureau, 


“No!” and “No!” and “No!” came 
different voices back to her. 

“Who fell?” asked Colin. 

“Nicko slipped,” and “Delanson did 
a Gioacatell answered a man and a 
girl. 
“Mr. Delanson, did you hurt your- 
self?” cried Colin. 

“Sh-h-h-h!”—from Eva. 

“He’s all right!” shouted Patter- 
son. 

The door slammed; Eva and Colin 
went back to the sitting-room. 

“You, Katie!” shrieked Miss Os- 
borne. 

“Yes’m. Jes’ a minute. Listen—” 

“She’s upsetting that champagne all 
over the piano,” whispered Colin. 

Eva went after her and without ado 
rolled her over on the floor, then ad- 
ministered a gentle kick with the toe 
of her slipper in Katie’s ribs. 
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“You aint no good nohow,” sobbed 
the slavey, although she wasn’t hurt 
in the least. “You’re nothin’ but a low, 
no-account actress.” 

Colin walked to the front window 
and looked out in the street. 

“Eva,” she called excitedly, half 
turning, “it is Nicko—and he must 
have injured himself. Come here!” 

Eva looked. 

Delanson was being half carried to 
his splendid limousine, a man on each 
side of him, supporting him under the 
arms. 

“Oh, Evie, he’s hurt!” cried Colin. 


/ 

“Open the window, 

and—” 

“And be asked to 
move to-morrow? Oh 
Lord! You heard Ned 
say he was all right. 
Come away.” 

“He fell downstairs—” 

“He was drunk,” said Miss Osborne 
pleasantly. “Katie, get up there and 
come unhook Miss Collie’s and my 
dress.” 


VIII 


Cc OLIN scarcely gave a thought 
any longer to the future. She was 
happy to-day, happy and contented in 
a selfish, jealous way, and to-morrow 
must take care of itself. She never 
stopped to think where she was drift- 
ing with Philip Trenholm, or, if she 
did think, her thoughts were of the 
pleasantest, for she smiled often, 
laughed more, and fairly thrived on 
hard work—and the company at the 
Garden had rehearsed five weeks now 
without pay. Eva warned her, even 
scolded her, but Eva’s advice and 
threats were half hearted at best; Miss 
Osborne was not cast in the mold 
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which enables one to play the role of 
guardian angel with any success. 
“He is married,” protested she. 
“As if that counted in New York,” 
laughed Colin. 
“And God knows he’s poor.” 
“Ah, now you're saying some- 
in: ” 


g. 

“That’s right: laugh,” Eva cried sul- 
lenly. “I never liked Trenholm myself, 
for all his pretty ways—” 

“Well, he’s never sent you a kiss by 
me, cutie,” grinned Colin. 

She had lunched with Trenholm that 
day and he had brought her home 
after the last rehearsal at an hour near 
midnight. The man fairly bewitched 
her at times; she gave way to his fas- 
cination as a drug fiend does to the 
power of a narcotic. And at Eva’s 
Sheer at his poverty the blood leaped 
madly through her veins. She loved 
him all the better because of it; it was 
this poverty which gave them some- 
thing in common, a real bond of sym- 
pathy. For Trenholm loved money as 
she did and he was as poor as she. Yet 
this lack of wealth seemed not to hang 
heavily over either head; they both 
laughed much, as people do who are in 
love with life. 

“Some fine day things will be dif- 
ferent,” Trenholm invariably pro- 
tested. 

“Of course they will,” 
Colin. ; 

Yet in the man’s heart there was 
a strong doubt that he would ever 
achieve greater favor, and Colin be- 
lieved but little in her own future on 
the stage. She hadn’t gained a foothold 
there for that reason—and still she 
was lunching daily with a penurious 
painter. Wasting her time, perhaps, as 


returned 


Eva said; but then, one can surely sac-- 


rifice a year or two when one is twenty. 
Eva would have told her differently, 
for Eva knew that twenty melts into 
thirty overnight, but Colin no longer 
made a confidante of Miss Osborne. 
The two girls lived together, slept un- 
der the same roof in the same room, 
but each kept her own counsel. And 
et Eva cared for Colin as much as 
it was possible for her nature to care 
for any other person or thing beside 
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herself. She had been ill-advised in the 
beginning; gladly she would have 
helped Colin to remain in the middle 
of the road. But Colin felt at last that 
she could walk alone. 

Often she wondered about Philip 
Trenholm’s marriage, but there was no 
one to ask. He had never spoken of his 
wife; she never told him by word or 
look that she knew such a person 
existed. And yet the woman was often 
in her mind. Also Beatrice Westony. 
Once she fancied she had discovered 
the missing link—and placed Miss 
Westony in Mrs. Trenholm’s shoes. 
But somehow they didn’t fit; again she 
remembered Nicko’s description of 
Philip’s wife—she was an actress who 
only saw Broadway in July and 
August. 

“A trouper,” sniffed Colin disdain- 
fully. 

And what could there be between 
husband and wife who saw each other 
only once or twice a year and then 
only for a month or two! Colin began 
to pity Trenholm. She felt that there 
was a “story” somewhere in his life; 
possibly the woman had coérced him 
into a marriage while he was at col- 
lege. If that were true, then Delanson 
would know; but she couldn’t go to 
Nicko and ask—Nicko had told them 
all that first night that Trenholm was 
a married man. 

Colin had written to Delanson the 
day following the party, expressing 
her appreciation of his gift and thank- 
ing him “a thousand times” for his 
great kindness to “poor little me.” Eva 
had dictated the letter and it was a 
masterpiece of its kind, saying as it 
did, so much in little space. But at the 
end of the week they had received no 
reply and then Eva sought the tele- 
phone. Both at his apartments and his 
favorite club came the same response 
—Mr. Delanson was out of town at 
present. 

“That’s one on me,” observed Eva. 
“Didn’t he tell you he was going away, 
Collie?” 

“No,” answered Colin, who thought 
his conduct as strange as even Miss 
Osborne did, although she pretended 
indifference. 
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It was Eva who prepared to dispose 
of the birthday presents. It was de- 
cided to keep Nicko’s ring for a time 
at least, and Colin declared she had al- 
ways wanted a watch, so that the one 
set in the bracelet which Paul Con- 
nellee had sent was put aside also, but 
the earrings, Prince’s bracelet, the 
cameo set and the shoe buckles were 
all wrapped in their original boxes. 
The girls’ stuff Eva dismissed con- 
temptuously—it wasn’t worth twenty 
dollars, the lot of it. They could use 
it between them. 

The jeweler recognized Miss Os- 
borne’s type and he wasn’t surprised 
when she laid down the velvet case 
containing the diamond earrings and 
told him frankly that she couldn’t use 
them. 

“Mr. Nicholas Van Rhy Delanson 
sent them to Miss Colin Wood for 
a birthday present,” she explained. 
“Nine persons out of ten would swear 
they were paste after looking over my 
Russian sables and Carlier hat.” She 
smiled, in no way embarrassed, know- 
ing that it was quite useless to try to 
deceive this man. “I would rather have 
had what folks call at Christmas 
time ‘useful’ things,” she added 
frankly. “What can you do about it, 
Mr. Cross?” 

He took the diamonds up in his 
hands and then looked at Eva in his 
bland, smiling way. 

“Well, we might see if we can sell 
them for you—on commission, Miss 
Wood,” he said. “Of course, you re- 
alize that this is really rather un- 


“T suppose so. You’re very 
kind, Mr. Cross,” returned Eva in her 
best ingénue manner. “I wasn’t sure if 
you would do this for me—I don’t 
know the house except by reputation. 
Most of my little remembrances come 
from Alford’s.” 

Mr. Cross at once became all busi- 
ness, 

“There'll be no trouble about dis- 
posing of these earrings for you, Miss 
Wood,” he said. “And if there is any- 
thing else—” 

“Nothing from you—all from Al- 
ford—” 
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“You must see our Christmas stock, 
Miss Wood.” 

“Oh, I’d love to, some time. I just 
live for Christmas and birthdays! I de 
want a sable coat—” 

“Then you must come in and look 
at our new stock. We have a line of 
gold. mesh bags studded with dia- 
monds, to mention just one item you 
might fancy. There is no other house 
in New York that can touch us, Miss 
Wood.” 

“Tl remember. You’re very kind. 

Do the best you can with the 
earrings, wont you, Mr. Cross?” 

“The very best—and very shortly, 
Miss Wood,” he replied, bowing her to 
the door. 

The following morning Colin re- 
ceived a check for three hundred dol- 
lars from Mr. Cross’ firm, and during 
the next few days there came checks 
amounting to two hundred more from 
the shops where the other jewelry had 
been left. The party then had netted 
them five hundred dollars, besides the 
ring and the watch bracelet which Colin 
had wished to keep. The two girls di- 
vided the money equally; it was Colin’s 
birthday but Eva’s idea. 

On the first free afternoon she had 
from rehearsals, Colin went with Eva 
to the Sixth Avenue shops. Eva was a 
careful spender—of her own money. 
Perhaps she hadn’t always been, but the 
lean years had taught her prudence; 
at thirty, one goes more slowly than one 
did at twenty; and Colin couldn’t have 
another birthday too soon. Colin spent 
every penny of her two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Eva could make out with 
a few new clothes, but Colin needed 
everything—an evening frock and a 
wrap, a coat-suit and a hat, a pair of 
slippers and a pair of shoes, gloves, 
stockings, a muff. 

“Things are frightfully expensive, 
aren't they?” whispered Colin, as she 
watched her fortune vanish. 

“No, they’re not,” retorted Eva. “T 
was just thinking myself that I pos- 
sessed the power of a Chinese magician 
to bring so many things out of that little 
black pocketbook of yours.” 

In the end, Eva bought her an elabo- 
rate waist which she could wear in the 
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afternoon or Sundays with the coat- 
suit, and when Colin would have pro- 
tested, Eva declared that it was her 
birthday present, her real one. 

“But you know it wasn’t a real birth- 
day at all,” sighed Colin. 

“Oh, rubbish!” shrugged Miss Os- 
borne. “And now, honey, maybe we 
wont astonish the natives the next time 
Nicko and Princy trots us out.” 

“Evie, I’ll be ashamed to death. Sup- 
pose they knew,” ventured Colin, 
clenching her fists. 

“If they did, they’d be the very ones 
to laugh the loudest at the joke,’ Eva 
answered. In her heart she wasn’t so 
sure that they didn’t know, or at least 
suspect; but of course they were too 
much of gentlemen to mention by word 
or sign that they did understand. “Men 
never know what a woman’s got on, ex- 
cept when it’s all wrong,” she added 
aloud. “Why, boys like Nicko and Lewis 
haven’t an idea what frocks and hats 
cost—wait until they get married, wont 

ou?” 

“Suppose he should ever ask me about 
the earrings?” 

“Nicko wouldn’t be guilty of such 
crude work!” 

“And Prince’s bracelet?” 

“Why, Collie, these men are rot 
roughnecks, and we are merely their 
friends. Where do you get such ideas? 
None of ’em will ever hold you up on the 
street and demand to know where his 
particular gift is. They may think a 
whole lot, but thoughts don’t break 
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out and show, and they’ll never say a 
word. What a dreadful little ’fraid-cat 
you are.” 

Colin went off to rehearsal. The show 
was to open next week in New Haven 
and come to Broadway a few days later 
if pronounced fit. She was very happy; 
what -with her work, her clothes and 
Trenholm, New York had become the 
Land of Promise. She walked along, a 
gay, saucy sparrow among a streetful of 
painted, exotic birds of Paradise. Men 
turned to look at her, a single violet ina 
bunch of orchids, and she smiled, but 
not at them. And somehow they seemed 
to redlize it; Colin had been sin- 
gularly fortunate since coming to’ 
New York; neither at work or’ il 
play had she come up with the | 
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LADY WEARING A THICK WHITE VEIL CAME DOWN FROM THE FLOOR ABOVE AND PASSED ON TO THE 


AND SPOKE, BUT HE DIDN'T STOP. 
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red-eyed monster of whom so much is 
written and said. She was fortunate, 
but then she was sensible too—except 
where Philip Trenholm was concerned. 

Colin couldn’t understand it her- 
- self, but the man had come into her 
life and taken root there in spite of all 
she knew about him, in spite of the 


woman who was trouping somewhere 


out in the Middle West herself. As she 
reached Fiftieth Street and went toward 
the stage door she found herself won- 
dering idly how it would end—when, 
where, why—but the thought didn’t dis- 
turb her greatly; everything seemed so 
far away in the dim, shadowy future 
called to-morrow. 


She was to lunch with Trenholm at 
one o’clock, and when the hour arrived 
she went gaily forth into Seventh Ave- 
nue. Half an hour later she entered a 
modest restaurant alone, for Trenholm 
hadn’t kept the tryst and she couldn’t 
wait longer without risking being late 
for the afternoon rehearsal. But she 
was disappointed and a little angry—at 
least he might have telephoned. For a 
week now, they had lunched together 
every day, while twice when her work 
demanded it, they had gone to supper at 
a more pretentious place, a seventy-five- 
cent table d’hote. 

When she got back to the theatre she 
learned that the chorus was dismissed 
for the day. The producer wanted the 
principals alone: a new soubrette was to 
be tried out ; a song hit was needed, and 
some comedy introduced. The girls were 
told to report for rehearsal again the 
next morning at ten. 

Colin walked out into Broadway with 
one of the dancers, a red-haired, black- 
eyed mite whose name she didn’t even 
know. 

“I heard they were going to take on 
some new people,” she said, nodding her 
head toward the theatre they had just 
left. 

“Principals,” said Colin. 

ees seG.-..°. mmr... Ft 
should worry. So long.” 

It seemed strange to be free at this 
time in the afternoon. Eva was re- 
hearsing at the Globe and there was 
nobody home. Colin had about made 


on 
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up her mind to drop into a vaudeville 
house when it suddenly occurred to 
her that Trenholm had asked her to 
come down to his studio some day 
when she had the time. She would go 
now. 

She took the subway down to 
Eighth Street and cutting through 
Astor Place, ultimately found herself 
in South Washington Square, a neigh- 
borhood of which she knew nothing, 
her only visit there having been made 
there one never-to-be-forgotten night 
in Delanson’s limousine. Now she 
quickly found the house and ran, all 
out of breath, up two flights of stairs 
to the third floor. There was a neat 
silver plate on his door bearing his 
name in old English letters. Colin 
stopped to admire it, her face breaking 
into a happy smile. 

Then she heard the bell-like notes 
of a piano, a Chopin waltz—although 
Colin didn’t know this—played very 
softly and with exquisite sympathy. 
She drew back and listened. The 
music stirred her  strangely—and 
unpleasantly. It couldn’t be Philip 
playing like that. Men, even the 
world’s great pianists, possessed a dif- 
ferent touch. Colin felt this instinctive- 
ly. Then who was the woman behind 
the door who played with such feel- 
ing? 

Har finger moved toward the bell 
and stopped. A pain sprang up in her 
breast; she was weak, cold all over; a 
hundred devils mocked her. Who was 
the woman? 

She recalled that he hadn’t kept his 
luncheon engagement, and _ hadn’t 
*phoned to acquaint her of the obstacle 
in the way. He had ignored her. She 
tore at the button on her glove. He 
believed she would be rehearsing all 
day; he hadn’t an idea she was stand- 
ing just outside his door, listening to 
this throbbing, crystal-clear waltz, and 
wondering—wondering— 

The woman was Beatrice Westony. 
She felt that, was so sure, that jeal- 
ous tears filled her eyes, and her lips 
quivered. From the first, Colin had 
recognized in this woman a greater 
rival, a more real danger, than even 
shé saw in his wife. Beatrice Westony! 
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The name rang in her ears, deafened 
her like the clamor of a New Year’s 
welcome. 

She turned to go when, of a sudden, 
the music stopped and _ footsteps 
sounded on a hardwood floor. Some 
one was coming out of the studio. 
Colin hurried toward the stairs. On 
the landing below she paused to dry 
her eyes and use a powder puff—and 
was discovered. Trenholm and a lady 
came down from the floor above and 
brushed her skirt as they passed on 
to the street. The man was bareheaded 
and wore a shabby velvet coat; the 
lady wore a thick white veil, and all 
Colin could see was that she was 
rather tall and very slender, with a 
youthful figure which somehow was 
discounted by a little droop of the 
shoulders, as if their possessor were 
very, very tired. 

Trenholm saw Colin and spoke, but 
he didn’t stop. And Colin waited there, 
crouched against the wall, since escape 
was impossible with the veiled lady 
at the door below. 

Then she heard Trenholm returning, 
coming lightly, swiftly up the stairs, 
two at a time, like some light-hearted 
school-boy. 

“Why, Collie, this is fine!” he cried, 
putting out both hands. 


“ 
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She turned pettishly away, without 
speaking. 

“What is it? Anything wrong?” he 
asked then. 

She wanted to throw herself in his 
arms and sob out her whole jealous 
heart on his breast; she longed to be 
soothed, talked to, caressed, told she 
was mistaken, lied to, even, if necessary, 
but instead she hissed, from sheer 
hysteria: 

“At least I don’t come to see you 
with my face covered up!” 

Trenholm stopped, his hands falling 
straight to his sides; and his blue eyes 
gleamed dark with anger. Colin had 
never seen him in a passion before; 
he frightened her. And woman-like, 
she struck again. 

“Maybe, though, J am not so afraid 
of my sin finding me out!” she taunt- 
ed bitterly. “J may not have so much 
to lose.” 

He remained very still for a whole 
minute, a minute which seemed an 
eternity long to Colin, and now she 
read disgust in his eyes—not anger, 
not fear, but disgust. 

“You little fool!” he 
length. 

And he turned on his heel and 
walked away upstairs, leaving her 
there without a backward glarice. 


said at 














The next installment of 
Heart” will appear in the September issue 
of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on 
sale at all news-stands August 12th. 
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Abroad 


SOME CHATTY NOTES FROM 
A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


By Douglas Warde 


|F one wants to see an English 
| | actor nowadays, the best 
thing to do is to sail imme- 


diately for America. The London stage 
is “full up” of American performers. 
It looks like a fulfillment of Ethel 
Barrymore’s premature prophecy of 
eight or nine years ago. I was in 
New York at the time and, one even- 
ing at Sherry’s, I saw her and offered 
my good wishes for her success in Hu- 
bert Henry Davies’ “Cynthia,” in 
which she was about to appear here at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. “I shall 
probably come back to America once in 
a while to see my brothers,” she said; 
“but I doubt if I ever appear here 
again. London is so starved for young 
actresses that any American girl can 
make a success there.” Miss Barry- 
more’s engagement lasted three weeks. 
She has not attempted to play in Lon- 
don since. 

But nowadays it really would seem 
as though almost any American girl 
could make a hit here. And the men, 
too. If one wants to pick up Broadway 
gossip, one must come to the Strand. 
Take, for instance, the latest clash of 
wit between Joseph Coyne and Clifton 
Crawford. More than once an Ameri- 
can imitator of some very individual 
American star has reached London 
first, with the result that when the 
actual original appeared here, he or 
she was treated as a mere copyist. 
Something of the sort occurred a few 
weeks ago, when Clifton Crawford 
made his début here, in “The Girl from 





Utah,” at the Gaiety. For several years, 
Joseph Coyne, whose methods are much 
like Crawford’s, has been an established 
London favorite. So, though Crawford 
made a big hit at the Gaiety and is 
something of an idol here already, all 
the newspapers pointed out his likeness 
to Coyne, usually with a hint that he 
was, after all, only a copyist. After 
reading all the papers, Crawford sent 
for a telegraph blank and wired to 
Coyne: “Congratulations on your hit 
last night.” 

Arriving at the Gaiety that evening, 
Crawford found a telegram from his 
friend of earlier days. “I knew I would 
make the hit,” it read, “but who gets 
the salary?” 


ARGERY -MAUDE has come 
home with a comic story of 
American curiosity. During the New 
York run of “Grumpy,” in which she 
and her father are now appearing here, 
she and other members of the company 
observed that two young men came re- 
peatedly to the performance. Every 
time, they sat in the same seats in the 
first row. That was a little unusual, 
though not unheard of; but the ex- 
traordinary point was that they invari- 
ably left after the first act. No one 
could understand this until, one even- 
ing, their drastic methods gave away the 
reason of their interest. Previously they 
had been heard to argue loudly with 
each other over the details of the fight 
in absolute darkness which brings the 
first act to an end and supplies the mys- 
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tery that crafty old Grumpy takes three 
acts to solve. That night, when the fight 
began, one of the persistent visitors 
brought out a dark lantern and flashed 
it on the struggling actors. After that, 
they went away; and they never came 
back. The mystery of “Grumpy” was 
solved. If you don’t believe the story, 
don’t blame me. It is Miss Maude’s— 
and she is too charming to doubt. 


ANOTHER story Margery Maude 
has brought back has to do with 
her appearance in New York with Mar- 
garet Anglin, in the revival of “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” when she was the 
Lady Windermere, with Miss Anglin as 
her mother, Mrs. Erlynne. She early be- 
came accustomed to the difficulties of 
the first act, in which she had a long 
scene with Mrs. LeMoyne, as the Duch- 
ess of Berwick, a part in which the older 
actress was extraordinarily charming 
and successful, but the lines of which 
almost invariably eluded her. “A splen- 
did performance,” said a member of the 
company about Mrs. LeMoyne’s Duch- 
ess, according to Miss Maude, “—bits 
of Shakespeare, passages of Browning, 
recollections of ‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World’ and, occasionally, a line of 
Oscar Wilde’s.” 

On the other hand, Miss Anglin, 
with whom Miss Maude had her long, 
important scene in the third act, never 
slipped up on a word. Her perform- 
ance, though appearing spontaneous, 
was as accurate as clockwork. However, 
one night she came to an absolute halt 
in her lines—“dried up,” as actors call 
it. She did pull herself together before 
much harm was done; but the lapse 
was so extraordinary that, after the 
act, Miss Maude could not help ask- 
ing her star how it happened. “Well,” 
said the genial Miss Anglin, “it was 
something of a pull to bring myself to 
play the mother of a grown daughter; 


but to-night, it suddenly came over me - 


that Lady Windermere also was a 
mother—I was a grandmother! And— 
well, every line left me!” 


EWS of Frank Craven’s double suc- 
cess in “Too Many Cooks”—as 
actor and as author—reminds London- 
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ers of his first and only visit to this city. 
That was a year or two ago, when he 
came over to play his original role of 
Jimmy Gilly in “Bought and Paid For.” 
He was the hit of the piece and was 
much sought after. One afternoon he 
was at a tea that was very stiff and 
formal; and it evidently did not make 
much of a hit with him. When the se- 
rious, respectful butler stood before 
him with the “curate,” Craven selected 
a tomato sandwich, and then, look- 
ing up into the servant’s face, said 
very solemnly: “Gee, but I’ve played 
you in a lot of plays!” 


APROPOS of the extraordinary 
success here of “Potash and Perl- 
mutter,”.a typical Englishwoman said 
to me, the other day: “Is it true you 
have sixteen companies playing ‘Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter’ simultaneously in - 
New York? What a wonderful coun- 
try you have got there!” I didn’t wake 
her up. 


S PEAKING of the sweeping influx 
of such American successes as 
“Potash and Perlmutter,” “Broadway 
Jones,” “Within the Law,” and many 
other pieces, reminds one what an ex- 
traordinary thing the success of “The 
Belle of New York,” with an entirely 
American company, was, nearly twenty 
years ago. It left enough Americans in 
England, headed by Edna May, to sub- 
scribe recently for a white marble 
scroll on the grave of the late Wilfred 
Esmond, manager of the first company. 
Still, the memorial cost more than was 
expected and the committee has set up 
a howl for more subscribers to help 
them out. 


T wo or three weeks ago, I was in 

Paris and dug up a copy of the 
“Almanach des Spectacles” for the year 
1830, and it gave two interesting and 
illuminative instances of what Simon 
Legrees French managers of that period 
were. One item in the “Almanach” 
read: 


M. Phillippe Roustan, actor, belonging 
to the Théatre des Nouveautés, — 
refused to accept a rdle in a play calle 
“Voyages du petit Jonas,” has been con- 
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demned to pay four thousand francs to 
his manager, M. Langlois, who, more- 
over, had the a locked up in 


the prison of Sante-Pélagie for twenty- 
four hours. 


Another instance read: 


Mme. Mourenville, of the Grand Thé- 
atre of Ghent, has run away with the 
first tenor of the company. The manager 
has compelled her husband (the baritone 
of the company) to pay his wife’s forfeit 
for having absented herself without 
leave. 


Until “Joseph and his Brethren,” in 
which George Relph (seen in America 
in “Kismet” and “The Yellow Jacket”) 
and Sir Herbert Tree played Joseph 
and his patriarchial father, and Maxine 
Elliott was Potiphar’s wife, no Scrip- 
tural play was allowed on the London 
stage, by order of the censor. Now that 
the ban has been lifted, there has been 
a tremendous influx. Most of the plays 
are from America. Tyrone Power is 
here trying to arrange for a production 
of “Mary of Magdala,” the adaptation 
of Paul Heyse’s drama made by the 
venerable William Winter, in which 
Power appeared a decade ago with Mrs. 
Fiske, at the now demolished Manhat- 
tan Theatre, New York. A Biblical 
piece already produced is “The Holy 
City,” by Thomas W. Broadhurst, 
brother of the more famous and suc- 
cessful George. Though of American 
make, all the characters, which include 
Judas, Mary Magdalen, Lazarus, John 
and Martha, are played by English 
actors. When it was acted in America, 
about ten years ago, Johnson Briscoe, 
now a regular contributor to THE 
Green Boox but then a curly headed 
boy of eighteen, played the part of the 
sainted John. 


A®0UT all one has to do nowadays to 

make a play a money success in 
London is to introduce the word 
bloody. Of course, it was Bernard 
Shaw who started something. Ameri- 
‘cans can hardly imagine the rumpus 
that has been stirred up by Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell’s use of a (to us) harm- 
less, meaningless word in Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion.” For days nobody talked 
- of much else than the “daring” idea of 
her saying “bloody ;” and the audience, 
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going to the extreme of staying in Lon- 
don on a Saturday night, rocked with 
hysterical mirth when she spoke it. The 
newspapers wrote their reviews around 
the unheard of word and most of them 
printed it “b——-y.” Bishops were inter- 
viewed on the matter; and even Shaw 
himself lost his sense of humor and 
stated gravely: “As I think the word is 
detestable when used by a smart or 
would-be smart lady as a piece of smart- 
ness, and as it was evident that with- 
out a strong antidote Mrs. Campbell’s 
irrisible utterance thereof would have 
set all smart London ‘bloodying’ all 
through the season, I carefully made 
another lady repeat it as a fashionable 
affectation with an effect which will, 
I hope, prevent the occurrence of that 
folly in real life. People think my object 
was to repeat the success, but it was 
actually to produce the contrast, (with 
its implied warning) that actually was 
produced.” : 

Yet it is all in the point of view. 
Americans and the English are oddly 
at variance over the propriety. of 
many words. A few years ago an Ameri- 
can audience of sophisticated first- 
nighters literally gasped and shuddered 
with the shock of a word spoken by 
Sir Charles Wyndham in “The Case of 
Rebellious Susan,” a word he had used 
hundreds of times over here in London 
in the comedy without even thinking of 
it as a possible offense. After the per- 
formance in New York, he spoke of his 
surprise at the thrill that went through 
the house, which he and the actress in 
the scene with him could feel. In his 
character of Sir Richard Kato, Sir 
Charles, proposing marriage to a 
worldly-wise widow, was frankly ad- 
mitting that he had loved or thought 
he loved many women; and he spoke 
of one of them as “a slut.” The word 
was never used a second time during the 
American run of “Susan.” 

Over here, Englishmen were as 
amused over our disgust at that word 
as we are now over theirs at bloody. 
Not long ago, at an informal: dinner 
in a fashionable New York apartment 
in Park Avenue, the American guests 
had some difficulty in suppressing smiles 
at the involuntary look of almost horror 
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on Forbes-Robertson’s face when the 
host said, speaking of the way an un- 
desirable element was press down 
on that exclusive neighborhood: “They 
are crawling down on us like bugs.” 


PROBABLY the most conspicuous in- 
stance of the wide difference be- 
tween the English and the American 
point of view in regard to words was in 

M. Barrie’s “Little Mary,” for an 
English prejudice gave the play its title 
and the germ of its plot. Over here it is 
considered unpardonable to speak of 
one’s stomach, so it was regarded as ex- 
cruciatingly funny when an amateur 
doctor dubbed a nobleman’s stomach his 
“little Mary.” The term took root in 
London language and the comedy was 
@ great success. On your side, Ameri- 
cans having no more compunction about 
speaking of stomachs than of hearts or 
livers, the point was meaningless and 
the play was a failure. 

One evening, when Ethel Barrymore 
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was playing in “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” 
a small group of her intimates were 
discussing the play at supper. Charles 
Belmont Davis, the novelist and edi- 
tor, and a friend of the actress since 
the day he carried her into the break- 
ers at Point Pleasant, N. J., when she 
was three years old, maintained that a 
word repeated many times im the 
comedy was offensive to Americans, 
however harmlessly regarded in Eng- 
land; and especially offensive when 
spoken by a daughter (Beatrice 
Agnew) to her mother( Ethel Barry- 
more). Miss Barrymore protested it 
was not an objectionable word. It was 
assignation. The argument ended as 
most arguments do, with each as firmly 
entrenched in his original idea as ever. 
The next day, however, Mr. Davis 
bought and sent to Miss Barrymore a 
handsome leather engagement-pad, but 
had the gilt lettering on it changed from 
Engagements—to Assignations—Ethel 
Barrymore. 


= @ 


HEARD ON THE RIALTO 
LARE WELDON, who is playing in “The Dummy” this year, tells a story 


of a realistic stage manager: 


“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “I want you all to wear heavy overcoats in this 
scene. It is supposed to be an extremely chilly night.” 


“T have no overcoat, sir,” 


wear.” 


replied an impecanious member of the company ; 
and then a bright thought struck him: 


“But I could wear my heavy under- 


SB 


WH HITFORD KANE, who is quite as successful a producer as he is an actor, 
is not a realist—that is, he believes in suggestion. 
“It isn’t always necessary for the audience to see a murder committed to 


know that the man is dead,” he declares. “The point may be illustrated by the 
observation that if a mother takes her children out to walk, the impression of 
her. is that she is married, whether she has the father of the children with her 
or not.” 























A CERTAIN SIMILARITY ABOUT SUMMER AMUSEMENTS 


When Lovely Women 


Stoop 


to Tetlites 


A REVIEW OF THE’ RECENT 


PRODUCTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 


By Channing Pollock 


WITH CARTOONS BY WILLIAM ELY HILL 


Fp |HERE’S one nice thing about 
being an author. 

In point of fact, there are 
many nice things about being an author. 
That is, nowadays there are many nice 
things about being an author. We’re 
having a fearful time getting this 
straight, but the truth is I ought to be 
out painting my boat. 

Time was when there weren't. 
Authority wasn’t derived from author, 
though penury might have been 
defined as the wages of the pen. 
The literati got jobs with the nobil- 
ity, who graciously permitted them to 
eat with the servants, and when they 
—the literati—lost their jobs, and 
vainly hung around the literary em- 
ployment bureaus of the period, they 
retired to attics and, according to Dr. 
John Earle, “wrote poetry on an 


empty stumick.” Dr. Earle doesn’t 
say on whose “stumick” the poetry 
was written, and as to the rest of it 
you probably know as much as I or 
the learned Dean of Westminster. 

Nowadays there are many nice 
things about being an author. Ladies 
ask for your autograph. At least, most 
authors of my acquaintance forever 
are sending autographs. Mine has 
been requested only once, when I was 
press-agent at the Herald Square The- 
atre, and the recipient wrote above it: 
“O. K. Two seats.” If you are a mod- 
ern author you may go to an Authors’ 
League dinner, and hear William Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

But the particularly nice thing about 
being an author lies in the fact that it 
is easier to write for a living than to 
work for a living. Authors do not 
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work. Ask their friends. Friends of 
authors know that authors may be vis- 
ited at any hour, and chatted with, 
and taken to dine or to see the base- 
ball game. If the authors happen to be 
writing at the time, they have only 
to stop. Stories and books and plays 
pop into being in odd moments—gen- 
erally in the still watches of the night. 
Their creation involves no labor. Real 
estate dealers work, and automobile 
salesmen, but authors sit at elaborately 
carved desks, one hand to their brows 
while the other toys with a pen, and 
are photographed for publishers’ cata- 
logues. 

I am not a regular author, which 
accounts fér the circumstance that, 
since eight o’clock this morning, which 
is the beginning of my office hours, 
stripped to the waist, like a gunner in 
battle, I’ve been sitting at my type- 
writer in a hot little room trying to 
think of something for THE GREEN 
Book. I’ve been thinking of things for 
THE GREEN Boox since February, 
1909, in which time I’ve printed in this 
publication a total of three hundred 
and thirty-five thousand words, and, 
when one has written three hundred 
and thirty-five thousand words on any 
subject, and half a million words on 
the same subject before that, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard, sometimes, to think of 
another word. Besides which, as has 
been set forth in a previous paragraph, 
I ought to be painting my boat. 

Painting boats is really important. 
After a winter of idleness, boats leak 
something astonishing. You remember 
the fable about the lady who came back 
inside of the bear. Well, when she goes 
out for a short sail, the ocean comes 
back inside of The Gray Lady. She 
begins as a boat and ends as a bath- 
tub. You haul her, and the ocean, up 
on the beach, confidently believing 
that the water will close her seams, 
and you stroll down an hour later to 
find that the ocean has sifted through 
her and gone back home. There’s noth- 
ing one-sided about The Gray Lady. 
She’ll leak either way. 

Bill Graham was coming out to 
paint The Gray Lady. He volunteered 
to do this for the sake of the Ameri- 
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can Drama—so that I need not neglect 
the poor thing, but might devote my- 
self to the influence of the union suit 
upon Summer Amusement. Bill Gra- 
ham ‘is one of the greatest marine 
painters we have had since Turner. 
Bill mastered his art while serving as 
second mate on a freighter out of New- 
castle. Two years ago he took a para- 
sol, a rocking-chair, a volume of 
Bell’s “The Anatomy and Philosophy 
of Expression,” and all the tins on the 
paint shelf, and went to work on The 
Gray Lady. Her bow emerged a reseda 
green, nicely matching the window 
blinds, and pieced out, here and there, 
with shingle stain. Then came a girdle 
of Pompeiian red, a pint of weathered 
oak, and half a can of maple syrup 
that the cook had placed on the paint 
shelf by mistake. If colors really ex- 
press emotions, The Gray Lady, as 
decorated by Bill Graham, represented 
sub-acute hysteria or the early stages 
of epilepsy. 

Just now, Bill is applying his artis- 
tic instinct to the conduct of a restau- 
rant in Harrisburg, and I’ve got to 
renovate The Gray Lady. Which 
makes it the least bit difficult to keep 
my mind on the theatrical situation in 
New York. Nothing very interesting 
about that situation. Always there is a 
certain similarity about summer 
amusements. The favorite summer 
amusement in Gotham, as elsewhere, 
appears to be hugging one’s best girl. 
One hugs her on the front steps, or in 
street cars coming home from Coney 
Island, or in the kindly gloom of the 
motion picture houses, but the process 
remains the same. Of motion pictures 
there are an unusual number. They 
have usurped the stages of fashionable 
theatres, like the Knickerbocker and 
the Globe, besides occupying beautiful 
theatres especially built for them, as 
were the Strand and the Candler. Of 
this, more next month, when I have 
painted The Gray Lady. 

Also, there are an unusual number 
of hold-overs from the regular sea- 
son—attractions that continue to run 
despite humidity, hot weather, and the 
annual exodus. Among these may be 
mentioned “The Dummy,” “Kitty 
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Mackay,” “The Yellow Ticket,” “Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter,” “The Beauty 
Shop,” “Too Many Cooks,” “A Pair of 
Sixes,” “The Things That Count,” and 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Two or 
three vaudeville houses continue in 
the field, and there are a dozen places 
where one may drink and dance until 
the cows come home—if, indeed, the 
cows haven’t given up home-going for 
tangoing. In addition, there are the 
usual new offerings—‘“The Ziegfeld 
Follies,” “The Passing Show” at the 
Winter Garden, and a variety of things 
on Hammerstein’s Roof Garden. 


“THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 


AS ALWAYS, the opening of “The 
Follies” was an event most 
recherché, haut monde, and pomme de 
terre. 

Despite the absence of “Diamond 
Jim” Brady, the place was crowded. 
Also brilliant. Never has there been 
greater brilliance in the New Amster- 
dam. Mrs. F. Ziegfeld, Jr..—her as was 
Billie Burke—beamed from an upper 
box, just opposite Mr. Robert Hilliard 
and wife. Laurette Taylor entered with 
Grace George; and then there were 
Jerry Siegel, representing commerce; 
a Dolly Sister, representing art; Clay- 
ton Hamilton, representing literature ; 
John Rumsey, representing the Friars’ 
Club; Frederic* Edward McKay, rep- 
resenting the drama; and Al Sanders, 
representing Pommery Sec. Not for- 
getting A. L. Jacobs, Max Meyers, 

ugene Kelcey Allen, Herb Roth, and 
Phil Benedict. 

Which is society—on Broadway. 

This year’s “Follies” is by George 
V. Hobart, with additional lyrics by 
Gene Buck, music by Raymond Hub- 
bell, special numbers by David Stamper 
and staging by Leon Errol. The first 
laugh of the evening was won 
before the curtain rose. The audi- 
ence had noted that the initial scene 
of the piece was laid in Hell, and 
chuckled merrily when the orchestra 
began Irving Berlin’s “He’s a Devil.” 
Said audience was encouraged further 
by observing that all the little devils 
wore tights, showing, among other 


- 
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things, a fine regard for accuracy in 
costuming. If anything is worn in 
Hell, it probably is, or are, tights. 
Vera Michelena appeared, as Satan, in 
tights, and Anna Pennington, as Ben- 
gma, in the same close-fitting attire. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt didn’t wear tights 
—for two reasons. 

Hell proved very amusing. In the 
beginning was ushered in September 
Morn, in her well-known attitude, 
and, following her, strode a highway- 
man, who commanded: “Hands up!” 
Next entered Jennings B. Ryan, with 
the dove of peace on his wrist and a 
song, entitled “I’m a Statesman.” 
Jennings B. Ryan was supported by a 
male chorus in the costume of Swiss 
yodelers, and recited How, when ques- 
tions of State required an answer, he 
replied with a yodel. There was a good 
deal of such gentle satire, and there 
were several really funny lines, as 
when a show girl, asked where she got 
the money to dress expensively, swore 
she didn’t know, as the checks she re- 
ceived were anonymous. Ed Wynn 
came on as a jester, and contributed 
a shortened version of the familiar 
vaudeville act in which he agrees to 
forfeit his life if he cannot make the 
king—in this case, Satan—laugh. Then 
follows a succession of quips that 
would have brought a blush of shame 
to the cheek of the late lamented Joe 
Miller. Finally, Arthur Deagon gave 
vent to a classic, yclept “My Little 
Pet Chicken,” in which occurred the 
immortal lines: 


When she heard a rooster crow 
She’d flap her wings and go— 
That little pet chicken of mine. 


Which is real wit—on Broadway. 

From Hell, “The Follies” proceeds 
to Broadway and Fifth Avenue—“five 
days after a snow storm.” This bit of 
irony was appreciated by everyone who 
spent last winter in New York, and, 
two weeks after the blizzard, still 
found an alpenstock and a St. Ber- 
nard indispensable when starting for 
business. 

After that, “The Follies of 1914” 
was much like “The Follies of 1913,” 
“The Follies of 1912,” “The Follies of 
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1911,” and all the other “Follies” back 
to “The Follies of 16 B. C.” As we 
have said before in these columns, Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s worst fault is that he imi- 
tates himself. Every year’s perform- 
ance is pretty sure to contain an al- 
tered version of something that made 
a hit another year. So the funniest in- 
cident in the current show. differs but 
little from the famous scene in the 
unfinished Grand Central Station, that 
was the big feature of “The Follies of 
1911.” The setting represents the thir- 
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Of course, Mr. Ziegfeld’s program 
practically is unvarying as to principals, 
and no one objects to this. Bert Wil- 
liams, at the opening, got a reception 
that would have , delighted Colonel 
Roosevelt. Leon Errol has come to be 
the mainstay of “The Follies;” with- 
out him, one questions whether there 
would be any “Follies.” He has sup- 
planted—one hardly can say he has re- 
placed—Julian Mitchell as stage direc- 
tor; he appears in all the important 
scenes; and, following the rule of im- 


SOCIETY—--ON BROADWAY 


teen hundred and thirteenth story of 
a new sky-scraper in course of con- 
struction. Leon Errol, perched upon a 
steel girder, is lowered into view, and 
calls lustily for some one to catch a 
line and anchor him. Bert Williams re- 
sponds, crawling gingerly along a 
cross-beam that seems to be millions 
of feet from everything. 

Ensues an argument as to how many 
blasts of the whistle are required to 
signal the donkey engineer to stop the 
girder. Williams displays marked un- 
willingness to reach very far for the 
rope thrown at him, but finally catches 
it, and is hauling in, when the engine 
whistle sounds. Promptly, he drops 
the line, leaving Errol pendulating in 
mid-air, while Williams leisurely pro- 
ceeds to eat luncheon. In the end, after 
much of this sort of by-play, Errol 
falls off the girder, and the act drop 
is lowered, with Williams lustily blow- 
ing the three blasts he had insisted 
upon as the signal to stop. 


itation, he practically repeats the wild 
dance that won him an ovation in “The 
Follies of 1913.” Furthermore, he con- 
tributes one wholly new and up- 
roariously funny bit in a dancing 
academy. The tango teacher has gone 
out. The pupils are waiting. They have 
been told, when the “professor” re- 
turns, to follow him closely, imitating 
his every move. Mr. Errol enters in 
the state of inebriation in which he 
has continued since his first engage- 
ment with Mr. Ziegfeld. The girls 
mistake him for their teacher, and 
their efforts to do as he does, stagger- 
ing when he staggers and falling when 
he falls, got the first-night audience 
into a state of semi-hysteria. 

Anna Pennington, whose _ second 
year in the company this is, charms 
with a graceful and naive dance. Miss 
Pennington dances like a little child— 
as artlessly and as charmingly. J. Ber- 
nard Dyllyn, Arthur Deagon, and 
other old-timers render what is popu- 

















PATRIOTISM AS SEEN IN A NEW YORK SUMMER-TIME SHOW 


. larly known as “yeoman service,” and 


Bert Williams would be as funny as 
ever if he ever had any material with 
which to be funny. “The Jonah Man” 
and “Nobody” established this 
morocco mime as our drollest singer 
of comic songs, but, with a single ex- 
ception, he has had nothing worth 
singing since their time. Williams’ 
ditties this year’ sound as though he 
had written them himself. 

Most of the new people—conspicu- 
ous among them George McKay and 
Rita Gould—utterly fail to show cause. 
To Miss Gould falls Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
nearest approach to a song hit, a bal- 
lad entitled “Rock Me in the CradJe of 
Love,” which originally was part of a 
performance given by colored people 
at an up-town theatre for colored peo- 
ple. Mr. Ziegfeld bought the number, 
disregarding an infinitely more re- 
markable song, called “At the Ball,” of 
which more anon. “Rock Me in the 
Cradle of Love” is as negro as Bert 
Williams, full of curious cadences and 
eerie minors, and it gains nothing 


'~ through being sung, as Miss Gould 


sings it, in the fashion of Twenty- 
eighth Street. A very dainty young 


woman, named Louise Meyers, is the 
best of the newcomers, though, per- 
haps, her method is a trifle too deli- 
cate for her environment. Miss Meyers, 
ably assisted by R. Merton Horne, 
renders a duet, “Good-night,” com- 
piled from a one-act play of Laurtette 
Taylor’s and the ingenious climax of 
the first act of “Madame President,” 
in which she makes an excellent im- 
pression. 

Mr. Ziegfeld continues to be the 
world’s most prolific picker of pretty 
girls. Where he gets ’em I don’t know, 
but I’d like to. There are all sorts of 
girls in “The Follies”’—all sorts but 
ugly girls. They range from the raven- 
locked loveliness of Maxine Elliott to 
the Titian beayty of Cleopatra. There 
are little girls, and medium-sized girls, 
and big girls; squabs, and _ broilers, 
and show girls; dimpled darlings and 
amazing Amazons. Strip the perform- 
ance of everything else—and the 
stripping by no means excludes the 
chorus—and “The Follies” still would 
entertain any audience not wholly 
misogynous. 

In the matter of groupings, scenery 
and effects, the show is well up to its 
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own standard. The first picture in the 
second act, “Peachland,” representing 
a peach tree in blossom, its feminine 
fruit, diaphanously draped, clustered 
about it, while Miss Vanderbilt sings 
“There’s Something in the Air in 
Springtime,” is surpassingly pretty. 
“A Mansion a la Mode,” a spacious 
interior done in black and white as a 
background for a number of women 
in futurist dress, is the most striking 
thing we have seen since the futurist 
room in “Sari.” And there is the finale 
of Act 1, “The Ragtime Regiment,” 
in which girls dressed in the uniform 
of our army and navy disport them- 
selves while, by an ingenious mechan- 
ical effect, an entire battalion, headed 
by prominent figures in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Mexican War and 
the Civil War, wends its mimic way 
over canvas hills, and advances, life- 
size, to the footlights. In response to 
this spectacle, re-inforced by a brass 
band and a fife and drum corps play- 
ing the national anthem, the first-night 
audience rose to its feet and cheered. 

Which is patriotism—on Broadway. 

‘Taken all in all, “The Follies of 
1914” is much like all the other “Fol- 
lies.” If you can be diverted by see- 
ing oodles of pretty maidens, in stun- 
ning frocks, backed by wonderful 
scenery; if you like sheer stockings 
and sheer nonsense, and are not too 
particular about an admixture of wit; 
if you want your plot negligible and 
your gowns negligee;—you’ll have a 
great time at the New Amsterdam. 
And, even if you are a serious, sober- 
minded person, suspected of being 
high-brow, with a boat that sadly needs 
painting, you will find much to amuse 
you in “The Ziegfeld Follies.” 


“THE PASSING SHOW” 


"THE great advantage of the Winter 
Garden is that you may smoke. 

An attractive chorus, becomingly 
undressed, atones for much, but even 
the girly-girliest of summer shows oc- 
casionally reminds one that “a woman 
is only a woman, but a good cigar is a 
smoke.” 

These occasions are not more numer- 
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ous in “The Passing Show of 1914” 

than in “The Follies of 1914,” and in 
one performance, as in the other, there 
are things between that cause you to 
forgive, 1f you cannot forget. Also, at 
the Winter Garden, as at the New 
Amsterdam, these things are chief 

visual. The costumes, designed by Mel- 
ville Ellis, are striking, original, beau- 
tiful—everything but obtrusive. Some- 
times the combinations of color are 
quite intoxicating, especially since the 
stage direction, in the hands of Jack 
Mason, has kept this object constantly 
in view. Next to the costumes, and 
what they contain, Mr. Mason’s num- 
bers are the real feature of “The 
Passing Show.” There is a genuine 
song-hit, of the type of “Sumurun,” 
in “Omar Khayyam,” and most ef- 
fective groupings, and business, have 
been arranged for “ "Way Down East,” 
“The Girl of To-day,” “In Frisce 
Town,” and “The Eagle Rock.” 

“The Sloping Path,” which was done 
first at the Alhambra, in London, de- 
serves a paragraph to itself. Not even © 
excepting the Winter Garden’s sensa- 
tion of last year, “The Capitol Steps,” 
it is the most ingenious device possible 
for rhythmically and attractively exhib- 
iting a chorus. Four narrow runways, 
one above the other, pitched at the 


- same angle and with so little room be- 


tween that they all seem to be part of 
the back drop, are occupied by girls, 
garbed in white and showing up sharpl 
against a rich, dark background. 
When all these girls are set in mo- 
tion, running with the same step, or 
sitting and pendulating forward and 
back, as though they were rowing, the 
effect is very, very beautiful. 

Good taste in this performance un- 
fortunately seems confined to color 
and movement. I cannot help protest- 
ing against the bare-leggedness of the 
chorus. I protest against this bare- 
leggedness on the ground of its 
morality. A production like “The 
Passing Show” is not supposed to be 
moral, and nothing as ugly as bare legs 
can be anything..else. The undressed 
female lower limb, gnarled by much 
dancing, mosquito bitten or otherwise 
blemished, is not a thing for the lime- 
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' fight. The Winter Garden’s runway, 
by means of which its girls go to the 
heads of men, literally as well as fig- 
uratively, treading the straight and 
narrow path into the midst of the audi- 
ence, is of questionable propriety at 
ali times. It is of unquestionable im- 
propriety when it serves to project real 
nakedness into the bosom of one’s 
family. 

Scantiness of covering is less un- 
attractive when confined to the stage, 
and a gymnasium scene, peopled by 
om 2 women very much to the Y. M. 

while other young women, 
equally frank, seated on trapeze bars, 
&li the circumambient atmosphere, is 
one of the memorable features of the 
performance. The scenery throughout 
calls for special mention. There is a 

Persian garden, used for the burlesque 
on “Omar,” lovelier even than the orig- 
inal setting in the play by Richard 
Walton Tully ; and actual genius in the 
selection of a point of view, coupled 
with exceptional skill in painting, make 
' the glimpse of the Panama Pacific 
Exhibition, which concludes the enter- 

_ tainment, a picture worthy of hang- 
ing. Two elaborate mechanical and 
_ electrical effects, an aéroplane flight 
over the ocean and the burning of San 
Francisco, prove to be rather flat and 
Coney-Islandy. 

“The Passing Show” company is as 
familiar as that’ of “The Follies.” 
There is George Monroe, the favorite 
actress of The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theatre With Me, who declares him- 
self “passionately fond of grub,” and 
proclaims that he “believes in the 
George Monroe doctrine.” Also that 
“tennis is full of love. It’s fifteen love, 
thirty love, and—no; there’s no love 
after forty.” Then there is Harry 
Fisher in an amusing make-up, and 
Ethel Amorita Kelly, formerly of “The 
Follies,” whose invariably unsupported 
bodice is my notion of real dramatic 
suspense. Jose Collins, also formerly 
of “The Follies,” and still more for- 
merly of the Winter Garden, recovers 
much of her original charm in return- 
ing to her original environment, and 
sings as truly and as clearly as a bird. 

Here, however, it is the newcomers 
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who make the hits. T. Roy Barnes, 
who left vaudeville to score heavily in 
“The Red Canary,” is less like Frank 
Tinney than any of the other Tinney- 
ites, and superlatively comic. Barnes 
it is who, when his wife, Bessie Craw- 
ford, fails to win favor with a song, 
appears, carrying a musket, and 
marches up and down the runway in- 
sisting upon attention and applause. 
He provokes appreciative laughter, too, 
by describing a cabaret as “the thi 
that took the rest out of restaurant 
and put the din in dinner.” A young 
man, named Ivan Bankoff, proves to 
be the most remarkable acrobatic 
dancer of this dancing epoch. His 
steps are Russian in character, but far 
more violent and amazing than any- 
thing heretofore brought out of the 
land of the Czar. 

Harold Atteridge’s book I have left 
till the last, because the performance 
would have been better if it had been 
left altogether. More rambling and 
disconnected even than is usual with 
this kind of libretti, it is made up, for 
the most part, of wumrelated and 
sporadic burlesques of the season’s 
dramatic successes. Burlesques, to be 
bearable, must be very witty, indeed, 
and these burlesques are not. In point 
of fact, they do little more than intro- 
duce the characters of “The Passing 
Show” under the names of characters 
in other shows, with an occasional 
feeble pun or exceedingly stale, flat and 
unpfofitable bit of horseplay. Mr. At- 
teridge, for example, was able to get 
nothing better out of George M. 
Cohan’s farce than the entrance of 
George Monroe with a bunch of keys 
which he called the “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” “Omar, the Tent Maker,” 
which offers the richest possible oppor- 
tunity for parody, similarly comes to 
nothing. There are stretches of five 
minutes at a time in which the audi- 
ence doesn’t even chuckle. 

“The Passing Show of 1914,” with- 
out its book, would be a lively and un- 
broken entertainment. In spite of its 
book, it is a particularly and unusually 
attractive specimen of the kind of thing 
that New York seems to crave in sum- 
mer. 
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HAMMERSTEIN’S 
AMMERSTEIN’S Roof Garden 
is an institution. 

Arthur Hammerstein, son of the re- 
doubtable Oscar, takes care that it shall 
not be an institution for the blind. F. 
Ziegfeld and J. J. Shubert are not more 
merciful than Mr. Hammerstein in 
designing dresses for their performers 
to wear in summer, and no manager is 
more anxious for the education of the 
public through “moral lessons.” 
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gation. She couldn’t dance, or act, and 
she was too stout for a union suit. 
Undaunted, the manager sent her to a 
music publisher, who guaranteed to 
teach her three of his songs. As in 
the case of all public benefactors, Mr. 
Hammerstein was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Miss Sullivan proved to 
be absolutely tone deaf. 
Thereupon, Press-representative 
Loney Haskell constructed a mono- 
logue, which Miss Sullivan delivered 
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NOTHING DAMPENS ENTHUSIASM FOR OPEN-AIR DANCING AT HAMMERSTEIN’S 


Two or three seasons ago, the altru- 
istic Mr. Hammerstein instructed his 
public in the danger of trifling with a 
young girl’s affections, employing, as 
horrible examples, two ladies who had 
tried their marksmanship on a_ well- 
known hotel proprietor. For the second 
week of his current season, with the 
same object in view, he hired Mae 
Sullivan, who had won fame by suing 
“a certain rich man” for breach of 
promise. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s problem, once he 
had hired Miss Sullivan, was what to 
do with her. The lady’s accomplish- 
ments seemed limited to love and liti- 


with telling effect. The current bill at 
Hammerstein’s also provides a liberal 
education in ancient history, taught 
through the medium of a pantomime 
dance, entitled “The Temptation of 
Adam and Eve.” The program says this 
pantomime is “based on the first sin.” 
If that isn’t ancient history, what is? 
Hammerstein’s programs may be 
counted among the comic weeklies. It 
was a Hammerstein program that, 
describing another familiar incident, 
set forth how “placing a snake in her 
bosom, Cleopatra danced before a 
statue of Antony until it bit her.” The 
present program recites that: “Eve is 
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discovered in the garden of Eden 
asleep. She is awakened by the beauty 
of nature . Adam arrives. He 
is tired, and, lying down by the stream, 
falls asleep. Eve, the original curious 
woman, wishes to awaken him, and 
throws a stone into the water, which 
touses Adam.” 

“The Temptation of Adam and 
Eve” is elaborately staged, with scen- 
ery by Theodore Reisig and costumes 
by Thorley. Its pantomime is as ex- 
pressive as most. Eve, as the program 
says, is discovered 


wide, gradually brings them to- 
gether, until the hands are on a level 
with her shoulders, and then slowly 
drops them, this calisthenic exercise 
expressing his return of the compli- 
ment. Thus, the pantomime continues 
until “they cover themselves, and de- 
part for another Paradise—the Para- 
dise of Love.” 

In its notions’ of the sensual and 
seductive, Broadway is amusingly ele- 
mental and naive. A woman in a pink 
union suit is its idea of the ne plus 
ultra in allurement. It fails—and failed 
—utterly to discover the salacity of a 
song and dance number, “At the Ball,” 
introduced by the colored performers 
from whom Mr. Ziegfeld bought 
“Rock Me in the Cradle of Love.” 

These performers created a sensa- 
tion last winter at an up-town theatre, 
the Lafayette, frequented by negroes. 
Their show, “The Darktown Follies,” 
put on for one week, ran months, and 
was witnessed by a number of the 
smartest people in New York. Taken 
altogether, it was a capital entertain- 
ment, the most remarkable feature of 
which was this finale, “At the Ball.” 
The song would have been a furore in 
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Paris. Superficially quite ordinary, it 
had an undercurrent of barbaric un- 
restraint, a subtly suggested lascivious- 
ness in music and accompanying mo- 
tion that rendered it electrically erotic. 
Repeated before an audience that had 
come for just that sort of thing, in a 
theatre given up to the sensual and 
seductive, the real character of the 
dance remained unsuspected. 

By abolishing the farm on the roof 
of the Republic, Mr. Hammerstein has 
deprived me of a dependable Fagen 
jest. Once every year, duri past 
decade, I have got 2 ouriasiae teak ait 
speculating how the Hammerstem cow 
was lifted to that altitude. Now rus 
has surrendered to wrbe; where once 
ducks and geese moved about in simple 
epee oy, a colored orchestra thrums 

© is tangoing by moonlight. 
Also, conceivably, when there is‘ no 
moon, for, surely, nothing can dampen 
the current enthusiasm for dancing. 
To-day there is tangoing near fhe Win- 
ter Garden, turkey-trotting on the 
Madison Square Roof, bunny-hugging 
on Hammerstein’s Roof, grizzly-bear- 
ing on the New York Roof, and max- 
ixing on the Roof of the New Amster- 
dam. In the latter place, Mr. Ziegfeld 
has fitted up a ball-room with character- 
istic lavishness, and the attraction of 
the place is so great that, at the opening 
of “The Follies,” the management dis- 
tributgd handbills announcing: “The 
Danse de Follies in the Aérial Gardens 
WILL NoT be open until the final cur- 
tain of the Ziegfeld Follies.” 

It seems singular that so busy a 
people as we are reputed to be should 
have so much time to spare in hopping 
about to music. But, even for this di- 
version our national hypocrisy finds an 
explanation. We do not go to see white 
slave plays because they make an emo- 
tional appeal, and we do not dance for 
pleasure. We tango because it is such 
good exercise. Ask the man who lives 
round the corner from a gymnasium, 
and who never played a game of hand- 
ball or of tennis in his -life. My solitary 
claim to uniquity is that I do not 
dance. 

But then 
to paint. 


I have my boat 























Eve, 


in Eden 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
DASHING LEADING MAN 


By Gertrude Brooke Ha:nilton 


E popular young leading man 

Xs walked alertly from the rail- 

road station and started up the 
main street of the picturesque little 
town. He had a big traveling bag in his 
hand and a mackintosh thrown over his 
arm. He was smiling; his head was up; 
every handsome inch of him was on the 
qui vive. The little town was new to 
him, full of glamour, vibrant with 
promise, an unexplored, Eden-like hay- 
stack; and somewhere in it was a price- 
less little needle—Eve, of course! 

The first person he ran across on the 
main street was the old character actor 
George Gasman. “Gasman, by ginger!” 
the leading man exclaimed. “Old 
George! Are you playing this town?” 

George Gasman, slower to recognize, 
screwed a monocle into his eye, then 
cried, “Well, I declare! Wallace Edger- 
ton! Young Wally! Are you playing 
- this town?” 

“No. I ought to be in New York— 
but I’m not.” Wally was pumping Gas- 
man’s hand. “I’ve taken the liberty to 
be ‘at liberty—and Broadway can go 
to smash, for all I care! Are you jhon- 
estly playing this town, Gasman?” 

“No,” answered Gasman. “Magda 
and I have quit the stage. We’re living 
here, on Cherry Street. I’m no longer 
a wandering vagabond; I’m a man with 
a home! Magda’s doing society. The 
kids are enjoying life. We’re some bugs! 
Do you know who stands before you, 
young man?” He re-screwed his mono- 
cle, inflated his chest, put his thumbs 
in the armpits of his waistcoat. “Do you 
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know who stands before you? The 
mayor of this town!” 

Wally stared, then cried enthusiastic- 
ally: “Gasman, you’re a wonder—and 
a friend in need. Listen. I closed last 
week with the ‘Broken Tryst’ company. 
I’m due in New York now—booked to- 
rehearse for Broadback’s new play. But 
I’m not in N. Y. I’m here—because I’m 
here because I’m here. I’m going to 
stick here like an unpaid actor to his 
manager until—listen a second time 
—three times and out. Leaving the last. 
city the ‘Broken Tryst’ played —on my 
way back to bones and Broadway,—I 
chanced to meet—not an old man 
dressed in leather, but—what? Eh? 
—e you guessed? That’s right. A 

r ay 

“Bosh!” ejaculated George Gasman. 
“You’re not the man you promised to 
be, Wally, if you let your contracts 
slide, to run after a slashed skirt.” 

“Now, wait a minute, my friend. 
Don’t misjudge me before you've lis- 
tened the third time. I never was of 
the flip and flippant, follies of any old 
year, type—five seasons behind the. 
footlights have left me still saying my 
prayers to an impossible feminine di- 
vinity. Impossible—before the advent 
of this girl of girls. Thus runs young 
Romeo’s tale: the perfect one was on 
the train—at the other end of my car. 
There was a wall-eyed, knock-kneed 
mutt who annoyed her like a rat—of- 
fered her papers and magazines, con- 
sumed her with his avaricious eyes. Her 
behavior was that of a perfect lady. The 
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mutt had the nerve to change his chair, 
hike his objectionable frame into the 
one beside her. I, being of heroic mold 
and fond of the spotlight, got to my 
manly feet and politely asked her if 
she would prefer my seat—at the other 
iend of the car. She took it. I changed 
trains, reluctantly; she changed trains, 
composedly; the mutt changed trains, 
aggressively—all at the same place. In 
the station, the mutt changed from 
nerve to effrontery. I came up to the 
climax—and got rid of him for her. She 
and I congenially conversed—she spoke, 

et she said nothing: what of that? 

er eye discoursed! She would not tell 
her name. All I could learn was that 
she lived here—in this town. And at 
that quickening point in the dialogue, 
her train came—not bound for Man- 
hattan. Mine came. I entered it. I made 
my exit from it at the next station. And 
here I am—in her town—when I ought 
to be in a rehearsal hall on Seventh 
Avenue sizing up a new crew of Thes- 
pians. I’m going to stay in her town, 
until—” He squared his shapely shoul- 
ders. 

“You’re an ass,” said George Gas- 
man. “But Magda and I know all the 
best people in town, my boy. We'll help 
you locate your girl. You must stop 
with us while you’re here. Magda will 
be delighted, and my daughter Dolly- 
anna will be tickled to death.” 

“I’m on,” answered Wally heartily. 
“But, I warn you, until I find that girl, 
I’m fits and starts—mostly fits.” 

“Don’t mention it,” responded George 
Gasman. “When a man’s mixed in poli- 
tics, he can crack any kind of nuts.” 
He hooked his arm in that of the popu- 
lar young leading man, and towed 
him on. 

They went along the quaint main 
street, lined on either side with spot- 
less little shops and cheery dwellings. 
The mayor of the town patted the heads 
of children, swept off his broad- 
brimmed black hat to mothers, heartily 
saluted fathers. With pride, he pointed 
out the prosperous little marble and 
wrought-iron bank, the fifty-thousand- 
dollar hotel, the well-kept churches, the 
commodious school house. They turned 
into the residential section, in the best 
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part of which the mayor lived. He 
stopped on the wide concrete walk lead- 
ing to his solid house, and wagged his 
head proudly. 

“Look at that, young man!”—with 
thumbs in the armpits of his waistcoat 
again. “Rest your road-tired eyes with 
that. That is a home! Not just a roof, 
and so many rooms, and so many serv- 
ants, and so many meals, but a glad 
house. When Magda and I quit the 
stage, the one thing we decided not to 
quit was the glad viewpoint. We’ve 
punched it into our home and our kids. 
‘All grouch abandon, ye who enter here,’ 
adorns our hall. ‘Laugh, or Leave’ em- 
bellishes our living room. My boys are 
foot-balling their way through college. 
My girls are tangoing their way through 
life. Sometimes they’re home, some- 
times they’re not; wherever they are, 
it is their strict duty to enjoy them- 
selves. And they do their duty nobly.” 

“T take the hint,” said Wally. “I'll 
grin till the last call for dinner.” 

In the wide, wholesome hall of the 
solid house, George Gasman made a 
megaphone of his hands. “Mother!” he 
hallooed. “Dollyanna!” 

From the living room sailed a big, 
buxom lady, with white hair fashion- 
ably dressed, and a gown of glistening 
black satin—Magda, the mother. Down 
the broad stairs tangoed a rollicking, 
red-haired girl, with sparkling blue 
eyes and a Sunny Jim sort of counte- 
nance—Dollyanna, one of the daughters. 
From the back of the house came a 
trim, rosy-cheeked servant, who bore 
aloft the popular young leading man’s 
baggage. A white collie dog welcomed 
him with a joyous bark. A Maltese cat 
and all her kittens purred and frisked 
around him. He was taken into the liv- 
ing room and plied with cakes and ale. 
George Gasman explained Wally’s ro- 
mantic mission in the town, and Dolly- 
anna took it up helpfully. 

“Of course, you'll find the girl you’re 
looking for, Mr. Edgerton,” she said. 
“If this is her town, she’s all right! 
Give us some idea of her. Was she tall, 
or short, fat, or thin?” 

“Just right,” said Wally promptly. 

Dollyanna laughed. “Pretty indefinite. 
What color eyes?” 



































“Blue — brown — gray —” Wally 
waved his hands. “What difference does 
color make, Miss Dollyanna? It’s the 
shape—the expression—the depth—” 

“Well, you know,”—breezily—‘“‘we 
can’t pick the right girl by the shape 
of her eyes. There are so many girls, 
and so many shapes! Was she pretty ?” 

“Pretty!” Wally came to his feet. 
“Bottomless eyes, hair like a halo, face 
like a flower, sweet mouth, firm chin, 
straight, slim form—the sort every fel- 
low wants, and not one in a million 
gets.” He grimaced ruefully. “Honest, 
I’m stage-struck, for fair!” 

Dollyanna clapped her hands. “I love 
a man in love!”—frankly. “And we'll 
help you. We’re the best directory in 
town. Now I’m going to a tango tea 
this afternoon. I’ll tote you along. Lots 
of girls will be there. You’re bound to 
find her!” 

Wally beamed. 
friends, indeed !” 

At the tango tea, a bevy of beautiful 
girls fluttered and dimpled over the ap- 
pearancé of a handsome young actor 
in town. Wally was treated royally. He 
was fed with delicate sandwiches, cun- 
ning cakes, and fragrant amber brew. 
Conversation sparkled for him. Bright 
eyes grew brighter for him. Charms 
and accomplishments were aired for 
him. The bevy of girls swayed, drifted, 
and sailed about him, like fluffy clouds 
about the moon. A perfect floor, a 
flower-scented atmosphere, the gay 
music of the trots and tangoes, thistle- 
down allurements, laughter, youth— 
and, in Wally, a growing sense of blank- 
ness, of insufficiency, of irritation—for 
lack of Eve! 

Dollyanna got Wally away into a cosy 
corner. “I’m sorry,” she said. “I .see i 
by your expression that your girl isn’t 
one of them. But, cheer up. There’s 
hope along the horizon. I’ve just found 
out that Doris Spring, our raviest town 
beauty, has been away lately. She’s your 

irl.” 

“Lord bless you,” said Wally, “you’re 
a host in yourself.” 

“Hope springs eternal in the opti- 
mistic breast,” laughed Dollyanna. “‘Just 
as soon as we get home, I'll ’phone 
Doris. We'll go over there to-night. 


“You people are 
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Rich girl, poor girl, beggar girl, thief— 
we'll find your girl. I should worry!” 

After dinner with the glad family, 
Wally found himself walking away 
from Cherry Street with Dollyanna, 
toward the spacious, Colonial house 
nurturing Doris Spring. Wally was pre- 
sented to Doris’ family; and, after a 
clicking of high heels had been heard 
coming down the stairs, to Doris herself. 
She lived up to the title of town beauty. 
And she was delighted to waste her 
sweetness on a New York actor! 

Outside of the Colonial house, goin: 
back to Cherry Street, Dollyanna said, 
“Stung, again! She wasn’t the girl; was 
she? Keep hearty. We'll dredge the 
town.” 

“We will!” vowed Wally. “What 
have I done, that that face should haunt 
me so? Strange, how a garden of bril- 
liant blooms can pall—when you are 
searching for one particular, shy, rare 
exotic! All homage to your charms, 
Miss Dollyanna. If I hadn’t fallen in 
love with her, I’d tumble head over 
heels in love with you.” 

“T love a man in love with another 
girl,” laughed Dollyanna. “When Cupid 
aims at me, I duck!” 

Favors were showered upon Wallace 
Edgerton in that town. He was invited | 
everywhere. And everywhere, like a 
knight-errant in quest of his lady, he 
went. George Gasman, and Magda, and 
Dollyanna introduced him to myriads 
of girls—cunning girls and punning 
girls, burly girls and twirly girls, 
snappy girls and happy girls, capering 
girls and tapering girls, cheery girls 
and weary girls—until he wearied, him- 
self. And yet the one girl kept him 
ignoring the imperative wires from his 
manager in New York. 

“Don’t leave town yet, Wally,” in- 
vited George ~Gasman on Saturday. 
“Stay over the week-end; all of our 
girls go to church. Scour the worship- 
ing places to-morrow.” 

Dollyanna tangoed a few steps. 
“That’s a hope on the horizon!” she 
exclaimed. “No, don’t go back to little 
old New York yet. Take it easy. I'll 
go from church to church with you 
to-morrow. Now Dad and I have a 
date on the golf links this afternoon. 
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You said you didn’t play—so you can’t 
come. What’ll you do with yourself?” 

“Try to think about you,” said Wally. 
“‘One desperate grief cures with an- 
other’s languish: Take thou some new 
infection to thy eye, and the rank 
poison of the old will die.’” 

Dollyanna crossed her fingers. 

“Tt’s my club day,” said Magda, bil- 
lowing up from the wicker rocker. 
“You wont mind playing tag with your- 
self, will you, Mr. Edgerton? There are 
lots of new books in the den.” 

“Love stories!” gibed Dollyanna. 
“Live in hope till the Seventh Day, 
Brother Wally!” 

After the glad family had gone out, 
Wally roamed into the comfortable den. 
It was an attractive, content-inspiring 
room: soft-toned brown furniture and 
Delft blue upholstery—books and maga- 
zines, plenty of cushions, wide case- 
ment windows, filmy curtains that let 
the sunshine through. Wally tried a 
book, a magazine—flung them aside, 
prowled around the room, brooded over 
the view from the casement windows, 
and, finally, lounged in one of the wide- 
armed chairs and lighted cigarette after 
cigarette. 

The sun dropped lower in the west. 
Wally lolled deeper in his chair, till 
his handsome head rested on the cush- 
ioned back. His eyes half closed. A 
vapory spiral ascended from the cigar- 
ette between his fingers. . . . Andthe 
haystack—the agg little needle 
—Eden—Eve 

A pair of soft arms closed about his 
neck ; two little hands covered his eyes. 

His first thought was: “‘O blessed, 
blessed night! I am afeard, being in 
night, all this is but a dream, too flatter- 
ing-sweet to be substantial.’ ” 

“Guess who it is!” breathed a silvery 
voice in his ear. 

Without moving, he answered, in his 
most melodious, leading-man tones. “I 
dare not.” 

There was a smothered little shriek 
behind him. The soft hands were jerked 
away. 

He sprang up. Back of his chair, not 
two feet from him in the twilight, stood 
—the girl! 
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“I—I beg your pardon!” she stam- 
mered frantically. “I—thought you 
were my—my—” Her blushes burned 
her up. Her eyes widened with recog- 
nition and astonishment. 

The popular young leading man, on 
whom all girls doted, stood dumb. 

Outside, there were steps on the con- 
crete walk. The glad family was com- 
ing home. George Gasman came straight 
into the den. When his eyes fell on the 
girl, he held out his arms. “Mother! 
Dollyanna!” he shouted. “Here’s Cissy 
home again!” 

In sailed Magda, and in tangoed Dol- 
lyanna. They hugged and kissed Cissy. 
The trim, rosy-cheeked servant bore 
aloft her baggage. The white collie dog 
welcomed her with his joyous bark. 
The Maltese cat and all her kittens 
purred and frisked around her. And 
George Gasman said: 

“And who do you think this is, young 
lady ?”—indicating Wally. “Young 
Wallace Edgerton, the best leading man 
on the American stage, a life-long 
friend of your dad’s. Wally, this is my 
daughter Cissy, who has been visiting 
round for a couple of months, obeying 
her father and having a good time, 
How’s she for a beaut’?” 

“Cissy!” shrieked Dollyanna. “You 
little flirt! You nabbed him before I got 
a whack at him! You were the girl!” 

George Gasman screwed in his mono- 
cle. “Well, I declare!” He stared from 
the leading man to his pretty daughter. 
“We never thought of Cissy!” He sud- 
denly pounded Wally between the 
shoulders, then wrung his hand. 

Wally, head up, eyes compelling, 
every handsome inch of him alive, 
squared his shoulders—and smiled at 
Cissy. Magda clasped Cissy in her 
motherly arms. 

Dollyanna rushed at the popular 
young leading man and flung her arms 
about his neck. “I’ve been wanting to 
kiss you ever since I ‘first laid eyes on 
you,” she cried. “I’m not going to wait 
till the Seventh Day, Brother Wally!” 

“Amen,” said Wally, kissing back 
heartily. “Tf T hadn't fallen in love with 
her, I’d tumble head over heels in love 
with you, Sister Dollyanna!” 





















Unconsidered 


Trifles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 
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“I am a picker-up of unconsidered trifles,”’ 
—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 







THE GREAT AMERICAN DRAMA 


OMES to my hand this letter 
| C from the post office depart- 
ment, office of the inspector 


that B. Iden Payne had to take that 
manuscript, with a thousand others 
submitted, back to England with him 
after his stay as manager of the Fine 














in charge at St. Louis: 


Mr. B. dc ge 
1402 Broadway, 
_ New York, N. Y. 


If: 

Please advise whether registered 
arcel No. , mailed at Boonville, 
o., March 16, 1914, by Igie Wetten- 
dorf, contents, manuscript for a four- 
act drama, written by sender, with a 
view to selling it, and which was de- 
livered March 18, 1914, to Mrs. M. S. 
Payne, for you, under N. Y. No. 91715, 
was received with contents intact. This 
information is required, with your sig- 
nature, for the proper closing of the 
case. The envelope herewith may be 
used for reply without prepayment of 


stage. 
se iso (Signed) Ww. L. Ren, 
Inspector in Charge. 


Ss 


“Forth from the jungles of Jayville” 
they come—and what a name to be 
carved upon the undying tablets of im- 
mortal fame! 

And believe me, I’ll bet Igie has 
made it hot for the Post Office De- 
partment out in Missouri and in and 
around Boonville. Judging from the 
sentence regarding the “proper clos- 
ing of the case,” it is probable that 
the matter has been up to the Supreme 
Court. Nine to one that Igie has thor- 
oughly proven to his own satisfaction 
that “managers get manuscripts and 
then don’t read them,” not knowing 
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Arts Theatre in Chicago, last season, 
in order to find time to read them. 

And if they are writing four-act 
dramas in Boonville, O ye Gods of 
the Theatre, what must they be doing 
in Newark? 

Come on, ye Boonville dramatists, 
and ye dramatists. of Paxico and Sil- 
ver Lake—show ’em! You can’t be 
worse than the ninety and nine who 
have gone before you; you may have 
hayseed in your hair, but that’s bet- 
ter than cobwebs in your brains. 


OF “A PLAIN WOMAN” 


A COUPLE of months ago I went 

over to Philadelphia to a perform- 
ance of Eugene Walter’s latest play, “A 
Plain Woman.” Out of it I got one or 
two thoughts, chiefly on the subject of 
women. Will Reed Dunroy accuses me 
of never thinking of anything but 
women. I assert in rebuttal that I am 
frequently forced by my creditors to 
think of my debts, but admit that I 
think it more charming to meditate on 
the ladies. 

Our women are talking too much 
about having no faith in our men. 
They harp-continually on the dual 
standard. Upon that ground they have 
wrought a schism in the sex and de- 
mand the privilege of government. 
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‘They have forgotten a number of 
things—amongst them, the power of 
suggestion ; amongst them, the fact that 
every youth who falls from grace must 
have been aided and abetted by some 

irl. Am I committing lese majesty, 

iss Suffragette? I wonder. Perhaps 
if you read somewhat fewer books and 
learned more hearts; associated less 
with intellect and more with feeling— 
in a word, loved humanity more and 
advertising less, you would not be a 
suffragette. You would be one of three 
things—either a Salvation Army lass, 
a sister of charity, or some one’s 
charming sweetheart. 

In addressing you thus, dear lady, 
I do so in a spirit of defense, for in 
this voting business, as in all things, 
you have us men upon the defensive. 
There is always a reason for what you 
do. Frequently there is none for what 
we do. 

But I think you have forgotten a 
number of things! 

You have forgotten that American 
men are the only men who willingly 
and gladly marry with the thought of 
toiling for and supporting their wives 
all their lives. You forget that the 
American is the only man who does 
this. Other men of other lands demand 
money from a girl for marrying her. 
Do you notice how repugnant the idea 
is to your mind—as it is to mine—as 
an American?-In. other countries, the 
husband expects his wife to bear chil- 
dren always. The American is over- 
come with humble joy and gratitude 
to his wife when she permits herself 
to bear him a child or two after she 
has concluded that he is making 
enough money for it to be convenient 
for her to do so. And here, men real- 
ize that their imperfections in respect 
to the moral code, are imperfections, 
and admit them to be such. Other men 
of other lands consider these imper- 
fections to be inalienable rights. 

Men have many virtues, social, in- 
tellectual and moral, that women either 
have not at all or possess in a much 
less degree. To begin with, men have 
an intrinsic moral sense. Women are 
moral only through training and have 
absolutely no ethical sense. No woman 
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will admit this; very few men will ad- 
mit it; but it is absolutely true. The 
morals of the women of every race 
are exactly what circumstances make 
them. 

When has woman ever promulgated 
a code of morals that is constructive? 
The feminist code of the present Suf- 
fragist is essentially destructive, both 
to the family and society and ultimately 
to organized government. In other 
words, the moral code of the Suffragist 
of to-day as promulgated through 
Feminism, the philosophical branch, 
one might say, of the female hysteria 
of the time, is complete mental an- 
archy. To begin with, without going 
further into the subject, woman’s right 
to govern herself is founded upon a 
false premise—that she can think for 
herself. 

Women cannot think for themselves 
any more than men can. I doubt if 
there are one thousand men in the 
whole United States who think for 
themselves. The only persons I ever 
heard of in the whole history of the 
world who thought for themselves were 
Aristotle, Socrates and Christ. 

The first one was honored. He lived 
in a barbarous country—Macedonia. 
The other two, who lived in highly 
civilized countries, were respectively 
poisoned and crucified. 

Quote from books, and copy other 
peoples’ ideas and you'll be hailed as a 
thinker and a prophet. Think for your- 
self—and speak what you think—and 
you will be crucified. Things are al- 
ways done well by minorities, always 
disastrously by mobs. 

Incidentally, and apropos of Socrates: 
there was a man who lived in Athens 
and was a contemporary of Socrates, 
named Aristophanes. 

It will probably be news to the av- 
erage suffragette filled with vast ideas 
anent the “modern woman” and such, 
that Aristophanes wrote a comedy 
satirizing the votes-for-women move- 
ment amongst the ladies of Athens of 
his time (about 400 B. C.). 

Woman Suffrage is such a modern 
development ! 

And has done so much for the people 
of Colorado! 
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Let me see—how many men and 
women and children were shot in April 
by the militia which the lady voters 
persuaded the governor to order out? 

It is all hysteria. 


“The Devil always will find work 


for idle hands to do,” goes the little old 
song. 

Between the I. W. W. and the Wom- 
an Suffrage party one is led to believe 
that there is a great deal of truth in 
the song. 

Let the women hold their faith in 
men and express it, lest in the uproar 
men lose their faith in women and 
there be such a shattering of all the 
fabric of the peoples of the world that 
the dust of the demolishment reach up 
to the stars and make a stench in the 
nostrils of God. 

“A Plain Woman” tells of a wom- 
an’s patience and faith and of a love 
that could forgive and wait—and for- 
get so as to believe the more. 

Which is better, dear lady, that, or 
“your rights?” Which is better for us 
all? You are the makers of civilization 
and the solidarity of the nation. 
Which will you have, faith and love 
and ultimate happiness, or a selfish and 
barren clamoring for things that sare 
not rights, but a burden great as child 
bearing? 

Go to the Hunky Woman and 
learn. 


SERVICE 


T HE other evening, Luther Reed, 
who presides over the Ship News 
department of the New York Herald, 
and myself went to the new Biltmore 
Hotel, for dinner. 

In a corner we beheld Geraldine 
Farrar and Campanini engaged in ani- 
mated conversation. Luther is an opera 
fiend: the new opera “Julien,” in which 
the fair Geraldine starred, had just 
been put on, so he kept his eyes fas- 
tened on the prima donna and the 
director. 

As for me, I was left to observe the 
waiters. There wasn’t a pretty girl in 
the dining-room (barring Geraldine, 
and I had my back to her). 

And in that observation there came 
unto me certain philosophical conclu- 
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sions. It is a fact that the only men 
who can be secured as good servants 
in the large hotels are foreigners. The 
motto of our hotels is always that same 
thing, too—service, service, service! 
The life of the good hotel man and all 
his minions is a life given to serving 
others. 

There is a divinity in the thought. 
And in the thought is another thought— 
to-wit, that if the hordes of immigrants 
coming yearly to our shores from the 
old world, give us the lesson of serv- 
ice so that it will remain a part of 
our national character, there will never 
be any fear for the integrity of our 
people, the right foundation of our 
arts, or our eventful destiny of great- 
ness as a race. 

Freedom—industrial, financial, re- 
ligious, political and intellectual, is . 
granted only to those who serve. It is « 
an old axiom that only the man who 
has learned how to obey can be able 
to command. So also is it true that 
only those who have learned the divin- 
ity of service can demand the right ul- 
timately ef being served. 

Money is paid primarily for service 
and nothing else. The highest compli- 
ment the Masters in Christ’s parables 
gave was to call the good men therein 
good and faithful servants. 

Humanity gives ultimately its great 
rewards only to those who have served 
it well. The crime in stealing money 
is not so much that something belong- 
ing to another has been absconded 
with; but that value has been secured 
without making payment for it with 
service. 

Luther Reed holds his unique job 
because he gives good service to James 
Gordon Bennett, who is of service in 
turn, paying Luther’s bills for him with 
a percentage of the Herald’s profits; 
and Miss Farrar may dine at the Bilt- 
more because she serves to create an 
expression of beauty. 

And I—TI serve if I have caused it 
to occur to you that service is a beau- 
tiful thing, and not a thing to be de- 
spised in the persons of servants. 
Verily, a good butler is greater before 
the Lord than an iniquitous railroad 
president. 
























































ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA VIA CINES 


YESTERDAY evening, having noth- 

thing else to do, I went to the 
stunning little Candler Theatre, in 
West Forty-second Street, to witness 
the Cines-Kleine reproduction of An- 
tony and Cleopatra’s historic love af- 
fair. 

The Candler Theatre, I may say in 

ing, is brand new, and is a little 
ay. But it is of the motion picture 
that I fain would speak. Never yet, in 
this fanciful Mosaic of Meditation and 
Crazy Quilt of Quaint Conceits have 
I undertaken to review a picture 
drama. As the sign of Taurus sinks in 
the heavens and the hotter signs of 
summer rise to the zenith, I now pro- 
pose to do so, and I propose to criti- 
cise this particular motion picture pro- 
duction on the basis of excellence which 
the motion picture people themselves 
have laid down as the foundation upon 
which their work is to be judged. 

So be it: 

George Kleine, I am led to under- 
stand, is the William Shakespeare of 
the motion pictures. 

I sat down in the soft gloom of the 
little theatre and watched the Kleine 
conception of Cleopatra, the Queen— 
not the fascinating, charming sinner 
of Shakespeare—nay, not even the 
beautiful, cruel girl of Shaw; but a lady 
of indubitably coarse corporeal appeal, 
weighing, I should say, nigh unto a 
hundred and sixty pounds. 

Missing was the exquisite personal- 
ity and the quintessence of all that is 
graceful and fascinating in passion 
which lived incarnate in the beautiful 
queen of the Nile. Of her Enobarbus 
could exclaim: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom 
stale 

Her infinite variety; other women 

Cloy the appetites they feed, but she 
makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies— 


He could not have said that of the 
picture-Cleopatra. 

It may be said to be ungallant so 
harshly to criticise the physical attrac- 
tion of the lady who took the part of 
Cleopatra in the picture; but I bid you 
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consider this: the motion picture artist 
bids for fame on grace and appearance 
alone, and by grace and appearance 
must he or she be judged. 

Antony was rather good—a hand- 
some young Italian actor with much of 
the physical attributes of the aristo- 
cratic Roman of the late Republican 
period. The scenes in the Roman Sen- 
ate, with the gray-bearded senators in 
their white togas, purple-bordered, 
sitting in the vast semi-circle while 
Octavius, the Triumvir, addressed 
them, was a beautiful picture. 

Some of the Egyptian costumes were 
extraordinary, the producer forgetting, 
apparently, in the case of the High 
Priest, who wore the stately tall hel- 
met of his caste, that an elaborate wig 
was part of the hierophantic repertory, 
and the tall helmet looked unequivo- 
cally funny on the closely-cropped head 
of the modern young Italian who im- 
personated the character. One of the 
nobles had on an Assyrian helmet, 
which I was at a loss to account for 
in the period of Antony, as the Par- 
thians at that time occupied the old As- 
syrian territory, the Assyrians having 
been annihilated some five or six hun- 
dred years previously. 

You see, the picture appeals to the 
eye alone—let it then satisfy the eye 
utterly! Let it be perfection to the eye 
in everything, or else not pretend at 
all to perfection. 

Many of the things in the picture 
were truly splendid. There was a rip- 
ping fight on the steps of the Palace 
of Alexandria, and the armors and uni- 
forms of the Roman soldiers and offi-’ 
cers were perfect, even to the short 
trousers which,. as very few of the 
audience seemed to realize from their 
remarks, the Roman military always 
wore when on active service and which 
left but a small bit of their legs, be- 
tween the top of their high military 
boots and their knees, bare. There was 
a fine knowledge of ancient detail, too, 
in the fact that while the officers wore 
helmets of solid metal, the legionaries 
wore helmets of leather re-inforced 
with bronze. 

I was rather disappointed, however, 
at the way in which the advance of 




















the Romans on Alexandria along the 
shore was handled (you gather from 
this that the action of the picture dif- 
fers materially from both history and 
Shakespeare). My own knowledge of 
military tactics teaches me that even 
when marching at ease in a hostile 
country, the Roman ranks were always 
compact and ready to close and lock 
into the impenetrable Roman battle- 
line at an instant’s notice. In fact, one 
of the great differences between the 
Roman and the Asiatic, and the pri- 
mary reason for the supremacy of 
Rome over the world for a period of 
five hundred years—as, indeed, for the 
present supremacy of the white races 
throughout the globe—was the Roman 
sense of order and precision in accom- 
plishment. There was something dis- 
tinctly Asiatic and unworthy the vet- 
erans of Julius Caesar in the straggly 
way in which the Roman vanguard 
advanced (via cinematograph) upon 
the capital of the Ptolemies. 

Nor did I like the George Kleine 
conception of Mark Antony running 
away from the battle and killing him- 
self miserably while masquerading in 
Egyptian dress, in a back room of the 
palace. 

Mark Antony was not a highly moral 
gentleman; but he was no coward. 

The moving picture man made 
Antony a craven and Cleopatra merely 
a gross courtesan. 

Is it true, as Franklin P. Adams 
says, that the only thing lacking in 
the motion picture field is brains? It 
certainly seems so. The two things that 
made the love of .intony and Cleopatra 
great, were the reckless, splendid cour- 
age of Antony, which forced even his 
enemies to forgive his faults; and the 
wondrous charm of Cleopatra, who 
gave herself to Antony because she 
loved him utterly, if selfishly, and not 
as the bought courtesan gives herself 
to any purchaser. 

If George Kleine had given the de- 
lightful girl who plays Charmian 
(dear, naughty Charmian, the one girl 
in all of Will Shakespeare’s plays I 
have always loved devotedly!) the part 
of Cleopatra, given Antony the noble 
character that belonged to him even in 
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the depth of his dissipations, and a 
reproduction of actual Roman military 
tactics, he would have achieved a pic- 
ture-masterpiece out of what has just 
failed of being one—though, no doubt, 
the producer was so swamped in an in- 
finity of details that the mere matter 
of historical accuracy was necessarily 
lost sight of. 

And, George Kleine—I never met 
you, and you may be a very nice man in 
many respects, but—so hear me Isis 
and Osiris! I will never forgive you 
for throwing my Charmian to the 
crocodiles—never ! 


THE SHOW 


E VERYBODY loves a show. The 

instinct to witness the striking, 
the magnificent and the dramatic is as 
impelling even as that to enjoy the 
comic and the grotesque. 

On Memorial Day, I set forth from 
my abode on West Eighty-eighth Street 
and walked over to Riverside Drive. 
The: sidewalks were throfged with 
people. There was a solid rank of men 
and women upon the low stone wall 
that separates the Drive from River- 
side Park and the Hudson. Out in the 
river a great, gray battleship lay at 
anchor, swinging slowly with the tide. 

I made up my mind I would see a 
little of the parade. I ascended a high 
hill next to the palatial mansion of a 
machinery millionaire and watched. 
Column after column of New York: 
State troops, some of them in the dress 
uniforms of the period of the Mexican 
War and even earlier, marched by. 
Bands were playing; banners were 
whipping in the air. As a famous regi- 
ment passed, the crowds applauded 
wildly. A splendid troop of cavalry in 
blue and gold with shakoes tipped with 
nodding plumes swept by, followed by 
artillery, manned by men in crimson 
and blue. 

I had intended to remain there ten 
minutes. I was there three hours, and 
I thrilled with the parade of the local 
military strength of the people as much 
as the smallest boy who lost his head 
with the approach of the Scotchman 
and the pipers, and cried madly from an 
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upper apartment window near by, “Oh, 


Mithter, look; it’s the Scutch, the 
Scutch!”—himself being obviously 
much of a Celt also. 

After a while, services were begun 
for the soldiers and sailors who have 
died on the battlefield or at sea in the 
people’s service. From the battleship 
on the river came the roar of cannon 
in salute. Then there was a moment’s 
silence. Followed the roar of thousands 
upon thousands of lungs, a cheer of 
glory for the thousands who have died 
on every battlefield upon which the 
sons of the Republic have gone forth 
in serried ranks to follow the stars 
and the crimson stripes to conquest on 
new frontiers. 

It was a splendid show; but the true 
splendor of it was its reality. The peo- 
ple of New York love shows; but they 
have shown in the past their power to 
earn the right to have them. 

Thousands of men in the parade in 
every walk of life—policemen, subway 
guards, lawyers, physicians, brokers, 
walked with their uniforms glittering 
with decorations. 

Let the hysteric and the narrow rave 
about the “modern Babylon.” Her 
strength is not in her towers, nay, nor 
in her wealth; but in the hearts of her 
sons which are great to achieve, and 
which are strong for defense in war, 
as they are in winning the battles of 
peace. Call us a merchant people if you 
will, O ye who write; but forget not 
to mention that our sons have reared 
their wealth and their power upon the 
courage of a long blue battle-line that 
met hot lead with hot lead, cold steel 
with cold steel. 

I could not resist the impulse to 
raise my hat when a tiny squad of old 
-zouaves, with a cluster of flagstaves 
on which were but the tattered and 
powder-stained remnants of what had 
once been battle-flags, passed me, in 
their red caps, red trousers and white 
gaiters, most of the ‘few so aged that 
they had to be supported by a grand- 
son or a grand-daughter as _ they 
walked. I raised my hat to the old men, 
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and to the banners they had carried to 
victory, and I thanked God for the 
pride in my ccuntry and my people that 
welled up in my heart. 

For a man may be rich and be clev- 
er; but the man of courage is the man 
amongst men. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “THE FOLLIES” 


ONE early morning in June, I met 
a friend who said: 

“Just met So-and-So. He’s been 
down to Atlantic City to see ‘the Fol- 
lies,’ and says they’re not much good. 
Gee, my summer’s ruined.” 

That is it. Manhattan in August is 
bad enough with the heat; but if “the 
Follies” are a disappointment, it is un- 
bearable. 

They are as much a part of New 
York existence as the Herald owls and 
James Montgomery Flagg. 

Fortunately, my friend’s informant 
was a pessimist. “The Follies” are al- 
ways good. 


THE EBB TIDE 


THIS is the period of the year when 

the ceaseless tide of immigration 
into America from Europe in the steer- 
ages of countless ships, ebbs back in 
the first cabins of a few ships. 

Everyone goes to Europe in May and 
June—to see the Derby in the latter 
part of May and the girls at Long- 
champs in the latter part of June. 

Not a ship that sailed out of the port 
of New York this spring but bore 
many who had saved their money dur- 
ing the winter in order to be able to 
spend it all at once in Europe this 
summer. 

If you spend your money as fast 
as you get it, you’re a spendthrift. If 
you save it all winter to blow in during 
July and August in Europe, you’re a 
financier. If you stay in New York 
while your girl goes abroad on her 
own money—you’re a business man. 

If you can get sent abroad on busi- 
ness, you’re a wonder. 

























































HIS is the season of the 
year when the airdome is 
a-flutter throughout the 
land. The airdome is a 
large or small vacant void 
surrounded by a_ knot- 
hole-proof inclosure. Its architecture 
throughout is ozonic. It has a stage 
that trembles (a stage fright, so to 
speak) and hardwood seats. An ele- 
mentary institution, depending on 
the elements, it is only removed 
from a picture theatre by a roof. 
The genus airdome is susceptible 
- to and afflicted with two kinds of 
entertainment: fast-moving pictures 
and  vaudevillainous vaudeville. 
Those posturing artists who employ 
enamel for clothing are barred. An 
act of this sort was playing in Brook- 
lyn, a suburb of New York, when a 
sudden ‘ rainstorm removed their 
make-up and down, causing the man- 
ager to be jailed for showing a dis- 
robing act. 





The originator of deep stuff: 


Jules Verne. 


THREE-WORD TRAGEDIES 
You are canceled. 

The manager skipped. 

Two weeks’ notice. 





THREE-WORD SCREAMS 
House sold out. 
Engagement is extended. 
Best show yet. 





TWO-WORD TRAGEDY 
Moving pictures. 





Do not get angry if an acrobatic 
acquaintance fails to nod in response 
to a salutation. They bow so much 
while at work. 


Sage Stage Stuff 
By O. M. 





SAMUEL 


AT THE BOX-OFFICE 


“What’s playing here?” 

“Damaged Goods.’” 

“How much are your best seats?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Why, I thought ‘Damaged Goods’ 
would be reduced!” 





Broadway isn’t as broad as it is 
long. 





* AUTHOR-ITIES 


_ There are many playwrights but 
just one play, “Smith.” 

In England, it seems meet that a 
dramatist burden himself with a 
flock of initials. 

The person who writes “fly” pat- 
ter must have a “fresh” view-point. 

Poor authors never receive roy- 
alty. 





Comedians run the gamut from 
“supes” to “nuts,” but tragedians are 
merély tragic. 





BLACKENED WHITE PLAYS 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
“In Old Kentucky.” 
“The Clansman.” 
“The Octoroon.” 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIDE-SHOWS 


Always remember that tatooed 
men are stuck up. 

It is hardly fair to accuse the gen- 
tleman who swallows swords and 
hurls battle-axes, of sharp Business 
practice. 





GREAT THEATRICAL FRIEND- 
SHIPS 


Paul Armstrong for A. L. Er- 
langer. 

J. J. Shubert for Rennold Wolf. 

E. F, Albee for Marcus Loew. 

James Metcalfe for Marc Klaw. 

Charles Frohman for Florence 
Ziegfeld, Jr. 



















































The Lady at Sea 





A SHORT STORY. FROM 
THE LIFE OF. McCANULEY 
OF “THE I WO  BACS** 


oy. 4. 


NE man in his time plays many 
“8 parts—’ You’re familiar with 
the rest. Shakespeare knew 


what he was doing when he wrote those 
lines. The chances were, being an actor, 
he was sore on the manager. A man- 
ager is a parasite who wants you to 
keep changing your roles, and busts 
before the end of the season. Look at 
me and the number of great characters 
I’ve created histrionically, as it were, 
and—” 

To this effect and much more in one 
continuous gush from Mr. Larry Mc- 
Cauley of McCauley and McCarthey— 
the two Macs who do Weber and 
Fields in Spanish costume and the Ital- 
ian language, and have the nerve to ask 
the public to laugh after paying its 
hard-earned money to witness the per- 
petration. 

I met Larry at the corner of Forty- 
first and Seventh avenue. He usually 
lies in ambush for me there the day 
after he has used a part of last week’s 
salary to take out this week’s laundry 
or has gratified his master passion of 
betting on which of any two given 
horses will make him regret he didn’t 
back the other. 

“And for my devotion to art, my 
hard struggle with a protean existence, 
what have I and who am I?” sighed 
Larry. “Nothing but a divided person- 
ality and an individuality so confused 
that if it wasn’t one day off from Sat- 
urday and I wasn’t sure the hatchet- 
faced landlady would throw me.-out in 
the street because I’m behind in the 
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K. Friedman 


rent, I couldn’t tell whether I was the 
Ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ Armand in ‘Camille,’ 
—" 

“See here, Larry,” I interrupted, put- 
ting a paternally firm hand over the 
twelve dollars and a half hibernating in 
my trousers pocket, “you’re altogether 
too visionary. As early as Friday even- 
ing you conjure up worries over room 
rent not due until Saturday morning. 
Come and have a drink and forget it.” 

“Oh, very well,” he said, his mobile, 
wrinkled face flattening out disappoint- 
edly and his predatory little lip draw- 
ing in as if crestfallen. “Let’s go to 
the Rathskeller. It has atmosphere and 
it’s the only place on Broadway where 
the waiters don’t look at you as if you 
were the son of the president of the 
Anti-tipping Society and the nephew of 
the W. C. T. U. Besides, there’s some- 
thing indefinably democratic about a 
Rathskeller and they keep the beer 
cooler.” 

When we entered the place, and one 
of the gnomes of the tavern, after re- 
ceiving our order, returned with two 
steins, and took forty cents out of the 
ten-dollar bill I proffered in payment, 
Larry reached out with a speed that 
would have done credit to a sleight- 
of-hand performer, swept the nine- 
sixty in his pocket and said: 

“Under no circumstances whatso- 
ever—don’t argue—don’t quarrel—will 
I let you pay for the drinks. I can’t. 
My pride wont permit. It’s my turn. 
I’ll owe you ten dollars.” 

Then, before any protest against the 


























coup in high finance could be uttered, 
he steamed on: 

“Well, what I started out to tell you 
was that the only role that ever added 
another gray hair to my toupee was 
the part of a Stranger in ‘The Lady 
from the Sea.’ Don’t confuse the piece 
with ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ The latter 
was written by Victor Hugo—brother, 
I believe, of*Sam Hugo, who runs the 
chop house further up the street— 
strange how much brain is monopolized 
by one family!—and the latter ema- 
nated from the bewildered brain of one 
Henrik Ibsen, a Swede. I hate to air 
my pedantry but it’s necessary for the 
following story. 

“Just before I joined McCarthey in 
our gratifyingly successful sketch— 
now the talk of all the agents and 
Broadway—I was stranded in Texas 
with the company Billie Pease enticed 
to leave Frisco with a revival of “The 
Silver King,’ and I was obliged to hoof 
it across the Panhandle. Finally I 
reached a town this side of El Paso 
by the name of—of— What was the 
name? It’s gone for the minute, but it 
makes no difference. If the burg had 
been mine I would have given it a num- 
ber, anyway. I went straight to the 
hotel, took a room and resolved to let 
the landlord have his just and legal 
vengeance when he presented my bill 
and was mean enough to refuse my 
check in return. 

“Life is tragic. That noon, when I 
entered the dining-room, I was too 
worn out and weak to eat. But life is 
likewise a comedy. It strikes you a ter- 
rible blow one minute, and the next you 
discover the weapon it used was only 
a slap-stick after all, and you turn 
round and say to yourself, “Thank God, 
I’ve got a sense of humor!’ I philoso- 
phize thus to prepare you for the fact 
that no sooner did I. put my foot in 
that imposing hall than my sad eyes 
rested on Gus Brewer, seated at one of 
the tables, surrounded on all sides by a 
bevy of female beauties and a tower, 
so to speak, of masculine down-and- 
outers. You know Gus, of course. He 
was out a year ago with ‘The Buxom 
Belles of Broadway.’ Since then he’s 
been out and back with ‘The Funny 
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Five,’ ‘The Willing Widows,’ ‘The 
Slums of London’ and an act, consist- 
ing of himself, entitled ‘Gus Brewer’s 
Monologue.’ He’s a mighty good chap, 
is Gus, only, confidentially, he can’t 
act. He lacks temperament. Nobody 
knows what temperament is except 
those who are busted in a strange city. 
Personally, I believe it’s something for 
which the stage manager fires you when 
he runs short of every other excuse. 

“When Gus saw me he jumped up, 
and shook me by the hand; I put my arm 
around his fat shoulder, and thus we 
stood speechless with joy, each of us 
wanting to touch the other, but both of 
us recognizing at a glance that the pa- 
tient wasn’t in a condition to stand the 
operation, much less to pay for it. Then 
Gus seated himself between me and his 
leading lady, Miss Rosa Sidwall—a rap- 
turous brunette with snappy black eyes, 
regular features and a face like Mona 
Lisa’s, who tempted that lucky French 
guy to elope with her picture from the 
Louvre. There’s nothing the French 
wont do for art. I’m French on my 
mother’s side, you know, but strange to 
relate I get my artistic temperament 
from my father, who wasted his life 
dreaming that all things come to those 
who write poetry and wait. 

“However, be these things as the 
may, I was infatuated with Miss Sid- 
wall from the start. I’m usually careful 
about losing my heart to ladies in the 
profession, too, for nine times out of 
ten it ends the day after, with their 
reading you a letter from home to the 
effect that Mother needs seven dollars 
to save her from the poorhouse and 
eighteen more to pay the last install- 
ment on the baby grand piano. And the 
result is you have to run about town to 
borrow the coin from somebody else to 
lend to her ma—and an honorable man 
hates to borrow money for anybody but 
himself. It’s hard enough to pay it back 
as it is. 

“Likewise, Miss Sidwall was enrap- 
tured with me, even if I’m obliged to 
say so myself. There’s something about 
me which women like, though I never 
could find out what it is myself. It’s 
a pity I can’t; otherwise I would culti- 
vate it. Anyhow, she lost her heart to 
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me before the Venus of the dining- 
room passed around the nuts that had 
stood on the sideboard since last Christ- 
mas. Where does an actor ever get nuts 
that haven’t? I detected the aforesaid 
loss as soon as she confided her troubles 
to me, chief among which was [bsen- 
itis. Its symptoms manifested them- 
selves in the illusion that if she once got 
the chance to play the lead in an Ibsen 
drama she would make Bernhardt, Lil- 
lian Russell, Fiske, Vesta Tilly and 
Nazimova attend a professional matinée 
and send her a bouquet with cards at- 
tached saying, ‘From your devoted 
pupil.’ 

“All her life she had had the fever 
and if she once was taken down with it, 
so she claimed, it would make her the 
first star in America. 

“T’ve seen so many sufferers from the 
disease that I’ve grown callous to their 
complaints, but her case moved me to 
pity. I condoled with her by alleging 
that I was a fellow-sufferer, kept awake 
many a night, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, by the fever that developed from 
my devotion to Ibsen. No people in 
this world feel for each other like 
invalids; there’s a mysterious but pow- 
erful bond of sympathy that exists 
between them. If you want to win the 
heart of a beautiful blonde who is pre- 
maturely aged and crippled by rheuma- 
tism, tell her how, much worse are the 
tortures of your sciatica and, believe 
me, you’ve got her. On that principle I 
set to work and put poor Gus out of 
the running in less than half an hour. 
He pretended to hide his chagrin by 
trying the old jokes of his brewologue 
on a pickled blonde who looked around 
for an imaginary fire-escape and kept 
stealing nuts out of the dish and slip- 
ping them into her pocket. Nothing like 
nuts when you're stranded. But it takes 
a woman to think of those things; a 
man would cop the dish for a souvenir 
and scorn the nuts. I want to show you 
my collection of rare china some time. 
I boast some superfine Dalton and a 
Dresden china soup tureen that was 
presented me by “The Lady Friends of 
the Dramatic Uplift’ in— But I see by 
the expression on your face that you’re 
no collector, so I'll return to my story 
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proper, and tell you that after our al- 
leged luncheon was over Gus took me 
to his room upstairs, locked the door, 
stuffed the keyhole and whispered, 
‘Larry, I’m busted; I’m bankrupt; I’m > 
dead broke.’ 

“*You needn’t to have plugged the 
keyhole with cotton to have kept the 
secret to yourself, Gus,’ I said; ‘I knew 
it by instinct. You couldn’t be alive and 
be otherwise. You got it both by hered- 
ity and environment ; with me, the taste 
is purely acquired.’ 

““But it’s the first time I’ve ever 
been completely down and out,’ he 
groaned, tossing himself on the bed. 
*“The Sea-side Sirens,” has been a 
flivver. Last town we played we had an 
audience of six—five dead-heads, and a 
representative of the press. The critic 
ran home to roast us as soon as the 
curtain displayed the sirens in a row 
with the spotlight shining on their de- 
fects, and the dead-heads stretched a 
board across the seat and played three 
card monte.’ 

“*You made a mistake, Gus, in not 
joining the last mentioned,’ I inter- 
vened. ‘You might have made ex- 
penses.’ 

“This is no time for jokes, Larry,’ 
he objected. ‘The troupe will lynch me 
if I don’t pay ’em a certain small per- 
centage of their salaries.’ 

“Let ’em go ahead, Gus,’ I advised; 
‘it’s the easiest and cheapest way out 
of your troubles. Whether you're elec- 
trocuted later on or lynched now is 
comparatively unimportant. People who 
have tried both all say so.’ 

“*And the worst of it is,’ Gus went 
on, disregarding me, ‘that we open at 
the Opera House to-morrow night, and 
my impaired nerve isn’t equal to offer- 
ing ’em the show even at one-third the 
regular prices. I was here two years 
ago and I speak from bitter experience 
when I say public opinion is too exact- 
ing—the theatre-going population con- 
sisting mainly of ex-cowboys who got 
their early culture in the universities of 
the East and drifted West to forget 
= 

“Why did you come here then, 
Gus?’ I asked. 

“*T couldn’t go anywhere else,’ he 





















explained, ‘and I had to go somewhere 
and this burg was the nearest to it by 
rail or wagon. But, Larry,’ he added, 
jumping up and slapping me across the 
back, ‘Gus Brewer is equal to the sit- 
uation. Nothing can daunt his insuper- 
able disposition. He rises like the 
Phoenix out of the ashes of despair to 
the top floor of the skyscraper of hope!’ 
In proof of all of which, he handed me 
this printed play-bill, which I now take 
from my pocket-book and tack on to 
my brief as Exhibit A: 


GUS BREWER PRESENTS FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 


MISS ROSA SIDWALL 


The eminent tragedienne, assisted by 
an all-star cast, in 


“THE LADY FROM THE SEA” 
An Intellectual Treat 


By HANK IBSEN 


The distinguished Swede author of “Wild 
Ducks,” “Hedda the Gabbler,” “The 
Pillars of Fast Society,” etc. 


“T gave one glance at Gus’ literary 
nocturne and turned to him. ‘Gus, if 
you’re determined to get lynched, noth- 
ing is surer to step in between you and 
that laudable ambition than the presen- 
tation of this lady natatorial piece. with 
your bunch of enervated sirens and de- 
crepit hod-carriers. They'll tar and 
feather you. I wouldn’t blame ’em, 
either. They’s only human. But be fair 
and confess to me that you were too 
honest to invent anything as original 
as that. Miss Sidwall inspired you with 
the eccentric notion.’ 

“‘T admit it, Larry,’ Gus sighed. 
‘I’m so madly in love with that woman 
that I’d produce “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and take the consequences if she asked 
me to do it. We’re going to get married 
—keep it under your hat—as soon as 
she gives her consent.’ 

“*You ought to have had her consent 
before you agreed to produce this tank 
melodrama, Gus,’ I advised. ‘Although 
it wont make much difference, for it’s 
expecting too much to hope that both 
of you will escape with your lives.’ 

“‘All the same, Larry,’ Gus re- 
marked, with a wave of his hand to 
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dismiss the topic of matrimony, ‘it’s the 
best idea she ever had.’ 

“ ‘What, marrying you?’ I exclaimed. 

“‘No, producing this Ibsen drama,’ 
he contradicted. ‘I can make the -scen- 
ery of the Sea-side Sirens do, both 
pieces being set on the border of the 
sea, and I wont have to pay any royal- 
ties, and the whole troupe was aching 
so hard for a change that they got up 
their lines between here and El Paso. 
Can you improve on the idea?’ 

“*VYou bet I can,’ I answered. ‘If 
you're going insane, go it right. Make it 
read like this.’ And therewith I wrote 
for him what I now inscribe on the 
back of this Rathskeller wine list and 
submit as Exhibit B: 


GUS BREWER PRESENTS THE 
LATEST NEW YORK MYS- 
TERY SENSATION 


“THE HUMAN MERMAID” 
A Side Splitter 


By HENRY IBSEN, 


the popular author of “A Queer Duck,” 
“Hedda Does the Town,” “Bélles 
of Society,” etc. 


The dashing Miss Sidwall, queen of the 
chorus, assisted by a galaxy of soulful 
sirens and a scintillating male se-tet. 
One long, lingering scream, punctuated 
by thrilling moments. 

“Bully !’ shouted Gus, when he pe- 
rused my recommendation. ‘I grab it, 
but Miss Sidwall never will.’ 

“*You’re featuring her either way, 
Gus,’ I intruded, ‘and don’t you be- 
lieve because you’re in love with her 
that she don’t care more about Miss 
Sidwall than she does for you or this 
Swede, Ibsen. She only knows him by 
reputation, anyway.’ 

“*You make me feel better right 
away,’ Gus rejoined, and he opened his 
grip and took out of it a toothbrush 
and a manuscript, handed me the lat- 
ter and added: ‘I want you to do me 
one more great favor, Larry, by playing 
the short part of a Stranger in the 
piece. I aint got anybody in my troupe 
that’s got temperament enough to do 
it and I'll pay you for it with the first 
twenty-five dollars that’s philanthropic 
enough to roll in the box-office.’ 
“Don’t let that part of it worry 
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you,’ I consoled him, ‘for I’m so poor 
now that twenty-five dollars less wont 
make no visible difference. But what 
does this guy A. Stranger do? If it’s 
Dutch comedy or straight burlesque or 
a song-and-dance part, I’m with you.’ 

“ ‘Larry,’ Gus grimaced, looking thor- 
oughly disgusted, ‘you know less about 
Ibsen despite your bluff than even I 
did before Miss Sidwaill caught and 
educated me. It’s straight legitimate in 
the first place, and in the second, Strang- 
er is his occupation and not his name. 
He’s a loony gink, as far as I can make 
out, full of symbolism, pains in the 
head, freedom of choice, eugenics, and 
female suffrage. And although the 
author don’t say so in his directions, 
this stranger is supposed to be addicted 
to the use of opium off stage; other- 
wise nobody could make out his lan- 
guage. You're just born for the part 
and since there’s only two and a half 
“sides” to it, you can learn it in an 
hour. Better read it first.’ 

“T followed his injunction and read 
the thing fore and aft, backwards and 
forwards, and I couldn’t make it come 
out even either way. This was a sure 
proof that the play wasn’t written by 
Bacon. Ibsen represents what you might 
call solitaire in the game of literature. 
‘It’s great, Gus,’ I said when I gave it 
up for good, ‘but my health would im- 
prove immediately if you will be kind 
enough to explain what it all means.’ 

“‘T asked Miss Sidwall the same 
question,’ returned he, ‘and she eluci- 
dated that only God and Ibsen knew, 
and Ibsen died in the recent past.’ 

“*Too bad he didn’t wait awhile 
_ until we could reach him by cable, Gus,’ 
I answered. ‘And you're going to spring 
this here symposium on “How it Feels 
to Be Insane” on this part of Texas 
in the vain hope of getting money on 
false pretenses and coming out of it 
alive!’ 

“ *Tt’s all that’s left me,’ moaned Gus, 
‘and I guess it’s almost as safe as the 
Sea-side Sirens, anyhow. Besides, it 
has the element of novelty in it. They 
may go clean crazy over it; how can 
you tell?’ 

“*You can bet the twenty-five dol- 
lars you’re going to owe me, Gus,’ I 


retorted, ‘they’ll go crazy over it; and 
I don’t want to be in the cast when they 
take the leap. I’ll do anything in the 
world for you. I’ll wait to rip the tar 
and feathers off your back when they 
lay it on three ply, but don’t ask me 
in the name of art to pose as a human 
target for vegetables. I’m willing to 
sacrifice my life but I’m too young and 
healthy to throw it away.’ 

“Gus pleaded and begged and ca- 
joled, but I stood like a rock on my 
dignity, hoping in vain that he would 
perform the miracle of paying me that 
twenty-five dollars in advance, and I 
refused to budge. Then, in sheer des- 
peration and as a last resort, he called 
in Miss Sidwall to win me over. 

“She suggested that I take a walk 
with her and talk matters over, it being 
her contention that Ibsen is discussed 
to the best advantage in the open air. 
‘He’s too much for you, it seems, in 
the confines of a dollar-a-day room in 
a hotel, but out on the far-stretching 
prairies you can run.’ 

“Before we had been gone a half 
hour and she had tried all her wiles 
and her smiles on me, I fell, not for the 
wiles, which were taken out of a cab- 
inet of antiquities, but for the smiles, 
which were bewitching and made up 
from no receipt clipped out of the 
beauty column of last year’s newspa- 
per. And before we were gone an hour, 
I let her propose to me and accepted 
the engagement as bona fide. I’m not 
susceptible, either, for of the hundreds 
of women who have lavished their 
smiles on me she’s the only one that 
ever got returns adequate to the ex- 
penditure. 

“If she was to come in this Raths- 
keller now and rest her soft pair of 
lamps on me and smile, I’d forget that 
I’d given the waiter a five-dollar bill 
for two glasses of beer, and rush over 
to ask if she wouldn’t join me in a 
bottle of Apollinaris and let me have 
her address. She was irresistible, that 
woman! She had charm. Charm is dif- 
ferent from temperament. You don’t 
know what temperament is until it’s 
all over, but you can see charm coming 
and feel it after it’s there. Many a 
man, for instance, can’t wait until he 

















gets divorced from his wife on account 
of temperament, but what man ever 
asked to be freed from his better half 
on the grounds of incompatibility of 
charms? Do I make myself clear? 

“Well, anyway, the next morning we 
assembled for rehearsal at the Grand 
Opera House at half past nine. That 
rehearsal was sublime, awe-inspiring 
and—words fail me. They failed Gus, 
too. He was playing the part of Dr. 
W angel, the district physician and mas- 
seur, who drinks too much Swedish 
vodka and can’t diagnose his wife’s case 
of psychological individualism and sup- 
pressed personality. And Gus kept mix- 
ing his lines with those of the psuedo 
French duke in ‘The Sea-side Sirens,’ 
and the combination, when he didn’t 
stop to swear, would have delighted the 
author. Nobody except Miss Sidwall, 
who wouldn’t admit to the contrary, 
knew what anybody else was talking 
about or what he was talking about 
himself, and two of the sirens who took 
the part of the doctor’s transcendental 
daughters, and the third, who suped for 
a visiting tourist, stopped out of the 
force of habit, to do a skirt dance and 
interject a topical lyric. Gus howled 
and they threatened to quit and he had 
to hide his humiliation by turning his 
attention to the males—who dragged 
all the lines from the fifth act into the 
first with the laudable intention of get- 
ting through their torture quicker. 

“IT did the best I could to keep a 
Stranger from executing the buck and 
wing when he says-to Miss Sidwall, 
alias the doctor’s wife, ‘Good-by, Mrs. 
Wangel,’ vaults over the fence and 
adds, ‘Henceforth you are nothing— 
but a bygone shipwreck in my life.’ 
The vault alone set my feet a-going, and 
Miss Sidwall wouldn’t leave it out; she 
claimed it stood in Ibsen’s handwriting 
in the “business.” You know if Ibsen 
dropped an ink blot on his manuscript 
while he was writing, one of his de- 
voted followers would want you to act 
that too. 

“In the wings, when both of us were 
off stage, I saw Miss Sidwall leaning on 
the arm of a tall, stylishly dressed chap 
—he was a stranger to me in real life 
—and giving him the soulful glances 
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she pretended to give me when she 
wheedled me into playing the part of 
that consumer of what you may call 
intellectual morphine. 

“*This is awful,’ I heard her say to 
him. It will ruin my entire career be- 
fore I get a start.’ 

“Tt ought to do that much for you 
if not more,’ he whispered in reply. 

“At this point in the conversation 
she happened to see me and she smiled 
and called me over to where they were 
standing, and introduced him to me, if 
I recollect right, as Mr. Ralph Karl- 
son, professor of Swedish, and she 
supplemented the astonishing informa- 
tion by stating he was an authority and 
specialist on Ibsen who had come all 
the way from Dallas to witness the per- 
formance. The horseshoe diamond pin 
which he wore stuck in the center 
of a Nile green tie, the big solitaire that 
was wound around his index finger, 
and the keen glances he shot at me 
from his shatp eyes, compelled me to 
doubt the truth of the first half of the 
introduction. There was nothing about 
him which could ever make me believe 
he came from one of those hypochon- 
driac institutions where they turn the 
hose on you all morning to get you in 
trim for liberating your personality for 
a walk in the afternoon. And just when 
I was getting jealous of the insidious 
attentions Miss Sidwall was paying 
him, and preparing myself to state that 
while I regretted it exceedingly, never- 
theless the rules of the management 
made it necessary to evict outsiders 
from the stage during, before and after 
rehearsals, he shook me by the hand 
warmly and said: 

““Let me compliment you on your 
surprisingly intelligent work as @ 
Stranger. You give a fresh and original 
interpretation of the part. It’s truly 
immense. You make the character live. 
Other artists are prone to overempha- 
size the purely symbolical part of his 
significance and leave one undecided as 
to whether he’s a somnambulist or a dis- 
embodied dipsomaniac, but you make 
his abnormalities human. You endear 
him to us. You stimulate us to feel like 
inviting him out for a drink and sell- 
ing him, for spot cash, one hundred 
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acres of Panhandle land—the best on 
earth for dry farming.’ 

“The speech made me feel as rep- 
resented, and I took an immense fancy 
‘to Karlson then and there, and evinced 
it by asking him to lend me five hun- 
dred dollars—you couldn’t very well 
strike a gentleman of his caliber for 
less—and we compromised on forty, 
_ which enhanced my former suspicions. 

Then, being generous by nature, I re- 
ceded to make way for Gus, and I guess 
by the length and warmth of their con- 
versation that Gus, financially speaking, 
did better than me. I’m sure of it, in 
fact, for when, a little later, I asked 
him if he was in a position to pay me 
_ my wages in advance, he peeled the 
amount off the top of a roll that made 
three sirens faint as one, when they 
saw it. Angel visits are few and far 
between and you can always leave it to 
Gus to be at home when one of those 
bright-eyed cherubims calls. 

“*This Mr. Karlson is a fine gentle- 
man,’ I said to Gus after our financial 
transactions were concluded. ‘Who 
could ever believe he was a professor 
of Swedish?’ 

“*No one but you,’ answered Gus, 
‘and you'd believe anything. He’s a 
real estate man from Dallas, an uncle 
of Miss Sidwall’s on her mother’s 
side.’ 

“*If you swallowed that, Gus,’ I 
said, ‘how can you blame me for believ- 
ing he’s an authority on [bsenitis?’ 

“And Gus, turning white, snapped: 
‘I guess I can See the family resem- 
blance.’ 

“ Sure,’ I said, ‘it’s plain as day—the 
resemblance between his blonde beard 
and her raven black hair and—’ 

“*Your eyes,’ he flashed back, ‘are 
as bad as your ears. You believe all you 
hear with your listeners and nobody 
can trust what you see with your 

epers.’ 

_“*Have it your own way, Gus,’ I 
retorted, ‘but believe me, unless you 
join hands with me right here against 
this uncle of hers from Sweden or 
wherever it is he comes from, on her 
mother’s side, he’s going to lure Miss 
Sidwall away from us.’ 

“‘From us!’ screeched Gus. ‘From 
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us! I’m obliged to you for the news, 
but I never heard she was showing you 
the least bit of consideration. Thank 
you just the same, but I don’t need to 
form a syndicate to win a woman’s 
heart that is already pledged to me.’ 

“*And pledged to me, too,’ I was 
about to say, but seeing how wrought 
up Gus was, I held my tongue. 

“Early that afternoon Gus and I, 
having made peace, were walking arm- 
in-arm from the hotel to the town when 
we saw Miss Sidwall and Professor 
Karlson whirl off into space behind a 
team of horses, either of which would 
have made a parson bet if they hadn’t 
been hitched together. I’ve always 
thought that driving horses in a team is 
polygamous and should be punished as 
such. I can understand that economic 
waste in Utah, but in Texas the puzzle 
is incomprehensible. 

“The dust the rig scattered to the 
clouds had scarcely settled before Gus 
delivered a sermon on the fickleness 
and ingratitude of women, just as if 
those horses were his and his kick was 
legitimate. 

“What do you care, Gus,’ I asked, 
meaning to console him, ‘if it’s only her 
uncle? However, it’s always best to be 
on the safe side; and if you had only 
formed that syndicate—’ 

“*You bore me—you bore me unut- 
terably, Larry,’ he cut me short, yawn- 
ing and doing his best to act a part, 
which he can do better off the stage 
than on it. 

“ ‘Well, if it bores you, Gus,’ I said, 
‘I'll drop it. But why worry? She'll 
come back for my sake. I don’t believe 
even her uncle could keep her from it. 
It’s good you’ve got me here with you 
or—’ 

“*You go to blazes, Larry,’ he 
roared. I hired you to play the part of 
a Stranger, not to get too familiar in 
my love affairs.’ 

“Your love affairs,’ I scoffed. 
‘Don’t delude yourself with the ficti- 
tious notion that you ever had any. 
You don’t suppose Miss Sidwall would 
marry a man foolish enough to produce 
an Ibsen play for her, do you? She’s 
too practical. That’s why she engaged 
herself to me. We announced it to each 





























other yesterday afternoon when, so to 
speak, I consented to being a stranger 
to her.’ 

“‘That’s a fine story,’ Gus jeered. 
‘A likely tale! What kind of a woman 
do you -think she is, to jilt me for a 
mere chance arrival like you?’ 

“‘And both of us for that Swede 
from Dallas,’ I interjected. ‘“That’s 
what you get for interfering, Gus. If 
you’d helped me in time, one of us— 
and I know which—would have had 
her, and now this horse-fancying Ibsen- 
ite from the University of Dallas, with 
the diamonds, the Swedish and—’ 

“ ‘Stop your chatter,’ he yelled. “You 
make my head ache. These remarks 
are derogatory to her character and I 
refuse to listen to any more.’ 

“Such being my reward for my ef- 
forts to offer consolation and balm to 
his wounded spirits, I held my peace 
and left Gus undisturbed to enjoy the 
pangs of an irritated conscience. More 
silent than happy, we reached Main 
Street in the town, which was so 
named because, as I told Gus, here the 
inhabitants congregated to celebrate 
their tar and feather parties. In front 
of the general. store, where nothing in 
particular was sold but drinks, Gus 
paused to admire the lithographs of a 
selected half dozen of the sirens, which 
he had pasted on its clapboards, and his 
essay on Ibsen, which he had subjoined 
thereto instead of mine. You know how 
conceited Gus is. 

“A group of distinguished citizens, 
with their revolvers handy, had assem- 
bled to admire that sublime combina- 
tion of masculine literary style and 
lady loveliness, and the remarks they 
were passing on the physical geography 
of those sirens were such as ought to 
have made ’em duly thankful that they 
couldn’t by any stretch of their imag- 
inations and their looking glasses, see 
themselves as others saw them. They 
were mad enough as it was when the 
buggy “drove off, and Miss Sidwall 
waved her hand to ’em to show that 
she nourished no hard feelings because 
she had been chosen by natural selec- 
tion. 

“But Gus, being superstitious by na- 
ture, was more elated than depressed 
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by the attention his noble effort was 
attracting and he remarked to me, 
puffed up with pride: 

“It’s lucky Miss Sidwall preferred 
my powers of literary expression to 
your grammatical assault and battery 
on the distinguished Norse author of 
“The Wild Duck,” etc. As it is, we’re 
going to. have a big and cultured audi- 
ence.’ 

“*T don’t doubt the prognostication, 
Gus,’ I said, ‘and it fills me with fear, 
not knowing but they may tumble over 
their heels and break their necks to 
shower hospitality on a stranger. How- 
ever, I intend to wear a prominent re- 
volver so they can see for themselves 
the stranger aint as overcome by de- 
votion to dope as he looks.’ 

“Your pessimism disgusts me,’ 
grunted Gus. ‘You’re the worst mascot 
any producer could have hanging to his 
neck. Why look at things through the 
black end of the horoscope? The theat- 
rical business is only a gamble, anyhow, 
and these plain good people may be 
longing for an intellectual treat.’ 

“*They’ll get it if they are, Gus,’ I 
said, ‘and we'll get it if they are or 
they aint.’ : 

“With this exchange of compliments, 
we returned to the hotel to wait, our 
hearts beating high with hope de- 
ferred, for the return of Miss Sidwall 
and the opulent professor with the 
flowing blond whiskers and the over- 
flowing green currency. When six 
o'clock came along and the dusk drew 
a veil over its face on the horizon, as 
the poet says, and fetched along no 
Miss Sidwall hitched to its chariot, I 
turned to Gus and winked knowingly. 
When seven passed and then seven 
forty-five, and brought no plaster for 
our rising suspense, I felt called upon 
to remark, like a true friend: 

“‘Gus, it’s too early to be down- 
hearted. You can hold the curtain to 
eight-fifteen to give Mr. and Mrs. 
Karlson time to attend the evening per- 
formance. If you’re progressive you'll 
advertise it’s the first appearance of 
your leading lady since her marriage— 

“*You make me nervous, Larry. 
Can’t you see I’ve got enough on my 
mind without listening to your bum 
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mots,’ Gus screeched, walking off in a 
fury and betaking himself to the stage 
in order to ease his mind by assorting 
the props and mending a hole in one of 
the sadly torn sea waves. 

“Being lonesome and nervous my- 
self, I strolled along to watch the ad- 
vance guard of our prospective audi- 
ence assemble in front of the box-office. 
. The rush for tickets, the vegetables and 

empty bottles and stones I saw hidden 
in sundry places, told me my worst 
hopes were realized and that word had 
gone forth across the mighty Pan- 
handle to take summary advantage of 
the intellectual treat that Gus was of- 
fering at department-store prices. 

“T caught a polite phrase or two not 
meant for my hostile ears and I wasted 
no time in hurrying back stage to warn 
Gus, whom I found battling with the 
sad waves of the sea and cursing Miss 
Sidwall’s prolonged departure with a 
fervor and delicacy that showed me he 
had more temperament than I ever 
gave him credit for. 

“ Stop,’ I interposed. ‘You don’t 
know when you're well off. Miss Sid- 
wall’s marriage—I speak of her as a 
prima donna and not as a woman—to 
the individual she loved best in the 
whole world next to me, is the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to you as a 
manager if not as a man. If she hadn’t 
sacrificed herself- to real estate to pre- 
vent the consummation of Hank Ib- 
sen’s “At Sea with the Ladies,” there 
would be such a holocaust of actors as 
would delight the common people of 
America. I saw the commissary depart- 
ment of the audience and I know 
whereof I speak.’ 

“‘*What will we do? What will we 
do?’ moaned Gus, wringing his hands 
and gnashing his hair, as it were. 

“Do the best we can,’ I encouraged, 
‘and do it quick. I'll give a clog dance 
with my latest coon song interspersed, 
and when that vast assemblage is 
wrought up to good humor, I’ll deliver 
a speech and explain that since the 
manager of the show was jilted unex- 
pectedly by his betrothed leading lady— 
who, according to the Swedish custom, 
eloped with a Texas millionaire—we’re 
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obliged out of consideration for the in- 
tellectuality of the audience, to substi- 
tute a high class vaudeville for the 
Ibsen extravaganza. Nothing hurts like 
the truth, and if we don’t pave the way 
for it with a sample of our histrionic 
talent in its most hilarious moods, we’re 
lost forevermore. Afterwards, the Si- 
rens can risk the skirt dance and—’ ” 


In that section of the Rathskeller 
where the darkness was penetrated by 
the light that filtered through the inter- 
stices of the stairway which lead to the 
realms above, a short, fat little man 
and a rather pretty brunette emerged 
from full eclipse into dim view. 

“Speak of the angels, Larry,” I ex- 
claimed, “—that’s Gus Brewer!” 

“Accompanied by that other angel, 
Miss Rosa Sidwall,” he whispered, 
white as the foam that sparkled on the 
top of the amber liquid in his stein. 
“Excuse me for a minute; I’ll be back 
in half an hour.” 

“No rush,” I urged; “wont you finish 
your story?” 

“It’s finished,” he muttered, excited- 
ly, his eyes round with amazement and 
jealousy, following Miss Sidwall and 
her escort. “Our success in refined 
vaudeville was so great that they kept 
us in town for two extra performances 
and celebrated our departure with a 
banquet, the hors d’oeuvres of which 
was composed of the vegetables they 
intended originally to throw at our 
heads. Good-night, old man.” 

And he left me. In a minute he re- 
turned, visibly distressed. 

“More hard luck,” he sighed. “It 
wasn’t Rosa Sidwall at all, but a coun- 
terfeit in the shape of her oldest sister. 
I judge she has made Gus her husband. 
He’s going to star her in the West- 
ern circuit in a farce comedy she’s 
gone crazy over called, ‘Mrs. Warren’s 
Professors,’ written by a new man 
whose name is Bernard Shaw or Shaw 
Bernard—an English cousin or some- 
thing of Sam Bernard’s, I guess. It’s 
like Ibsen, he says, only less expur- 
gated and harder to understand. I wish 
him luck! He'll need it after marrying 
into that erratic family!” 
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The World's New Plaything: 
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DESCRIBING SOME PROFESSIONAL 
DARE-DEVILS AND ALSO SOME 
PHOTO-PLAYERS WHO MERELY 
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COURSE OF THE DAY'S WORK 


II—The Film Adventurer 


OMANCE and adventure— 
iR| reckless deeds, fierce struggles, 
and narrow escapes from per- 


ilous situations—are important ele- 
ments in the photo-drama. The reality 
with which the all-observing films can 
record stirring episodes, of peace or 
war or accident, is responsible in large 
measure for the enchantment that the 
new diversion called Moving Pictures 
has come to possess for its myriad 
devotees. : 

Much of this sense of thrill, of 
course, is aftificial, being nothing but 
“make-believe” almost as arrant as that 
of the melodramatic stage; but the 
photographic “movies” must get closer 
to nature than the imitative theatre, 
and so their spice of danger is often 
decidedly genuine. 


This phase of moving pictures has 


begotten a new type of player, who de- 
serves to be called the actor-adventurer. 
He must have the talent of the his- 
trion, and also the spirit of a soldier 
of fortune. He must be willing to risk 
his neck almost every day in the week, 
in the cause of his “art,” and the more 
of a dare-devil he is, the greater his 
value to the film-manufacturers—and 
the larger his rewards. This applies not 
only to the men who mime for the 
“movies,” but to the women also. They 
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too must be rough and ready, as well as 
fair and frolicsome. 

Strictly speaking, there are three 
types of adventurers in the service of 
the films. First, in numbers and renown, 
come the players who have been di- 
verted from the. gypsy, artistic life of 
the histrion proper, with its night- 
habits and its little Bohemianisms, to 
giving open-air performances before 
the camera. 

Secondly, there are the professional 
death-defiers, recruited from the ranks 
of racing chauffeurs, steeple-jacks and 
aéronauts, who will do almost any- . 
thing for photographic purposes, if 
the fee is attractive. 

Then there are the camera-men who 
go far a-field to hunt big game with 
reels of film, or to take chances, with 
their harmless mechanism, against ma- 
chine guns, on firing lines in the 
Balkans or Sierras. The last two classes 
are adventurers proper, of the ancient 
breed, who merely happen to find this 
modern game profitable and interesting; 
but the actor-adventurer is practically 
a new type. 


HE aartist-player of the footlights 
is often enough a_ sportsman, 
in his holiday time: he hunts, or 
yachts, or tinkers with an aéroplane, 
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between seasons, and all this supplies 
his press-agent with inspirations for 
“copy.” But during the rest of the year, 
when the drama or its equivalent in 
song and dance occupies his attention, 
he is very much a man of cafés and 
clubs; his hands are seldom soiled, ex- 
cept by grease-paint, and he gives the 
attention of a dandy to his apparel. 

His brother of the “movies,” how- 
ever, leads a more strenuous life. 
Physical activity and violent exercise 
are a part of his daily routine. He goes 
to the cinema-studio every day, pre- 
pared to fall off a street-car, ride a 
bucking cow-pony, trifle with wild 
beasts, or do any of the million-and-one 
bizarre things that the “producer” may 
require. He enjoys these hazards, or he 
wouldn’t be in the business. He may 
find that he has to pay extra premiums 
for life or accident insurance, but he 
counts that tax as nothing beside the 
zestful experiences of his work. 

Compared to this type of mummer, 
the one who clings to the older art of 
acting is a soft and effete being, whose 
leisure hours are merely gross matters 
of food, drink and the tango, while the 
leading man of the “movies” is amusing 
himself, off duty, and irritating traffic 
policemen, at the wheel of a racing 
motor-car. The “movie”-hero, being 
definitely a man of action instead of 
words, gives less attention to his per- 
sonal appearance, “off stage,” than the 
matinée idol, but his eye is clearer and 
his cheek more ruddy with the glow of 
health and vitality. He is virile and 
athletic, and there’s no chance of his 
being sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought. 

With this theory of the moving-pic- 
ture player in mind, I started out to find 
a representative of the type. The first 
specimen I encountered, almost at 
haphazard, realized it excellently: he 
was over six feet tall; he weighed in at 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds of 
solid huskiness; and he walked with a 
slight, temporary limp. Physically, he 
came within the “white hope” classifica- 
tion, but one glance at his face was 
enough to prove that he didn’t go in 
for pugilism, professionally. 

A more accurate impression would 
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be to say that he looked like a univer- 
sity foot-ball player. He would make 
an ideal guard. His name was James 
B. Cunningham; his rating in the film- 
game was as leading-man and occa- 
sional “producer.” On the reels of 
Pathé Fréres, and other firms, his like- ’ 
ness in form and gesture is preserved 
for posterity. 

I immediately associated his limp with 
the “movies,” and asked how it hap- 
pened. 

“Oh, that’s an old story,” said Cun- 
nigham. “I got that leg badly bruised 
in a wild-West film-play, about a year 
ago, and every once in a while, when 
the weather is damp, the ache comes 
back. It will be all right to-morrow.” 

That peculiarly recurrent “game leg” 
was the souvenir of a plunge into a 
river on horse-back. The play was 
called “Prince Highwayman,” and its 
locale was Arizona—but the accident 
really happened on Staten Island. 

Here it may be explained that practi- 
cally all of the wild-West photo-dramas 
produced in the East are “staged” on 
Staten Island, where a sweep of barren, 
rocky hill-land, with ponds and rivulets 
scattered about, conveys on the films 
all the atmosphere of the Western 
frontier. The camera’s eye finds there 
everything necessary for the environ- 
ment of border romance except cacti. 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, is another such 
locality; and these two places have a 
monopoly on the cow-boy film-drama, 
as prepared in the Eastern studios. And 
if mountains and cliffs are needed, the 
region around Yonkers, N. Y., gives 
impressions that are thoroughly Cor- 
dilleran. 


AFTER this digression we may re- 
turn to the rough-riding Mr. Cun- 
ningham. When he came to the place 
where the scenario demanded a twenty- 
foot horse-jump off a rocky bank into 
water, he rebelled. That sort of work 
calls for professional dare-deviltry, of 
which Rodman Law, to be described 
hereinafter, is the chief exemplar; and 
Cunningham declared a strike. 
“Are you afraid?” sneered ‘the film- 
magnate, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion. 
























“Of course not, but it’s worth extra 
money,” said Cunningham. “I will not 
take the risk for less than five hundred 
dollars.” 

With a pained expression the mag- 
nate agreed to pay the bonus. He never 
did, however, and that’s where the joke 
on Cunningham comes in. 

He rode down the hill-side, in range 
of the camera, for a preliminary scene. 
The water af that point was too shallow 
for a safe jump, and it had been ar- 
ranged that the sensational episode 
should take place elsewhere. Cunning- 
ham intended to pull up his mount at 
the edge of the bank, and then ride 
along until he came to the take-off. But 
the horse, a professional from the New 
York Hippodrome with a mania for 
diving, lost his self-control as soon as 
he saw water beneath him. He refused 
to be pulled up, and over he went, in 
a wild, gay leap, into four feet of water 
over a boulder-strewn bottom. 

Of course the horse hit the rocks 
hard, and couldn’t keep his feet. He 
tripped, stumbled, lunged forward, and 
then went down in a welter of spray, 
hoofs flying in every direction. Cun- 
ningham managed to free himself, after 
he had cut the horse’s sides into ribbons 
with his spurs, and got clear of the 
flurry. His presence of mind as a 
“movie” actor did not fail him, in spite 
of his surprise; and with the water 
waist-high on him, he pulled his gun 
and began firing back at his fictitious 
pursuers, as called for in the play. 
And the camera recorded the entire 
affair. 

When the dripping Cunningham was 
hauled out of the lake, his grinning em- 
ployer saluted him with the remark: 

“Ah, ha! You try to hold me up for 
five hundred dollars, and then you have 
to take the jump for nothing! The 
joke’s on you.” 

When Cunningham found that he had 
no broken bones, he went on with the 
day’s work. But by the time the com- 
pany had returned to Manhattan, he dis- 
covered that his leg, bruised under the 
horse in the fall, had swollen and turned 
color until it looked more like the limb 
of an elephant than a man, and a call 
for a doctor was in order. 
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This experience was repeated by an- 
other “movie” actor in the same place, 
shortly afterward, under more dan- 
gerous circumstances. The horse 
stumbled just before he took the jump, 
and turned completely over in the air, 
hitting the water flat on his back. The 
actor clung to him, but threw himself 
over sideways, and the high pommel 
of the saddle, protecting his thigh, saved 
him from injuries that probably would 
have demanded amputation. 


ARSTON’S POND, in this same 
“wild-Western” region of Staten 
Island, directly back of the Actor’s 


Home, was the scene of one of the | 


tragedies of film-making. The ’script 
called for an overturned boat, and the 
rescue of a girl by the leading man. He 
dived, according to the directions of 
the scenario, and went straight down 
into a tangle of weeds. He could not 
free himself from their slimy tenta- 
cles, and was drowned before his com- 
panions could extricate him. 

Another diving exploit, in these same 
ponds, nearly took horse and rider down 
forever. The take-off was high and the 
water deep, and as they sank, the rider 
pulled strongly at the bridle, to lift up 
his mount’s head. He had forgotten, 
however, that he was using martingales, 
which had the reverse effect. The more 
he tugged, the deeper they sank. Cun- 
ningham, who was watching, says that 
it seemed like half an hour before they 
rose to the surface, and that as they 
came up the horse was snorting blood 
from both nostrils, while the rider was 
almost unconscious. All the while the 
camera-man was busy, and a thrilling 
picture was the result. 

Often these adventures have a comic 
twist. This same Cunningham tells an 
amusing story to the point. He was 
rescuing the heroine from a band. of 
thugs, four in number, on a bridge; and 
a pitched battle was to ensue, in 
which the gallant Cunningham was 
to knock his foes down in quick suc- 
cession—right, left, right, left. When 
all were down, he was to pick up the 
nearest man and throw him into the 
river, and then repeat the knock-downs, 
as the others closed in again. This ar- 
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rangement, which was carefully re- 
hearsed, meant that the last thug was to 
be knocked down four times before he 
could be hurled off the bridge. 

The actor cast for that ungrateful 
part had been afflicted all day with a 
violent headache, and had been taking 
all the remedies known to drug-clerks, 
without effect. As he rushed into close 
quarters for the last round, the excite- 
* ment of the mimic battle aroused Cun- 
ningham’s imagination, and he straight- 
ened out a left jab which was meant 
“oa the prize-ring instead of the “mov- 

s.” It caught its target full on the 
coe, and, as the old-time sporting writ- 
ers used to say, “tapped the claret.” The 
offended proboscis gushed blood like a 
oka There was no time for apologies, 

owever, and over the bridge this vic- 
tim went, like the others, while the cam- 
era-man ‘yelled: “That'll make a great 
picture.” 

After emerging from the water the 
wounded one made for Cunningham, 
who stood on guard, anticipating real 
trouble. He knew he had landed a 
punch that could not be taken lightly, 
even by the best-natured of colleagues. 
But he of the bloody nose merely said 
happily : 

“Shake hands, Jim. You’ve cured my 
headache!” 


HE women who seem to be so al- 

luringly feminine on the films also 
have their share of adventures. Flor- 
ence LaBadie of the Thanhouser 
Company may be cited as an illustra- 
tion; and her “gameness” is typical. A 
melodramatic scenario was being re- 
hearsed, and Miss LaBadie, as the ad- 
venturess, was preparing to climb a 
tree, drop twelve feet to the ground, 
make a flying mount to horse-back, take 
an eight-foot jump, ride her horse 
down a steeply-pitched bank that was 
forty feet high, jump into the water 
and swim seventy-five yards to a 
motor-boat, climb into the boat and 
throw its occupants overboard, start 
the engine, and then glide gracefully 
out of the picture. But while she was 
making ready for the start of this mad 
chase, a horse reared suddenly, and its 
hoof struck her a glancing blow on 


the chin. She was unconscious for half 
an hour; the contusion was severe, 
and there was a slight laceration, but 
by the good luck of moving picture 
players she had escaped fracture of the 
jaw-bone. 

When she came to her senses she nat- 
urally asked the woman’s first ques- 
tion, “Where am I?” and then insisted 
upon continuing with the picture. The 
doctor who had dressed her wound 
begged her not to be foolhardy, and 
the producer ordered her home for the 
day, but she refused to obey them. The 
company, she declared, had come out 
into the country, fourteen miles from 
the studio, for that picture, and she 
did not intend to delay the work. She 
carried her point, and went through 
with her exhibition of Amazonian 
courage. When the last foot of film had 
been exposed, she wilted in a dead 
faint, thereby causing more worry for 
the doctor. 

A narrative of far from painless 
adventures of similar pattern can be 
obtained from any of the players who 
feed the films with pantomime. In the 
manufacture of moving pictures almost 
anything is likely to happen, dnd almost 
every kind of accident has already hap- 
pened. A recent tragedy of the craft 
was the death of a camera-man under 
the claws of an African lion. It was his 
ambition to photograph a charging king 
of the jungle point-blank, and he got 
his wish, but his life was the price. 


O INTRODUCE the most reck- 

less of film-adventurers, the pre- 
viously mentioned Rodman Law, the 
sad confession of Wallace Reid, 
recently associated with the Reliance 
Company, may be quoted. He says his 
most exciting experience was in a film- 
play called “A Race for Life,” in which 
Rodman Law “was supposed to chase 
me in various conveyances—first by 
horse versus trolleys; then by hydro- 
plane versus motor-boat (which I 
knew nothing about); in a climb up 
the side of a board building (one of 
Mr. Law’s favorite amusements) ; in a 
dive from the middle of a bridge into 
the Shrewsbury River; and finally in 
a race between myself in a motor car 
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and Mr. Law in an aéroplane, just . 


above me—which ended with the 
aéroplane in a clover-field with a 
broken cylinder-head, and myself in a 
corn-field with an equally fractured 
disposition. The only satisfaction I had 
was to watch Mr. Law parachute down 
three thousand five hundred feet from 
the aéroplane. At least there were some 
things I didn’t have to do.” 

This same Rodman Law is a pro- 
fessional dare-devil who has given the 
“movies” their wildest adventures. He 
will do anything that may become a 
steeple-jack, a speed-demon, an aviator, 
a bridge-jumper, or a structural-iron 
worker, and many other things that 
are unclassifiable, except as experi- 
ments with fool-killers. His record is 
so brilliant with achievements of the 
impossible in deeds of hardihood that 
when last heard from he was threat- 
ening to retire as soon as he could real- 
ize his dearest wish of jumping off the 
Washington monument with a para- 
chute. ° 

All of the city editors, and most of 
the policemen, in New York City know 
Rodman Law. The policemen have 
tried in vain to prevent him from 
putting his life in jeopardy, and the 
city editors have given up hope of 
keeping him out of print. Law seems 
to be unkillable, for he takes the most 
insane chances without scathe or harm, 
save for a broken bone or two, and 
minor lacerations, now and then. Yet 
he protests that his immunity from 
death is due to science. “It’s three- 
fourths mathematics, and one-fourth 
bunk,” says Rodman Law. 

He is twenty-nine years old, and 
since he attained his majority, dare- 
deviling has been his means of liveli- 
hood. When the film-producers want 
to achieve the impossible, they send 
for Rodman Law, and it is done forth- 
with. Take, for instance, the affair that 
won him the sobriquet of “The Hu- 
man Bullet.” 

A scenario called for the flight of 
a human being to the moon, in the 
scientific manner popularized by Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, and Law was 
engaged to illustrate the start in a 
plausible manner. He decided that it 
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should be done by means of a giant 
sky-rocket; and he had one built of 
steel, twenty-five feet tall. The head 
was a steel chamber ten feet long, di- 
vided into two compartments. In the 
lower were eight hundred pounds of 
gun-powder; in the upper, clothed in 
leathern aviating armor, was to be 
Rodman Law. He believed that upon 
the explosion of the charge this con- 
traption would be blown up into the 
air several hundred or thousand feet— ~ 
he wasn’t quite sure which, and didn’t 
worry about it—and he intended to 
open the steel cap at the top of the 
rocket, when it had reached the peak 
of its curve, unfold his ever-ready 
parachute, and gracefully descend to 
terra firma. 

The great event was staged on the 
Hackensack meadows, near. New 
York, March 14, 1913. Confident of 


‘success, Mr. Law stuffed cotton into 


his ears, gave his cigarette a farewell 
puff, and climbed into his projectile. 
The cameras were properly focused; 
the crowd drew back to a respectful 
distance; and Mr. Law said calmly, 
“Let her go.” | 

But no majestic flight of the mas- 
sive rocket followed. What really hap- 
pened was a violent explosion, a flare 
of flaming gunpowder, and a rain of 
steel fragments over the adjacent half- 
acre. Mr. Law did not go up; he came 
down. 

The crowd rushed to pick up the 
pieces of what had been the bravest 
man on earth; but they were disap- 
pointed. They found Mr. Law prostrate 
in the ruins of his invention, badly 
burned about the face and hands, but 
with all his members intact. His first 
words, after a cigarette had been given 
him as a restorative, were: 

“Hell! It didn’t work!” 


S OME of Law’s other exploits in 
moving-picture dare-deviltry may 
be chronicled briefly, as follows: he has 
jumped off the Brooklyn and Williams- 
burg bridges, with parachutes, five 
times; he has taken a horseback dive 
into Ausable Chasm at the Rainbow 
Falls in the Adirondacks; he has 
dropped off the torch of the Statue of 
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Liberty, in New York Harbor, with a 
parachute; he has ridden over an 
open draw-bridge into the Shrewsbury 
River, at Seabright, N. J., on a motor- 
cycle going sixty-five miles an hour; 
he holds the world’s record for a para- 
chute drop, five thousand five hundred 
feet, from an aéroplane; he has lighted 
the fuse to a charge of dynamite up in 
a balloon and escaped by parachute; 
he has shot the Rainbow Falls, a drop 
of seventy-five feet, in a specially made 
boat, which was broken into bits; and 
he has made a parachute descent from 
the forty-one-story Bankers’ Trust 
Building, New York City. 
Also, to win a bet of two dollars, he 
has climbed up the face of the Flat- 
iron Building, New York City, from 
‘side-walk to cornice; and on a wager 
of ten dollars, he has stood on his head 
on the gilded ball of the flag-staff on 
~~ of the Singer Building, New York 
ity. 
- On his motor-cycle jump into the 
Shrewsbury River, and his horseback 
leap at Ausable Chasm—the latter a 
plunge of fifty-seven feet—he was 
accompanied by Constance Bennett, 
a young woman who puts her faith 
in the charmed life Law seems to 
_ bear. Both times she was pulled out 

of the water unconscious. When he 
went over Ausable Chasm, Law had 
a broken shoulder, the souvenir of a 
recent fall from ‘an aéroplane. The 
injury had just been set, and when 
he swam to shore out of the icy pool, 
the doctors had to do their work all 
over again. 
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Miss Bennett, who cannot swim, also 
jumped with Law from the Williams- 
burg Bridge; she went over a little too 
soon, and but for the fact that Law’s 
parachute failed to open she would 
have been drowned. As it happened, his 
descent was so rapid that he reached 
her just in time. 

Law’s luck, it seems, never deserts 
him. Once he had arranged to drop 
out of an aéroplane, at Midland Beach, 
Long Island, to rescue a girl from the 
surf, for a photo-play, but his biplane 
turned turtle while still over land, de- 
canting Law and his aviator into a 
ditch conveniently filled with soft 
mud. The aviator went to a hospital, 
= Law was able to go home by him- 
self. 


LAw refuses to admit that he pos- 

sesses an abundance of that quality 
called “nerve.” He says: “I don’t be- 
lieve there is any such thing as nerve. 
To be a dare-devil, it is only necessary 
to exercise self-control. The intellectual 
should dominate the physical; figure 
your trick out carefully; then put all 
your animal instincts of fear and un- 
certainty out of your mind, and go 
ahead with the stunt. The rest of it is 
bunk.” 

All moving picture actors are not 
Rodman Laws, by any means, but often 
enough they have to borrow some of 
his philosophy. The films must ‘depict 
many adventures, and so the players 
become true adventurers, searching for 
and often finding the spirit of modern 
romance. 
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THE LADY AND THE SIGNATURE 


[ ULLIAN KELLER, who is playing Ethel in one of the several “Peg O’ My 
Heart” companies which are presenting that remarkable success in various 
parts of the country, registered at a hotel in Chicago not long ago. 
“What name, please?” the clerk inquired. 
“Don’t you see it on the register?” she answered. 


“Yes,” he replied; “that is what aroused my curiosity.” 





























musical mélange have done. 


their distinctiveness also. 





EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
N has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 

in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were as familiar 
to the public as the name of America’s foremost woman star. Nothing like 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 






They were 

















The Belles of Beauty Row 


ONE OF A SERIES: OF SHORT 
STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 
ONE DETAILS THE CAREER OF 


VIOLET SPAIN AND 


1S CALLED 


“When All Has Been Said” 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. JAMES 





HE mantle of the late lamented 
T | Lotta Faust fell upon the 
shoulders of a “Beauty Row” 


belle—I have New York’s word for it. 
The very opening night of the show, 
public and critics discovered Violet 
Spain, and straightway her portraits 
began to appear in the Sunday news- 
papers and_ illustrated magazines, 
studies from a dozen different studios, 
but all of them showing the girl’s mag- 
nificent back and shoulders. From the 
first she was famous for these. 

Gossip had it that she came from— 
everywhere! For Violet was new to 
Broadway when “Beauty Row” burst 
upon New York. Tall, dark, with eyes 
and hair a blue-black, she soon adopted 
the Spanish air and manner, insinuat- 
ing that she hailed from Sevilla. Folk 
guessed otherwise—California, the 
East Side, South America, everywhere 
but the right place, which was—Lon- 
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don. Violet had been born in the Brit- 
ish capital, but her parents were both 
of them Irish peasants. When first she 
flashed among the supper palaces she 
spoke with a Cockney twang—which 
she promptly described as a Spanish 
accent. In a short time, however, she 
got rid of the Billingsgate; whereupon 
she dropped the dialect—but she still 
came from Sevilla. 

Violet was honest from the start. 
Since she had had nothing in the be- 
ginning, she wanted everything now— 
nothing less would satisfy her; and of 
course forty dollars a week became as 
a drop of water in the ocean. Three 
weeks after the show opened at the 
Melody, the lady of the shoulders 
moved into the Sandringham Hotel, 
occupying a costly suite, one of the 
most desirable in the house. She never 
pretended to be other than she was; 
those who liked her forgot, or over- 
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looked, her morals; those who envied 
her were never so happy as when ex- 
plaining the situation. But she was gen- 
erous to a fault. The chorus men 
(whom she .despised!) gossip said she 
shod and almost fed—because she had 
heard that they squandered every 
penny of their salaries playing cards 
or shooting dice in the dressing-rooms. 
More imaginary sick sisters had gone 
to imaginary lung resorts on Violet 
Spain’s money than will ever be 
wn. 

“Miss Spain,” cried one of the boys 
one night, stopping her at the stage 
door, “give me a ten, will you?” 

“What for, Adams?” she demanded, 
preparing to listen to a new tale of 
woe. 

“T want to buy a drink,” he replied 
instead. 

For a second they eyed each other in 
silence. Then Violet opened her gold 
bag and handed the fellow two crisp 
five-dollar notes. She held out her 
hand; they shook gravely. 

“Good night, Adams,” she said. 

“Good night, Miss Spain,” he re- 
turned. “Thank you!” 

That was all. And Violet hurried out 
to the waiting car. 

The men at the theatre adored her, 
while the women even found fault with 

the way she dressed her hair. This 
bothered Violet particularly, although 
she would have preferred being 
friendly with the whole world and his 
wife—it was the wife that balked at 
the friendship, not Violet. Once she 
did win over one of her stage com- 
panions, Alys Barbour, and the girl 
used her automobile, her flat, and her 
jewels; but inside of a month they were 
done with each other, smiling vacantly 
when they met in the dressing-rooms 
or on the street. 

“She’s a heathen,” declared Alys. 

“I’m a fool,” apologized Violet. 

The lady of the shoulders was in- 
troduced to Bertie Falconer by Max 
Marcus himself. Marcus owned and 
produced “Beauty Row,” and when he 
sent for Violet, requesting her to come 
to his office to meet a very good friend, 
she realized that the gentleman was 
not lightly to be cast aside. Anybody 
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who was Max’s good friend was 
equally well acquainted with Bradstreet 
and Dun. 

Bertie Falconer was a mere boy, pos- 
sibly twenty-two. When she saw him, 
Violet recognized him at once: he had 
been haunting the stage door for weeks. 
That he had taken this course to meet 
her, when it wasn’t actually necessary, 
appealed to the girl’s better nature. Few 
men went to the trouble of seeking an 
introduction. 

The kindest thing Violet could do, 
she did. Then and there she refused 
his invitation to supper; then and there 
she told him he could not come to see 
her. For the lady of the shoulders was 
no cradle snatcher, no destroyer of 
youth’s illusions. She prided herself 
that she played fairly, and with an ex- 
perienced performer only. She left 
Falconer with a curt little nod—and no 
encouragement. 

But the boy had expected this. If 
Violet Spain had held out two greedy 
hands he would have run away from 
her in disgust within a week. Poor 
Violet thought she was doing the very 
wisest thing that any woman could do 
when, in truth, no Circe could have 
made a more skillful move. If he had 
been crazy about her before, Falconer 
fairly worshiped her now. She was 
“different ;’ somehow he knew she 
would be. He believed himself to be 
rather well versed in the ways of 
women; he had met a chorus girl or 
two, up in Boston, when he was at col- 
lege. And how unfavorably those poor 
creatures compared with the magnifi- 
cent Spain! 

So he began to send her flowers, 
violets of course—all kinds: the simple 
wood violet, the double princesse, Czar, 
even white violets. They came every 
day, to the theatre, and on matinée 
days she received two boxes. He 
seemed to have no end of money. Once 
Miss Spain mentioned this to Max 
Marcus. 

“Oh, the kid’s rich,” said the man- 
ager briefly. “You need have no 
scruples on that score.” 

“Violet Spain has no scruples on 
any score,” grinned the lady of the 
shoulders. 
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VIOLET SPAIN: “THOSE WHO LIKED HER FORGOT, OR OVERLOOKED, HER MORALS; THOSE WHO 
ENVIED HER WERE NEVER SO HAPPY AS WHEN EXPLAINING THE SITUATION” 
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Marcus looked at her for a second 
without speaking. Then he said, his 
eyes narrowing: 

“My dear, you are the only female 
in this organization whom I’d trust 
with my cash-box in a dark room.” 

He thought he was paying her a fine 
compliment and he grinned and bobbed 
his head in such a ridiculous way that 
she wanted to get a mirror and show 
him his picture. 

Instead, she held up both hands 
above her head in the approved Broad- 
way fashion. 

“Good night!” she said. “Guv’nor, 
you sure make me blush.” 

“Ha, ha, that’s all right,” retorted 
he. “But don’t blush around Bertie; 
he’s the original son with a doting 
parent. Dollars, dollars, Spanish!” 

One night there came a note tucked 
away in the box of flowers. Violet read 
it with a frown, then tossed the bouquet 
to her room-mate, Nadine Duryea. 

“Say, don’t he ever wrap these stems 
with bank-notes instead of tinfoil?” 
cried Nadine, catching the violets in 
mid-air. 

“H’m! Don’t you get yours, Dur- 
yea?” nodded Miss Spain. “Pretty 
good pickings, eh? Thought I didn’t 

ow you took ’em back to Fiske’s and 

ot half price for ‘’em—right-o? 

h-h! Don’t be nawsty, old dear.” 

“Cradle snatcher,” muttered Duryea, 
but she held on to‘the flowers. 

When her room-mate had gone up 
on the stage, Violet took out the note 
and read it again. Such a boyish scrawl! 
He had written: 


Don’t you ever eat, ever have birthdays 
or anniversaries? Don’t you ever go out? 
—to professional matinées, or concerts 
at ZZolian Hall? I have haunted the en- 
trance to the Sandringham until I’m half 
afraid the doorman will have me 
arrested for a suspicious character. 


For the first time in her life, prob- 
ably, Violet Spain was at a loss for an 
answer to a mere man. But then Fal- 
coner was—was different; each dubbed 
the other that. She did know that he 
mustn’t show himself around town 
with her; and as for the doorman at 
her hotel! There must be no scandal. 
She must get rid of him, some way, 
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and at once. For there was Bannister; 
he was one reason. The lad’s own good 
was the other. 

As she rode home in Bannister’s car, 
she thought it all out, and the conclu- 
sion she drew was very story-bookish 
and effective. She would see Bertie 
Falconer, just once, and show him once 
and for all that such a thing as friend- 
ship between them was utterly, absurdly 
impossible. She had seen this sort of 
thing done on the stage, and read about 
it in mid-Victorian novels. Well, that 
is what she would do. 

Upon arriving home, Violet looked 
him up in the telephone book—and 
discovered that his name wasn’t listed 
there. But she remembered the address 
he had given her in his note, and dis- 
patched a message to him there—a 
message, by the way, of which she was 
inordinately proud. She wrote: 

I will lunch with you at Claridge’s on 

Tuesday at one-thirty. You must make 

no effort to see me until then, when I 


have something of great importance to 
tell you. 


Just what this “something of great 
importance” was to be, Violet hadn’t 
clearly made up her mind; she had no 
burning desire to spread out the pages 
in her life-book for him to read; his 
courtesy and consideration had pleased 
her mightily, touched her woman’s 
vanity. Still, he must be “saved.” She 
came to take an impersonal sort of 
pride and interest in what she had 
planned to do. Bertie Falconer was 
such a boy, such a clean, dear youth— 
with ideals. And Violet Spain always 
played fairly, and with Bannisters 
only. 

Taking up the role of a Magdalen, 
she dismissed her automobile and, as 
beautiful as a Turner sunset, as myste- 
rious as an Egyptian night, was driven 
to the rendezvous in a mere taxicab. 
She was dressed all in black too, and 
she had left off her diamonds and wore 
only her pearls—which, while more 
costly, were not so dazzling. Although 
the town clocks said one-thirty, she 
was the first to arrive, and waiting in 
one of the parlors, she walked up and 
down, back and forth, as nervous as a 
school-girl. 




















What if he shouldn’t come? Sup- 
pose something had kept him away? 
Of course that was the easiest solution 
to the riddle which stared her in the 
face, but for some reason she didn’t 
relish the idea. The truth of it was, 
though she wouldn’t have admitted it 
even to herself, Violet looked forward 
to that first and last luncheon with 
Bertie Falconer. 

And then he came in. 

Her first thought was of his youth 
—good Lord, how young he looked, 
what a kid, what a mere kid! And such 
a thoroughbred! How he walked, how 
he carried himself, how he treated her, 
so—so—yes, so respectfully. Ban- 
nister’s manner to her had not been like 
this lad’s, nor—nor any of the men’s, 
the many other men she had known be- 
fore Bannister. It was pleasant, very 
pleasant, to sit thus and listen to his 
voice, a voice that didn’t say one thing 
and mean another, meeting eyes that 
were filled only with admiration. It 
was very pleasant; and it was going to 
be very hard to—to “save” him. 

So she didn’t, that afternoon. 

It was four o’clock before either one 
of them realized it, and folk were 
already dropping in for tea. 

Falconer took her out to the taxicab. 

“This has been the very best after- 
noon of my life,” he said gravely. “May 
—may I see you again, come to your 
home, now that you know me better, 
feel that you can—trust me?” 

She shook her head slowly, and yet 
it had been wonderful—and perfectly 
innocent. What harm was there in sit- 
ting quietly at luncheon with a man— 
a gentleman? ; 

“You can’t mean it!” he said quickly. 
“Why, to-day—” 

“Maybe we can arrange to lunch to- 
gether again,” she interposed. 

“Of course we can! Mayn’t I place 
my car at your disposal, Miss Spain? 
There’s a half dozen in the garage— 
eating their heads off, I was going to 
say. But, honest, it would be a charity 
if you would use one of them.” 

“T have a car,” she said slowly. “At 
least, I use a friend’s who is away on 
the road now. When she returns I will 
remember your kind offer.” 
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i that’s something,” he smiled. 
“ es.” 
“Will you come to supper with me 
to-night—to-morrow ?—next week?” 
“No! No! No!” she cried, laughing 


a little at the way he stumbled from 


one date to another. 

“Why ?” he asked blankly then. 

“Because,” she replied, with a shake 
of her head, “you are only a boy, while 
I—am a year or two older.” 

“Nonsense! Is that why?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“What rot!” he said. “Why, I’m 
twenty-three in a few months; I vote! 
While you—” 

“I’m twenty-four; but there’s more 
than twelve months between us,” she 
told him. 

After that, Violet left him standing 
bare-headed on the curb while she 
drove back to the Sandringham in her 
taxi. And that was the beginning of 
their afternoons together, for she 
would see him only then, and made 


him promise faithfully not to come to 


the theatre or to her hotel. And Fal- 
coner kept his word; she knew he 
would. 

From time to time, day to day, 
Violet kept putting off the hour when 
she must tell him about herself—that 
she was not the kind of girl he should 
know, that she wasn’t—well, just nice. 
He must know plenty of nice girls. 
Well, if he knew her, he couldn’t know 
them. What did she mean by “not 
nice?” Well, she meant—she meant 
just that, not nice. Some girls—not all, 
mind you—but some girls on the stage 
aren’t. 

A dozen times, as they sat at lunch- 
eon, she made ready to tell him all this, 
and a dozen times she didn’t, postpon- 
ing it for the next time. And then 
something else would come up and ‘she 
wouldn’t find time. Next Tuesday! 
Next Tuesday was a long while 
dawning. 

She wished she was—a little nicer; 
she wished she was. He was such a 
jolly boy, and what a pleasure it was 
to listen to a conversation which didn’t 
have to stop short when the waiter ap- 
proached. About this time Violet 


thought seriously of “chucking” Ban- 
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nister; and then she went home and 
found a bundle of unpaid bills belong- 
ing to Alys Barbour. Poor Alys, who 
was too weak to pay her own debts! 

If Bannister hadn’t left New York 
on a business trip to Chicago just then, 
goodness knows what Violet might not 
have been tempted to do. She certainly 
wanted to be “nice.” She thought of it 
all the time, how she might acquire 
“niceness,” very much as a woman 
covets a jewel or a gown. Born a Cath- 
olic, she went to church and prayed 
that Bannister might be killed in a rail- 
way accident. Only in that case, a tidal 
wave would have to appear and sweep 
the Melody Theatre off of Manhattan 
Island; they knew, those at the theatre, 
too—and at the Sandringham. It was 
like an endless chain. The whole world 
must know. She hadn’t a ghost of a 
chance of starting again on a clean 
slate. 

Of course she never dreamed of 
marrying the boy. But she had com- 
menced to love him, more because of 
the way he treated her than anything 
else, with love that was something akin 
to the maternal in its depth. She even 
thought of “quitting the show cold,” 
of leaving New York without a word 
to anybody; she would go away “for- 
ever” to the “end of the earth.” And 
Bertie would “always think of her 
kindly” and “breathe a little sigh when- 
ever he saw purple violets.” 

At the theatre, naturally, the girls 
noticed the change in Miss Spain and 
_ speculated on it openly. She stopped 
swearing, and she hadn’t a cigarette to 
stake a pal to. If she had refused to 
be held up at the stage door, her com- 
panions would have thought that Ban- 
nister had gone back on her, but she 
still gave and spent freely. 

“Say, Spanish, what’s the funeral 
smile for?’ asked Nadine Duryea 
once. 

“Been thinking about your sins, 
dearie,” replied Violet. 

“Charity begins at home.” 

“And poverty. Hands off those 
violets—I want them myself. Here, I'll 

ive you a deuce; that’s as much as 

iske would. Somehow I’ve taken a 
fancy to violets of late.” 
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“Keep your tainted money,” shouted 
Miss Duryea, tossing the two-dollar bill 
back to her. “You’re so dog-gone mean 
you wouldn’t let the fish live in the 
ocean if you owned it.” 

“Good night!” shouted Miss Spain 
gleefully, but she wasn’t feeling very 
merry, and when the girl had gone, she 
sank down limply on a chair. 

The dresser, an old, bent creature 
who had once been in the chorus her- 
self, hobbled up and patted her awk- 
wardly on the shoulders. Violet 
reached for her purse and opened it 
mechanically. 

“No, no!” said the woman. Then, 
after a second: “What is it, dearie— 
a man?” 

“Oh, no, Gibson,” cried Violet, 
jumping up. “Is it always a man—when 
your head aches?” ; 

“The headache generally comes 
from a heartache, and—” 

“You're a fool, Gibson!” 

“Yes, miss. But onct I was on the 
end of the line myself. Gawd, I was 
beautiful! And the bloods o’ the 
town—” 

“All right, Gibson. Write it down 
and I’ll buy a copy of your book.” 

The old dresser merely smiled. 

“That’s all right, dearie,” said she. 
“But I know, old Gibson knows. Once 
she was the prettiest girl in a show. 
Spit on ’em, miss, the men, before they 
spits on you.” 

Violet pressed a bill in the woman’s 
willing hands. 

“You’re a funny old thing, Gibson,” 
she cried. “Here, buy yourself some 
chewing gum.” 

“Ah, an’ it’s the chewing gum that 
brought me to this,” nodded Gibson, 
with a shrug and a wink. “Not that 
I’m sayin’ a word against it; glory, no! 
What would life be for the poor dresser 
in number six without— Good night, 
and thank ’e, dearie.” 

Violet found a letter for her when 
she got back to the Sandringham from 
Bannister. He expected to get back to 
New York on Friday; he wanted her 
to go down to Atlantic City with him 
to spend Sunday. Violet had a lunch- 
eon date with Falconer for that day. 
The easiest way out of it all was to 
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break with the boy. There was no use 
‘in putting off the hour; it had to come. 
And what sense was there in beating 
one’s head against a stone wall! Ber- 
tie would find out some time or other; 
how he had remained in ignorance as 
long as he did was a mystery to her. 
Of course he: didn’t know the Broad- 
way loafers, and she thought if any- 
one had started a story about her, 
Falconer would never have allowed the 
man or woman to finish it.. That was 
grand, a real man for you; he would 
permit no one to say a word against 
the woman he— Did he love her? Was 
this love? 

Her cheeks burned at the thought of 
his kisses, for Violet had allowed him 
to kiss her, in the cab, going to or com- 
ing from their lunching place. She 
thought no more of her kisses than 
she did of her money—which was 
really Bannister’s money. The lad’s 
lips pressed to hers Did he? 
He must! He was different. Else he 
would never have kissed her. This was 
love! 

Of course she could never marry 
him, never, never. There were girls in 
“Beauty Row,”—Kitty Knight, for in- 
stance—who were known as “nice” 
girls, so it was possible to remain on 
the stage and be nice at the same time; 
but even they, even Kitty, wasn’t good 
enough for Bert! At that moment she 
felt toward Falconer as does the 
mother who is sure there is no girl quite 
good enough for her son. 

She went to their favorite rendez- 
vous the next afternoon, dressed in 
black, the black she had worn the first 
time they had lunched together. Curi- 
ously enough, to-day, they had gone to 
the same place, the same table; even 
the same waiter came for their order. 

And Violet fancied, as she caught 
the man’s eye, that he knew all about 
her, who she was, and, why, he knew 
that she oughtn’t to be here with such 
a youngster. She cleared her throat, and 
took a sip of water; her lips were 
parched, her tongue paralyzed. 

And then, before she could begin, 
he had started in to say something— 
and how she loved to listen to the 
sound of his voice! 
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He was saying? 
He was asking her to marry him! 
What a fool she was, ever to let it 

come to this! How hard it would be 

now, now that she knew he—he cared. 

“You will, wont you, Violet?” he 
cried. “I’ve been wanting to say this 
from the first time I met you, but I 
held off, from day to day, so as to give 
you a chance to see that I—I am not 
altogether a rotter. We needn’t bother 
about money; I’ve got plenty of that. 
I’ve never done a stroke of work in my 
life, it’s true; but I can, if necessary. 
I’ve got a yacht; the gov’nor just gave 
it to me; and I want you to go with me 
to see Italy and—and all those jolly 
places. Will you? Or, if you’d rather 
remain here in New York—society and 
all that, I—I’ve got a surprise for you 
there.” 

“A—surprise?” she echoed, because 
it seemed the easiest thing to say. 

“Yes. The day you marry me you 
walk right into the heart of old Father 
Knickerbocker.” 

“Oh, you mean your family—” 

bas 

“The Falconers—” 

He only smiled and said nothing. 

“Bertie, I can never marry you, boy,” 
she said then, with a little swallow. “It 
—it’s quite impossible, you know.” 

“Why e 

She fenced; maybe they might say 
good-by without his learning the 
truth. 

“In the first place there’s your fam- 
ily, your mother—” 

“Mother died when I was three.” 

“Well, your—people. I’m an—an 
actress.” 

“So were Peg Woffington and Sarah 
Siddons,” cried the boy triumphantly. 

Violet shook her head. 

“TI never knew them,” she said. “But 
I—when you say ‘chorus,’ most people 
think you’ve spoken volumes.” 

“T don’t,” he insisted stoutly. 

“But your people—for you must 
have people, Bertie.” 


“They don’t always understand.” 
ew you marry somebody 
else?” 


“T shouldn’t, but they want me to, 
of course.” 
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“Ah! See?” 
“T’m not, though; I’m going to marry 
ou, Violet. It’s you I love—I have 
-loved ever since I first saw you on the 
Melody stage.” 

“Four weeks ago!” 

“What’s a few weeks, more or less. 
I’ve known Beatrice for—for all my 
life; she’s my cousin, and I don’t—I 
can’t love her as I do—” 

“Oh, Bertie, what nonsense!” 

He went very white. 

“T’d rather you did—anything !— 
than laugh at me, Violet,” he muttered 
in a low, tense voice. é; 

She wasn’t laughing at him; she 
would never laugh at him! She wanted 
to be alone, quite alone. 

“You haven’t said ‘Yes’ yet, Violet,” 
he began afresh. “Will you?—to-day? 
I can arrange about the license.” 

She jumped up then, abruptly, and 
walked toward the cloak-room. Fal- 
coner tossed the waiter a bill and fol- 
lowed her, wondering, hoping, fearing. 
In a second she joined him, wearing 
her splendid sable furs, straight from 
Russia, worth a small fortune in them- 
selves. Why had the boy never guessed, 
from her clothes, her pearls! 

Suddenly she faced him, saying: 

“Will you go down to my apartment 
with me for a few minutes?” 

He would. His eyes answered. 
He bobbed his head several times 
vigorously. : 

“T live at the Sandringham.” 

“T’'ll tell the cabby,” he replied. 

They rode downtown almost in 
silence. Each heart was beating madly ; 
each brain was busy with its own 
thoughts. From time to time Falconer 
stole a glance at Violet but her face 
didn’t encourage conversation and so 
he said nothing. But how beautiful she 
looked—and sad! 

And Violet was sad when she should 
have rejoiced because at last she had 
found a way—a way which could leave 
no possible doubt in the boy’s mind. 
Here was proof. 

They stopped at the Sandringham 
and for the first time since he had met 
her, Falconer went up to Violet 
Spain’s home. There was a real thrill 
to it—her home, where she lived, all 
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alone! The rooms were rather la 
and elegantly furnished. . She 
motioned for him to sit down in one of 
the chairs. 

“Well, what do you think of my 
place?” she asked, with a little ges- 
ture of her hand. 

“I think you’re very comfortably 
fixed,” he returned, a trifle awkwardly, 
wondering at her manner. 

“Yes, I manage rather well with 
foxty dollars a week—don’t you think 
so?” 

He nodded, saying nothing. 

“You know that is all we girls are 
paid at the Melody,” she added. 

He didn’t know; he had never given 
it a thought. 

“The finest suite in the house,” smiled 
Violet, and jumping up, she disap- 
peared into her bedroom beyond, re- 
turning, a second later, with a gold 
jewel case. “Some of us girls are 
thriftier than others—I want to show 
you my pearls; but you’ve seen them. 
Take a peep at these diamonds, 
Bertie.” 

Embarrassed, for he didn’t under- 
stand her mood, Falconer accepted a 
bracelet and a horseshoe and turned 
them over slowly in his hand. They 
were beautiful and, of course, expen- 
sive; he could appreciate her pride in 
them, although he thought it unlike her 
to parade them before his eyes this 
way. 

“On forty dollars a week,” she 
laughed, taking the ornaments from 
him and tucking them away in the box. 
Then she glanced at him from under 
her long lashes, but the boy showed 
only polite interest. 

“Well?” she challenged; men had 
never seemed so stupid in book or 
play. 

He grew very red and drew his chair 
nearer to hers. 

“Violet, why I—I can give you all 
that, and more!—if that is what you 
are thinking of. You know I am rich; 
I hate to say this to you, but—you 
wont lose by marrying me. Of course 
you will quit the stage and your salary 
will stop, but I can buy you diamonds, 
more wonderful even than these.” 

Something gave way in her brain; 
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she fell on her knees at his feet, cover- 
ing her face with her two hands. 

“You make it hard, very hard for 
me, Bertie,” she cried. “I didn’t want 
to say it, but it is true, you must know. 
I am—not good; bad, that’s it, bad. 
I’m not the ‘nice’ girl your cousin is. 
Don’t you understand? I’m bad.” 

There was a brief silence. Presently, 
when he didn’t speak, Violet raised her 
head and he saw that her eyes were 
wet with tears. 

“Don’t do that, dear,” he muttered, 
touching her hair with his fingers. 

“Oh, Bert, what must you think!” 

“Hush !” 

“TI would rather have cut off my right 
arm than told you this, but I—I had to 
play fair. I can’t marry you. I should 
never have let you know me. Marcus 
ought to be in jail! A lad like you and 
a woman like me! I’ve tried to find a 
way out until my brain fairly gave 
way. I thought of running off to 
Europe, anywhere, to escape you—some 
place where you would never find me 
and where I wouldn’t have to let you 
know.” 

“I guess I’d have found you ’most 
any place, Vi.” 

“Your foolish boy!” she said fondly. 

He waited a moment; then: 

“And now that I do know, now that 
you’ve told me, when are you going 
to marry me?” he asked. 

“Marry you!” 

am” 

“Never!” 

“Why not?” he asked, a trifle wear- 
ily. “You know, Vi’, men aren’t angels 
themselves; we can’t expect too much. 
When I was away at college—well, 
I’m a man.” 

“You’re a baby!” she cried. “Why, 
the way I have deceived you—” 

He shook his head. 

“I always—guessed,” he told her. 


She was speechless. She stumbled to— 


her feet in a drunken sort of way; her 
world stood still. 

“You—guessed?” she whispered. 

He nodded. 

“J—I don’t believe you,” she cried, 
after a pause. 

“I will prove it,” he replied, in a 
dull voice. “When I got Marcus to in- 
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troduce you I—I was merely infat- 
uated with your beauty; I didn’t dream 
of marrying you then. So I gave him 
another name, at least only part of my 
name; Bertram Falconer is only half. 
I did this beeause I didn’t want you to 
know, and again because I was afraid 
of my father. But now—Violet, you are 
more to me than anything, than people, 
than life even. I want to marry you as 
much now as I ever did. You see, even 
a baby would have guessed, after it was 
a week old. And I am four.” 

It seemed as if nothing could ever 
be the same again; even his voice had 
changed, and he looked older, wiser. 
She had worshiped him for his inno- 
cence, placed him in a niche; and now 
—he knew, and he didn’t care, very 
much. If he had stormed, cursed, beat 
her! But he sat still, didn’t move, and 
wanted to marry her! 

He was looking at her, waiting for 
her to say something, perhaps express 
great joy and gratitude . . . 

“What is your name?” she asked 
feebly. 

He pronounced it with a flourish, as 
if he was very proud, as if it was some- 
thing to be very proud of: 

“Bannister—Bertram Falconer Ban- 
nister, junior! My dad’s the president 
of the Walcora Trust. 

What ?” 

“T said nothing !” 

She smiled, and getting up, crossed 
to the French antique desk between the 
windows. Presently, among the papers 
scattered about, she found the letter 
she had received from Chicago and the 
check which he had enclosed for the rent 
of the apartment. These she gathered 
up and took back with her to the boy. 

“Ts this the man?” she asked, plac- 
ing the papers in his hands. 

The lad sat as if turned to stone, 
glancing first at one and then at the 
other. Both were damning. The letter 
was such as a man would write only 
to one type of woman. Bannister pére 
was without the delicacy of the son. He 
painted with bright colors, on huge 
canvasses. And then the 
check, the man’s personal check! Evi- 
= he was without shame, or else, 

ear. 
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‘Do you know him?” repeated Violet, 
reaching out her hand. 

“Yes,” said Bertie. He got up and 
walked twice the length of the room. 
When he stopped, he faced her, and his 
eyes blazed. “How can you stand there, 
live?” he burst out. 
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Violet Spain never married—not be- 
cause she wished to remain faithful te 
an ideal, or any nonsense of that sort, 
but just—well, just because. And she 
had chances a-plenty. For hadn’t the 
mantle of the late lamented Lotta 
Faust fallen upon her 
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shoulders? But she 
never did—although 
she broke with Ban- 
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been honest with me,” 
she said coolly. “Since 
you deceived me, how 
was I to know?” 

He opened his arms 
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nister. She is still in 
the chorus, still in the 
front row, still on the 
end of the line, al- 
though the peeps are 








as if to push her from 
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him—although Violet 
was at the other side of the tea-table 
and had no desire to be closer. 

“Didn’t know?” he mocked. “God, 
women like you know everything!” 

He opened the door and rushed 
away. 

Violet sat down very suddenly, as if 
the mechanism was at fault and the 
mainspring snapped. 

She had told him; he had left her, 
possibly forever—she hoped so. She 
didn’t care to see him again—and yet 
the sun still shone! 


place, harder every 
year. And one season she will not 
be there. Violet knows this. She has 
been on Broadway ten years, and that 
is a lifetime on the Street. So she talks 
more and more of going home; she has 
saved some money and she still pos- 
sesses her collection of pearls and dia- 
monds; in the vocabulary of her kind, 
“she should worry.” Only—and this is 
singular—she speaks of “home” and 
England in the same breath, while 
everyone knows the Spain was born in 
Sevilla! 
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‘ AT,” said Cyril Maude, “is 
» % the most wonderful speech I 

ever heard in my life.” Surely 
praise enough to pull us up to note the 
speech that called it forth; for Mr. 
Maude is fifty-two years old and al- 
most half his life has been a London 
actor-manager, which means hearing 
public speeches almost as constantly as 
Henry Irving heard the bells—at God- 
speed dinners when brother actor- 
managers sail for tours of America, 


and welcomes home on their return; 
dinners of the O. P. Club or any one 
of half a hundred others; the open- 
ings of charitable bazaars, by some 
actor-manager in a  morning-coat 
and a royal princess in an Alexandra 
bang; luncheons in honor of each new 
actor-knight, when one mere Mr. after 
another stands up and tells how glad he 
is his rival beat him to it; celebrations 
in honor of Shakespeare’s birthday, or 
Beerbohm Tree’s, or Little Tich’s; in 


















short, a successful English actor’s life 
is. just one darned speech after 
another. 

The occasion of Mr. Maude’s enthu- 
siasm was the graduation exercises of 
the ’14 class of the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, in the Empire The- 
atre, in New York. The school of act- 
ing that has turned out Grace George, 
Mary Nash, a young man now em- 
ployed in the hardware business in 
Tacoma, Wash., Doris Keane, Margaret 
Greene, Martin Brown (who studied 
Sudermann and Ibsen to prepare him 
for dancing in bare feet at the Winter 
Garden), Alice Fischer, Frederick 
Lewis (E. H. Sothern’s Shakespearean 
right-hand), Florence Kahn (Mrs. Max 
Beerbohm), one of the leading glass- 
ware dealers in Rochester, N. Y., a 
young man who works in a bank in 
Brockton, Mass., and other actors of 
the day—this school is thirty years 
old and its graduation exercises have 
been notable occasions for more than 
fifteen years. Two persons of conse- 
quence in the theatre—sometimes one 
a dramatist, but usually both actors, 
one an American star and the other a 
distinguished visitor from England— 
address the graduating class, and, inci- 
dentally, an audience that crowds the 
auditorium. The occasions are invari- 
ably worth while, if only to have seen 
the dismay on the face of Sada Yacco, 
an actress from Japan, when Mrs. Ken- 
dal interrupted her address to seize the 
little Oriental hands, cover them with 
kisses and eulogize the art (which she 
had never seen) of the visitor from 
Tokio (who did not understand a word 
of English). 

This year, Cyril Maude and Blanche 
Bates were the speakers. Being deemed 
important enough (or having been mis- 
taken for somebody else) to be ushered 
down to a seat in the fourth row, just 
back of the fluttering maids and swains 
of the alumni, I can tell you nothing 
about the first appearance of the actor 
and the actress, inasmuch as the young 
people promptly and respectfully rose 
to their feet at the sight of their for- 
mer president, and remained standing 
and applauding until he was seated. 
When they too had resumed their 
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chairs, I could see the stage set with 
the Empire’s best palace or drawing- 
room scene, with rows of chairs on 
either side for the twenty-four gradu- 
ates, and at the back, facing the audi- 
ence, for the instructors of the school. 
In front of these were five gold thrones 
and a long, narrow table banked with 
flowers in a way that immediately 
hushed me and prepared me to take my 
place in line and say that whatever I 
saw looked “so natural.” In the middle 
throne sat Franklin Sargent, President 
of the Academy, on his left Cyril 
Maude, and next t6 him, on a rather 
skimpy throne for such an ample occu- 
pant, Emily Wakeman, Second Vice- 
President of the Alumni. Who the other 
end-man was will forever be a mystery 
to me. Between him and Mr. Sargent 
sat Miss Bates. She wore a very jaunty 
hat; a mass of orchids nestled in her 
furs, and her tight skirt fretted her 
because, twist and tug as she would, it 
persisted in riding up almost to her 
knees. Slit-skirts were not made for 
thrones; any Queen Mary could have 
told that. However, the very difficulty 
immediately spun a web of sympathy 
between the actress and her audience. 
For quite as much as what she said, it 
was the winning way she said it that 
made Mr. Maude declare hers was the . 
most wonderful speech he had ever 
heard. 

Then he showed how a speech should 
not be made. He had it all typed out on 
sheets of crinkly paper; also, he had a 
cold. He called it grippe, and surely we 
should be lenient with a man who should 
have been at home in bed instead of 
sitting on a gold throne in a drafty 
theatre. He had snuffled and wriggled 
and blown his nose throughout Miss 
Bates’ address; and, at the end, seeing 
his turn at hand, had buttoned his 
morning-coat tightly around his com- 
pact little form. Then he discovered 
that he had buttoned up his manuscript 
inside it. He extracted that somewhat 
laboriously and was once more ready 
to speak when he realized he had but- 
toned his eye-glasses in. Finally, how- 
ever, he was ready. After his tribute 
to Miss Bates, another blow of his 
nose and a readjustment of his glasses, 
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he began to give the most convincing 
proof that being a brilliant comedian 
‘and an efficient platform-speaker are 
not necessarily the same thing. He de- 
‘pended on his manuscript for every 
word, occasionally even pausing be- 
tween syllables to bury his nose in the 
paper (the stage was not ideally lighted 
for a reading lesson) to recall the 
words of wisdom written at home, 
in the ease of dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

“You are to battle for” (reference to 
manuscript) “yourselves,” he began, 
“in this most wonderfully fascinating 
and alluring profession of ours, a pro- 
fession that holds out the most marvel- 
ous prizes, a profession open to all men 
and women of” (reference) “whatever 
station in life.” Montclair, N. J., was 
the station of two of the graduates, and 
others came from as far west as Van- 
couver and Los Angeles. “The most 
absolute democracy in the world,” Mr. 
Maude was saying, “a profession in 
which if you only” (nose in notes) 
“speak English, much more than half 
the world is open to you; a profession 
which is very live and active and en- 
courages contantly the” (manful effort 
to get enough light on his manuscript 
to make out what the profession does 
encourage) “wildest hopes and ambi- 
tions, and just as constantly causes the 
greatest possible” (notes) “heartburn- 
ings and despair.” And so on and so 
on, until, “In this calling of ours there 
is ever something to learn and some- 
~ thing to unlearn, and always there is 
the great teacher” (long pause while 
the identity of the great teacher was 
sought in the manuscript) “Nature— 
Nature leading us on, showing us the 
truth, and telling us what to avoid.” 

Presently Mr. Maude came to his 
first anecdote, phrased in the most ap- 
proved Lotus Club manner. “ “What 
are you going to be when you grow up,’ 
I asked my little son when he was 
twelve years old last April, and he re- 
plied: ‘I don’t want to be anything pub- 
lic. I want to be quietly successful.’ ” 

This of course led to thoughts on 
the painful publicity forced upon the 
actor, on the need of brave heart, of a 
level-head, immunity from flattery, a 
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good temper, health and unselfishness. 
“It is very easy to be selfish on the 
stage. Have respect for your elders on 
the stage. They may not be as success- 
ful as you expect to be, but remem- 
ber they started with just the same 
hopes, and you do not know what trials 
and disappointments or what illness 
may have prevented their attaining the 
top rungs of the ladder to which you 
in your youth, in your manly vigor or 
your maidenly beauty, bravely aspire. 
Be very gentle with these old people; 
you will meet them everywhere among 
us, some of them waiting, waiting 
patiently for the job that never seems 
to come along, others working bravely 
in some. of quite the meanest occupa- 
tions of the theatre, even working as 
dressers or stage doorkeepers. Remem- 
ber they just did not get the chances, 
or when they came they got struck 
down with some illness or else their 
education had not fitted them for such 
a part.” 

After reminding the embryo actors 
that they were entering a profession 
“upon which shines the fiercest of 
lights, a light which is liable to make 
the most innocent actions appear the 
most base,” and cautioning them to re- 
spect the traditions and “never, never 
be content to find yourself playing 
night after night some small part and 
doing nothing the rest of the day but 
eating, sleeping and amusing yourself,” 
he delivered some very sound advice 
about the voice. “Many an actress has 
had her career wrecked by discover- 
ing she had one particularly lovely 
note in her voice: If you ever catch 
that note coming along in your voice, 
avoid it like a pest. It has been sent 
by the devil to ensnare the good actor 
or actress.” (Impetuous applause from 
Blanche Bates and knowing nods of 
approval.) “If you are playing a sym- 
pathetic or pathetic character, take care 
not to seem sorry for yourself; your 
self-pity will destroy all possibility of 
the audience’s feeling any compassion 
whatever for your character.” 

Two of his anecdotes are worth 
quoting, both about John Coleman, a 
“legitimate” actor in the English prov- 
inces more than quarter of a century 
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ago. “He was famous,” said Mr. 
Maude, “for having printed on a poster 
in Birmingham, where there was a big 
benefit performance of ‘Hamlet:’ ‘On 
this occasion, Mr. John Coleman will 
descend from his pedestal and enact 
the part of Polonius. ” 

Another time this very pompous old 
actor said to a poor, sickly looking 
super who was endeavoring to enact the 
part of a Roman Senator: “Now, then, 
sir, stand proudly erect, take two 
strides to the right and emit a greasy 
laugh of truculent defiance.” 

“Try and mix with every possible 
kind and class of people,” went on Mr. 
Maude, forswearing further anecdote. 
“Don’t keep only among your own pro- 
fessional friends. If you succeed, you 
will find every kind of society open to 
you and you will have the honor of 
meeting all kinds of wonderfully inter- 
esting and famous people” (the gradu- 
ate from Galesburg became alert), 
“great authors, painters, poets, soldiers, 
sailors, princes of commerce,” (she 
leaned forward in her interest), “physi- 
cians, clergy,” (she subsided some- 
what), “lawyers, singers, Presidents” 
(she was all attention), “Kings” (she 
fairly trembled), “and Queens—watch 
them all and their characteristics.” But 
the graduate from Galesburg could not 
do so: she had fainted. 

After actually admitting that critics 
sometimes knew considerable about 
acting, Mr. Maude wound up somewhat 
grandiloquently, “You will probably 
with your voice awaken the tenderest 
and most wonderful feelings in folks’ 
minds; often without knowing it, you 
will be helping people in their lives; 
you will sometimes, too, be driving 
away the remembrances of long-felt 
sorrow, and at other times be awaken- 
ing feelings of pity. The wonderful 
magnetism which you will be exerting 
over vast audiences, and which we none 
of us really understand in the least, as 
yet, will be emanating from you and 
powerfully affecting every soul in the 
front of the theatre, and your innate 
goodness and the generosity of your 
nature will enormously encourage in all 
the audience a similar disposition, in 
all those who come under your spell. 


You will often have to speak great 
lines; you will have to deliver great 
messages in words that will be remem- 
bered long after you are dead, and the 
inspiration of the moment and the 
thought you put in the way you speak 
those lines, will enable you as the mes- 
senger to do good you dream not of.” 
At least, the words were lofty, but the 
speaker was too close to his manu- 
script, too often caught in the middle 
of a word, to be inspiring. 

Truly, Mr. Maude voiced what most 
or all of us who heard it felt when he 
said Miss Bates’ speech was the most 
wonderful he had ever heard. It was 
the manner of its delivery that caught 
us all. She seemed to be speaking the 
thoughts just as they came to her, and 
speaking them directly to the heart of 
each individual listener. She used no 
notes; she kept to no formal place, but 
wandered about the stage; she spoke 
conversationally, sometimes gaily, 
sometimes tremulously, always with 
sincerity. She began by telling us that 
she could not say what she wanted to 
say in a speech; it was all too intimate, 
too personal. The only thing she could 
do was to imagine herself back in San 
Francisco nineteen years ago, when she 
began in the struggle with Maude 
Adams, Minnie Dupree, Katherine Grey 
and Holbrook Blinn, and tell the grad- 
uates some things she remembered. 

“You are starting much ahead of 
where we were then,” she said. “You 
have tested yourselves. We got there as 
best we could, without any direction, 
without anyone saying, ‘Well, develop 
this side of you, develop that, or do this 
or do that.’ I believe in stock compa- 
nies. With the way things are now, you 
can go boldly to the stock manager and 
say: ‘I want an engagement.’ Then you 
can find out what you can do. Mr. Be- 
lasco does not believe in stock compa- 
nies. That is because he can find out 
what you can do better than you can 
yourself. He has a sort of sixth sense 
that’ tells him this. His belief impels you 
and you do it. Everybody stands up 
and says: ‘How wonderful! I never 
thought you had it in you.’ If you had 
had stock training you would have- 
known that you could do it. It gives you 
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the spirit, the experience, the courage, 
the belief in yourself. If you attain suc- 
— it is due to your belief in your- 
self.” 

These convictions were delivered 
modestly, conversationally, but with 
the emphasis of absolute belief. Some- 
times her tone seemed almost an appeal 
to the young folk to profit by her hard 
experience. Sometimes an ingratiating 
smile, or a quick, impulsive gesture, 
or a rippling laugh, carried off some 
point. For instance, when she spoke of 
Mr. Belasco and his little faith in stock- 
company training, “After all,” she 
laughed, “his other stars—I mean his 
two stars—went through it. 

“What are the three big things that 
make for success?” she went on, quite 
as though she were the big sister of 
each of the students. “A pleasing per- 
sonality, imagination and expression. 
What is a pleasing personality? It 
means a decent, clean, fine heart and 
spirit, and its expression means nothing 
else in the world. It means what is 
inside the man. If you get your hearts 
and souls clean and pure you are going 
to have just as pleasing a personality 
as Miss Maude Adams, who is the very 
height of it. 

“Now, as to imagination : Imagination 
is God-given. You can do anything if 
you know how to express it. We ex- 
press it with our hands, our feet and 
our voice. The one thing I wish 
above all to emphasize is: ‘Culti+ 
vate your voice—its carrying power— 
volume — sweetness — quality.’ Watch 
your enunciation. We are so careless; 
we drop into idioms. The English 
language is ours; we have got to make 
it pure; we have got to make it per- 
fect.” And in the very tones in which 
she spoke the words, she proved what 
can be done with the voice, as few ac- 
tresses could. 
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“First and foremost, make your voice 
clear and distinct; stand only for the 
most correct enunciation. It is the only 
thing that differentiates between us 
and moving-picture actors. If we do not 
give the difference of that two dollars’ 
worth in our voices, what is to become 
of us?” She made the point with 
a humorous expression of dismay. 

“We owe the theatre something, and 
that is to carry on the ideal of the 
theatre, to make it decent, better, finer, 
bigger, and we can all do it; it is in 
us to do it. Managers have to have their 
bread; and, unfortunately, they are 
opening their theatres for social sores 
—and we don’t want them. Stand for 
decency, truth, fineness and beauty. 
That is what we stand for. I say the 
actor’s art is the highest art, and if we 
have that imbedded in our hearts it is 
going to take place. 

“Speaking to a very prominent man- 
ager the other day, I asked why it was 
that there were so few American boys 
on the stage—why so many importa- 
tions? He did not say, ‘We are putting 
on the type of play that requires such 
an actor,’ but the fact of the matter 
seemed to be that the Englishman 
always wears his dinner-clothes well. 
Now, boys, all you have to do is to get 
your dinner-clothes and put them on 
morning, noon and night, go into the 
office of the managers, show them you 
are wearing your dinner-coat, and get 
a job.” 

Then she turned toward the girls. 
She seemed to take each one to her 
arms; yet she laughed in sympathy at 
their weakness. “We women,” she ad- 
mitted with a knowing smile, “start 
in with something more. We are more 
flexible; we are more easily handled. 
We act from the time our short clothes 
are put on us, and you know it, every 
one of you.” 





Babson, the Fastidious 


A DRAMATIC TALE OF A GIRL. A REPORTER— 
AND WHAT HAPPENED AT A FIRE 


By CHARLES WESLEY SANDERS 





HIS fire doesn’t amount to 
ue anything,” said Babson, of the 
| Record, as he gazed up at the 


burning factory from a safe position 
across the street. “Williams must have 
gone up in the air when he saw the 
flames come through the roof. Let him 
cover it himself. Me for Brennan’s.” 

Babson was the Record’s political re- 
porter. Williams was the chief police 
reporter. Brennan’s was a saloon where 
political lights of the town gathered. 

Politics was meat and drink to Bab- 
son. He knew the game from start to 
finish. He could get a story from a 
United States Senator or a precinct 
worker with equal facility. He loathed 
covering a story unless it had to do 
with politics. Hence, as to-night, he 
went gloomily and slowly out on any 
assignment which was not in his line. 
He had been in the office when Wil- 
liams had ’phoned for help to cover the 
fire. The city editor had despatched 
Babson after tossing a reporter’s badge 
to him. Babson disliked wearing a re- 
porter’s badge. In his own field of ac- 
tivity he needed no badge. 

“It’s me—Babson,” was sufficient to 
open to him doors carefully guarded. 

When he had got to the fire, the 
badge was in his overcoat pocket. 
Stopped twice by the police, he had 
taken it out and pinned it to the front 
of his coat. There it shone as he passed 
into the glare made by the fire. 

He was always prepared to “duck” 
any assignment like this, and when he 
saw that the fire was about under con- 
trol he started to “duck.” He had not 
gone ten feet, however, when he ran 
face to face with Williams. Williams 
was in a resentful mood. 


“Howinhell,” he asked, “did they 
get that blaze under control so quick? — 
That old factory should ’a’ made a 
smart fire. Good story gone. Aint had 
a good one in a month.” 

Williams’ work brought him elbow 


to elbow with denizens of the under- 


world. He had long ceased to be 
careful in his speech, though he knew 
a human interest story when he saw it 
and could, as the city editor said, write 
it to beat a train of cars. What Wil- 
liams did to his spoken English he also . 
did to sartorial observances. As he 
stopped before Babson, ‘he was a squat, 
red-faced man in a worn raincoat 
which flapped about his legs; an old 
felt hat was pulled down over his keen, 
dark eyes; he hadn’t shaved for several 
days; and he smoked a vile corn-cob 
pipe. Babson, on the other hand, was 
shaved, manicured; combed, bathed; 
his hair was trimmed and brushed so 
that each several hair lay in place; 
his hat was the latest mode; his over- 
coat was just the right length for the 
season and it was carefully brushed 
and pressed; his trousers showed 
creases of just the proper sharpness; 
he carried a pair of gray gloves. ~ 

“It’s a great thing for a reporter to 
watch his dress,” Babson had often 
said. “It makes an impression on gen- 
tlemen and it confuses lowbrows. 
That’s the way to get ’em both.” 

“I’m glad of it,” he said in answer 
to Williams’ lament now. “Hang a 
fire, anyhow. Me for Brennan’s.” 

But Williams did not givé up easily. 
If there was a story lying about, he 
usually nosed it out before he went 
back to the office. He had a hunch 
now. 
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“Say, Bab,” he said, “I gotta stay 
here on the chance of somethin’ break- 
in’ loose. Over on the street that runs 
back of this hére factory is a row of 
shacks that a bunch of hyenas lives in. 
They may have got scared of the 
smoke and fire. Will ye take a run over 
an’ see if ye can’t get a lead on the 
story? It wont muss up your clothes 
none.” 

“T must get over to Brennan’s,” Bab- 
‘son objected. 

“Oh, them. politicians will wait for 
you,” Williams said. “If anythin’ 
breaks, they’ll ’phone the office. You 
got ’em trained, Bab.” 

That he “had ’em trained” was a 
source of great pride to Babson. He 
took Williams’ sop as if it had been a 
sweetmeat. 

“All right, Bill,” he said. “T’ll run 
over there. It wont take long. You be 
right here in half an hour. If I get any- 
thing, I'll come and give it to you. 
I'll let you sing a song of sadness with 
it. Then I am going to Brennan’s. 
Hear me?” 

“I hear ye,” said Williams, putting 
the stem of his corn-cob back into his 
mouth contentedly; for it was also a 
source of pride to Williams that he had 
always been able to handle the man 
that “had ’em trained.” 

The street in which the hyenas— 
meaning poor foreigners—lived, ran 
obliquely into the street on which the 

factory fronted. The junction of the 


~~two made a flatiron. At the flatiron’s 


point, Babson paused and peered down 
the other street. It was dark and neg- 
lected; it didn’t seem necessary to the 
city officials to light it or pave it or keep 
it clean. Few hyenas had become voters 
as yet. 

“This is a fine place for a story,” 
said Babson; as he plunged into the 
gloom. 

As he went along, he found no signs 
of fright among the hyenas. Evidently 
they were sleeping the sleep of the 
toil-weary. There was only an occa- 
sional light in a front room. 

. Babson sauntered along till he came 
to the rear of the factory. There was 
no sound save those which came from 
in front—an order now and then from 
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a fire chief, the rattle of a wagon tak- 
ing coal to an engine, the “swish” of 
water on the dying fire. 

“Me for Brennan’s,” 
emphatically. 

As he muttered the words, he was 
aware that a girl was coming from an 
alley which led from the street to the 
side entrance of the factory. He saw 
at first glance that she was a slender 
young girl with light hair and blue 
eyes. She wore a dark raincoat and a 
dark hat. She was walking rapidly. 

“She’s no hyena,” said Babson. 
“Wis” 

For he perceived, as the girl’s swift 
stride brought her closer, that she was 
carrying something which she seemed 
to think unwholesome. She held it at 
arm’s length and she slightly averted 
her head from it. Babson was aware 
that this aversion disclosed a white 
and slender throat. 

The girl caught sight of him as he 
appraised the throat. She set her head 
straight or that slender white col- 
umn and paused, her eyes traveling 
over him in a swift calculation as to 
what manner of person he was. Then 
the eyes lighted on the badge which 
still twinkled on the reporter’s manly 
chest. The sight of it seemed to decide 
the girl. She fairly flew at the aston- 
ished representative of the great press. 

“Are you a policeman?” she asked in 
a low but excited voice. 

Babson fell back from her. The ques- 
tion would have been an insult even to 
Williams. But to him! 

“God forbid!” he gasped. 

“Oh!” she murmured, seeming to 
shrink a little and some purpose seem- 
ing to die out of her. 

Babson was eyeing what she held in 
her hand in a kind of fascination. He 
perceived now that whatever it was, it 
had been scorched out of recognition. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Waste!” said the girl in a thrilled 
tone. 

Babson had an indefinite notion as to 
what waste was. He knew that engi- 
neers used it to wipe up grease with, 
but that was about as far as his knowl- 
edge of it went. He looked at the girl, 
and she looked at him. For a political 
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reporter, Babson had a fair sense of 
humor. He felt that the way the girl 
held the waste, and the tone she used 
to speak of it, would have roused the 
risibilities of Jim Griswold. Griswold 
conducted a humorous column for the 
Record. He had a bad liver. 

“Perhaps your dad’s the engineer,” 
said the political reporter, still blind to 
a story. 

The jest rolled off the girl as water 
would have rolled off the waste before 
the fire got to it. She laid her hand 
on Babson’s arm and drew him 
toward her. Babson did not find that 
unpleasant. 

“Come with me,” said the girl. 

Still with her hand on his arm. she 
started up the alley in the direction 
from which she had come. She stopped 
at a side door and pushed it ajar. Bab- 
son followed her inside. He found him- 
self in a long room, filled with boxes. 
Though the walls were warm to the 
touch, the fire had not penetrated here. 

“Come,” said the girl again. 

“Hold on there,” Babson objected; 
and he freed himself from her grasp 
and took hold of the hand which did 
not hold the waste. “Just about where 
are you going? You know, this build- 
ing is a ‘seething mass of flames’ up 
in front. The roof or the walls may take 
a notion to tumble in or down, That 
would be uncomfortable for us. 

The girl’s hold tightened on the 
hand which held hers. She had a warm 
little hand. 

“Well, drive on,” said Babson. 

They dodged among the boxes and 
crossed the long room. The girl opened 
a second door. They entered another 
room in which clothing was laid out in 
piles. Across this room the girl fairly 
dragged the reporter. They brought up 
at an air-shaft. 

“Kneel down,” said the girl. 

She dropped to her own knees, and 
the bewildered Babson hitched up his 
trousers’ legs and followed suit. 

“Strike a match,” the girl ordered. 

Babson struck a match on the side 
of the air shaft. The light of it flick- 
ered up, showing a blackened place at 
the base of the shaft. The girl sprang 
up. Babson sprang: up. 
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“Hold up the match,” said she. 

The match flamed out as he took 
his hands away from about it. Its light 
disclosed that the shaft was scorched 
as far up as the reporter could see. 

“He put the oil-soaked waste where 
I showed you first,” said the girl. 
“Then he touched a match to it. The 
flames went up the shaft as if it were a 
chimney. Boxes with light goods in 
them had been piled near the shaft on ~ 
the floor above. I saw them to-day. 
The fire just ate into those boxes, I’ll 
bet. Why, the whole place was on fire 
when I turned in an alarm.” 

Babson groped for one of the boxes 
and leaned against it. His breath was - 
coming fast. He wished Williams, 
whose specialty this sort of story was, 
were there. 

“My dear,” he managed to gasp, 
“who is ‘he? And how do you happen 
to know all this?” 

“‘He,’” she answered, “is Mr. 
Hobbs, the senior partner. I know all 
this because I was hiding behind one 
of the boxes. I was his stenographer. 
He discharged me to-night. He’s been 
gambling. The best of the stock here 
he had removed nights last week. He 
wanted to get the insurance, don’t you 
see? Why, the stocks he’d been buying 
had been going down for a week. His 
brokers have pestered him to death.” 

“How do you get up to the second 
floor?” Babson asked. 

“By a stairway in the rear,” she 
replied. 

“Go out into the street and wait for 
me,” he said. “Don’t speak to anybody. 
Buy a newspaper and wrap that waste 
in it. Guard it as if it were precious 
rubies. I’m going up above.” 

Before he reached the stairs in the 
rear, he collided with half a dozen 
packing cases. His shins were barked 
in three places. As he gained the stairs, 
his trousers caught on a projecting 
nail. He heard them rip from instep 
to knee. They had cost him ten dollars. 
At the top of the stairs his head came 
into contact with a trap door. His hat 
was knocked off and his glasses fell 
from his nose and tinkled into frag- 
ments on the floor below. Cursing as 
fluently as any rough-neck politician, 
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he shoved up the trap and drew him- 
self to the floor above. 

He struck a match and groped his 
way to the shaft. The first match died 
out. He struck another. He saw that 
cases had been piled near the shaft as 
the girl had said. Some of these had 
been burned out as the fire swept up 
the shaft. In a corner was one which 
seemed untouched. As his _ second 
match died, Babson headed for this 
case. Bending over it, he struck a third 
match. The light of this showed him a 
case filled with the flimsiest of cottons 
and muslins. The head of the match 
fell off and dropped into the case. 
There was a flash; flame leaped up into 
Babson’s face. His hair and lashes 
singed and his face tingling, he leaped 
back. He filled his lungs with one great 
gasp and leaped forward again. Drag- 
ging one of the garments from the 
case, he put out the fire with his bare 
hands. Then he held the garment to 
his nostrils. 

“Soaked with kerosene!” he ex- 
claimed. “Just what I thought.” 

He stuffed the find into his over- 
coat pocket and started for the street 
to rejoin the girl. As he lowered him- 
self through the trap door, he missed 
the top step. He brought up at the bot- 
tom of the flight with a leg twisted 
under him. For a moment he was 
afraid to move. But presently he 
brought himself to-it. The leg was sore, 
but the bones were intact. Then he felt 
a warm trickle on his forehead. He 
put up his hand. 

“Cut my head,” he said to himself. 

When he appeared at the alley door, 
the girl darted toward him. As she 
came to a close view of him, she 
stopped and turned pale. 

heer my!” said she. “What hap- 

e ” 

“Oh, there were worse things than 
this at the battle of Gettysburg,” Bab- 
son returned. “Never mind.” 

He forgot his appearance, forgot his 
hurts, at what he saw leap into the 
girl’s face. Her expression was like a 
scare-head on the Record’s front page. 
She thought him a brave man! Flash- 
ingly he wondered at the cynicisms 
he bad often voiced at Brennan’s. 





“Look away,” the girl commanded. 

“—-away down South in Dixie,” he 
said, turning his back. 

He heard the sound of cloth being 
ripped. 

“Here,” said she. 

He turned. She had a strip of white 
in her hands. 

“Bend your head,” she ordered. 

“Oh,” he said, “you needn’t bind up 
that scratch. I’ve a lot to do yet.” 

“Scratch!” she said. “Why, you’re 
badly hurt. That cut is two inches long. 
The blood is streaming from it. Look 
at your coat.” 

He became aware that blood was 
dripping down on his coat, and he also 
became aware that the cut was begin- 
ning to throb. 

“You must see a doctor soon,” she 
said. 

They went to the street. He looked 
up and down it quickly. Then he laid 
his hand on her arm. 

“I’m a newspaper man,” he said. 
“This is a great story if we can work 
it up. As it stands, the libel laws will 
put an awful crimp in it. It’s nine 
o’clock. We’ve got to get action. . . . 
Now you just begin to talk. Don’t try 
to tell a story. Just begin at the begin- 
ning and wade through to the end. I'll 
listen.” 

She told how Mr. Hobbs had dis- 
charged her the night before because 
she had refused to go to dinner with 
him. Mr. Hobbs had been very nervous 
for several weeks on account of his 
brokers pestering him. He had been 
drinking this night. She knew she was 
going to cry and she hurried from the 
building. In the street on which the 
hyenas lived she found she had for- 
gotten her purse. She went back after 
it by way of the side door. She heard 
a noise and stopped. Mr. Hobbs came 
across the room, placed the waste, put 
a match to it, and ran into the street. 
She tried to put out the fire, but the 
flames went pouf up the shaft. She 
stamped out the fire in the waste and 
carried it away. She turned in an alarm 
at a box near the alley door. She stood 
in the alley a long time, trying to think 
what to do. She came out of the alley 
and met Babson. 
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“Has Hobbs been very nervous?” 
Babson asked. 





“Oh, very,” she said. : 


“Does he ‘start and tremble’ at any- 
thing unexpected ?” 

“He jumps and shakes,” said she. 

“We'll go find Williams,” said Bab- 
son. 

He gave her his arm, and, his head 
swathed, his hair and eyebrows singed, 
his clothing torn and blackened, he led 
her out of the gloomy street of the 
hyenas into the bright thoroughfare 
where such animals were not. 


OTHING ever astonished Wiltiams. 
He displayed only a mild curiosi 
when Babson presented himself wit 
the young woman on his arm. 

“Ye get into some funny angles doin’ 
police, Bab,” he said. “It’s an excitin’ 
life sometimes.” 

“You’ve got to get busy with some 
of your gum-shoe cops,” said Babson. 
“We’ve got a whale of a story.” 

“Spiel it,” said Williams, feeling for 
a match. 

“That’s the beginnin’ of a fair 
yarn,” he said, when Babson had 
finished. 

“The makin’s is there now, Miss—” 

“Ruth Tracy is my name,” said the 
heroine of the factory fire. 

“I forgot,” Babson broke in. “I’m 
Richard Babson, political reporter for 
the Record. This is Mr.—” 

“Miss Tracy,” Williams proceeded, 
“you’d know this man Hobbs if you 
was to see him to-night ?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Miss Tracy 
with some asperity. “I worked for 
him.” 

“What I mean is, that you wouldn’t 
say ‘That’s him’ and then after we 
_ sprung something say you’d made a 
mistake.” 

“That’s absurd.” 

“Sure, it’s absurd. But the female 
eye is easy deceived. I wouldn’t want 
a mistake made. . Bab, we'll get 


” 


Jimmy Brooks, the plain-clothes man, 
and then we'll lay for Mr. Hobbs.” 
Williams leaned back against the 
building near which they had been 
standing, and gave himself over to his 
corn-cob. Babson stared at him. 
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“You'd better get a move on,” said 
Babson indignantly. 

“T’m movin’ now,” 
turned. “This aint a political story, 
Bab. It’ll sprout its feathers by itself, 
Ye see, this here Hobbs aint goin’ away 
from here till he finds out how his lit- 
tle bonfire terminates. It wouldn’t be 
in human nature for him to go. He’s 
sloshing around in this crowd now, 
Bab, ye can bet the hat ye lost.” 

“Well, how about Jimmie Brooks?” 
Babson asked. 

“Jimmie went around the corner to 
get a drink a minute or two ago. He'll 
be here in about three minutes more— 
minute to get there, minute to take the 
drink, minute to get back.” 

“Will he come here?” 

“I’m standin’ watch for him while 
he gets his drink,” Williams answered. 
“He was goin’ to stand watch for me 
while I got oné. I guess I’ll have to 
pass mine up. Here he comes 
now.” 

As he finished, the girl uttered a lit- 
tle cry. : 

“There he is,” she whispered. 

“The man with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes and his hands in his 
pockets?” Williams asked. 

“That’s Mr. Hobbs,” said the girl. 

“Take your time now, my dear,” 
Williams cautioned. “Make _ sure. 
Watch for any familiar movement 
while I talk to Jimmie.” 

The reporter and the sleuth with- 
drew a few feet. The girl kept her 
eyes on the man. Williams and Brooks 
returned. 

“T’m sure,” she said. “I can tell by 
the way he twists his neck in his col- 
lar. That was a nervous habit with 
him.” 

“Good enough,” said Williams. 
“He’s one of them fat necks, hay? 
. . . Officer, do your duty.” 

As the sleuth approached Mr. Hobbs, 
the girl clutched Babson’s arm. He put 
his hand over hers, and they stood so 
while they watched. 

Brooks stopped at Mr. Hobbs’ side, 
a few feet away from him. Brooks’ at- 
tention seemed to be fully taken up 
with the efforts of the firemen finally 
to put out the fire. 
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Brooks moved a step nearer to Mr. 
Hobbs. Mr. Hobbs turned his sidelong 
glance on Brooks again. They resumed 
their former attitudes. Then Brooks 
took two quick steps and laid his hand 
suddenly and heavily on Mr. Hobbs’ 
arm. Mr. Hobbs jumped and shook. 

Williams sauntered leisurely over to 
the pair. The girl and Babson followed. 
In a few well-chosen, flint-hard words 
Brooks had told Mr. Hobbs what he 
knew. Mr. Hobbs was considerably 
drunk. He had had recourse to stimu- 
lation many times since the commission 
of his dastardly act. The sleuth’s 
abruptness broke his nerve. 

“Oh God, oh God!” they heard him 
moan as they came up. “Do what you 
like with me,” he said. “It was my only 
chance.” 

He looked into the girl’s face but did 
not recognize her. Brooks led him 
away to a near-by patrol box. 

Williams took his corn-cob from his 
mouth. 

“TI guess I got you on this yarn, 
Bab,” he said. “I’ll eat it without mus- 
tard. I'll tell Jackson”’—Jackson was 
the city editor—“that it’s your yarn, 
Bab. You can beat it for Brennan’s and 
wash and get a drink.” 

“Mr. Williams, I wish to see you in 
five minutes,” said Babson. “Wait for 
me here.” 

He drew Miss Tracy’s arm into his 
and they crossed the street. Williams 
saw them stop before the door of a 
restaurant. Then the girl went inside 
and Babson started back. 

“Now, Mr. Williams,” said Babson 
crisply in spite of what he’d been 
through, “a word with you. I’m going 
up to the office of the Record—you’ve 
heard of the Record?—and I’m goin’ 
to write this here story. It is necessary 
to put certain high lights into it that 
you don’t know about. Get me?” 

Williams looked him over. 

“You’red some animated, Bab,” he 
said. “Is it the cut on your head or 
only that little girl?” 

“Only that little girl—you darn 
fool,” said Babson, as he ran for a 
street-car. 

Two hours later the august city 
editor read the last page of Babson’s 
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story. Babson had got more details 
from the station after Hobbs had been 
booked. 

“That’s a good yarn, Bab,” said 
Jackson. “I didn’t think you had it in 
you. Thought politics had dried up all 
your red blood.” 

The voice of one of the office boys 
rang through the room: 

“Mr. Babson on the booth ’phone.” 

“Find out who it is,” Babson yelled. 

The boy entered the booth and came 
quickly out again. When he spoke, it 
was in a hushed voice: 

“It’s Senator Hawley. He says he’s 
got a very important political story, 
and he wont give it to nobody but Mr. 
Babson.” 

Babson sprang to the door of the 
city editor’s office. 

“Put that call on the city editor’s 
*phone, please,” he told the girl at the 
board. And to Jackson: “Take the story 
from the old duffer, will you, Jack? I 
left Miss Tracy in a restaurant, getting 
something to eat. Told her to wait for 
me. Didn’t want the opposition to get 
her story. I promised to come and get 
her. I’m overdue now.” | 

He was gone before Jackson could 
protest. The city editor was still sweat- 
ing through a long statement, which 
the Senator had finally consented to 
read to the city editor if Mr. Babson 
was not there, while Babson sat across 
from a blue-eyed girl in a restaurant 
and ate a steak. 

A friendly druggist had put a plaster 
on Babson’s cut, and he had brushed 
his clothing and washed his face; but 
he still had the look of one who had 
been through the mill. A blush fresh- 
—_ the already fresh cheeks of the 
girl. 

While the two sat there, Williams 
came to the door of the restaurant. 
He came more to josh a red-haired 
waitress than because he was hungry. 
He looked at Babson and Miss Tracy 
and retreated into the night. 

“T thought Bab would be in a Turk- 
ish bath by now,” he said to himself. 
“If I had that guy, I bet I could make a 
newspaper man out o’ him in a week. 
There aint nothin’ like doin’ police to 
train a man in this game.” 






























































Showing The Way For 
Photo-Play Writers 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE THE 
NEW ART CLEAR TO BEGINNERS 











VII—OPENING A NEW FIELD FOR THE ACTOR 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


i_— J the Bronx, New York, giving 
it the appearance of a stockade. At one 
side is a plot of green grass, and there, 
on pleasant days, the “extra” people 
gather early in the morning in the hope 
that a picture is to be made which will 
require the services of more than the 
number of actors in the regular stock 
company. These “extra people” call 
themselves the “bread line.” Among 
them are actors of the legitimate stage, 
out of an engagement, old-time actors, 
seeking a few days’ work each week 
just to “keep going,” and any number 
of the inexperienced majority who want 
to become motion-picture actors. There 
are many interesting personalities in 
these gatherings, and they tell a round 
of stories until the director comes forth 
to make his selections for the day. 

“T can use you! And you! And you! 
And—you!” he will say, pointing at 
his various choices, and these fortunate 
ones, outwardly nonchalant, walk into 
the studio, to do “bits” for which they 
are paid from three to five dollars per 
day, according to the importance of the 
work assigned to them. 

It is by this means that persons lack- 
ing in experience most often acquire a 
grounding in picture work and develop 
into a first grade actor of the “silent 
drama.” Many a motion-picture actor 


} HIGH iron picket fence sur- 
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of note got his start via the “mob” 
route. 

All studios employ “extra” people 
right along, and if applicants seem to 
possess the most essential requirements 
for picture work, they are given a 
chance to show their worth. 

The ambitious one, upon calling at 
the studio and making his wants known, 
is given an application blank to fill out. 
In addition to giving his name, address 
and telephone number, he must list a 
description of his eyes, height, weight 
and tell of his previous experience; 
also, he must leave a photograph. Later, 
the director may send for the applicant, 
when he is in need of a number of peo- 
ple, but persistence is the most suc- 


cessful method. The novice who gets an 


interview with a director, and who ap- 
pears at the studio each day, will most_ 
likely be favored. 

Muriel Ostriche began in that way, 
with the Biograph. In less than six 
months she played the lead in a picture 
for Pathé. She was engaged for that 
particular film, because it was thought 
that she resembled Mary Pickford. In 
other words, she was a “favorite” 
type. 

A step above the “mob” people are 
the “first extras.” This class is com- 
posed of competent actors and actresses, 
usually from the speaking stage, who 
are in the position of apprentices to the 
























stock company. When a picture is pro- 
duced requiring extra people who can 
be depended upon for artistic work, 
they are given the preference. They are 
paid anywhere from five to ten dollars 
a day, according to their recognized 
worth. 

As occasion arises, or vacancies per- 
mit, these first extras are signed as 
“guarantees.” Although they are not 
~ members of the regular stock company, 
and are not paid a fixed salary, they 
are guaranteed a certain number of 
days’ work each week for stated 
periods. 

When “guarantees” become so pro- 
‘ficient. that it appears to the directors 
advisable to get them exclusively, they 

sign them on to the staff at a fixed 
_ weekly salary. These salaries range up- 
ward from thirty-five dollars a week. 
The average is about fifty dollars. 

The regular motion picture stock 
company is only a nucleus. Often, it is 
only four people. There is a star, like 
Maurice Costello, the actress who plays 
opposite him, and another man and 
woman. At their head, an unseen but 
miracle-working force, is the director. 

Stock salaries vary surprisingly. 
Leading men and women, the small 
stars of any stock company, are paid 
from eighty to one hundred dollars a 
week; second men and women, about 
sixty-five dollars; ingénuies and juve- 
niles, forty to fifty. dollars; characters 
—those who play old people or peculiar 

—thirty-five to fifty dollars; and 
children, five dollars per day. 

When a leading man or woman be- 
comes a favorite in the motion-picture 
world the salary jumps. It is a case 
where the setter of a trap is caught in 
his own deadfall. The owner of the 
film company signs an actor or an 
actress at a certain figure for a period 
of years, which the performer cannily 
makes as short as he may. The pro- 
ducer starts at once to make that par- 
ticular man or woman a film favorite. 
He does it by advertising that costs 
lots of money. Then, when contract 
time comes around again, the actor, 
now a recognized favorite, demands a 
bigger salary—and gets it! John 
Bunny and Mary Pickford are perti- 
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nent examples. Maurice Costello, G. 
M. Anderson (Bronco Billy), Lillian 
(“Dimples”) Walker, Kathlyn Wil- 
liams and King Baggot are others. 

In every film company, there are sev- 
eral stock companies. The Vitagraph 
has ten. Sometimes trademarks are 
used to designate some special stock 
company featuring one artist. The 
“Imp” brand of the Universal Film 
Company, starring King Baggot, and 
the Victor of the same company, star- 
ring Florence Lawrence, are examples. 

The director is a tremendous force. 
To him belongs much credit for the 
success of a film. He sits beside the 
camera and directs every little move, 
first in rehearsal, and then during the 
actual photographing. And with him 
often originate the little tricks and 
odd twists of motion-picture acting that 
make the success of a particular star. 

Although the general public knows 
little about the director, he is rated 
highly in the picture world. Stock di- 
rectors receive anywhere from seventy- 
five dollars to two hundred dollars a 
week. They are the autocrats of the 
picture stage and work their miracles 
through the use of the wide experience 
they have gained on the speaking 
stage. 

In many of the film companies, there 
is a general director. He has super- 
vision over all of the stock companies, 
and is always a man of wide reputation 
as a producer of big legitimate plays. 
Generally, besides his regular salary, he 
receives a percentage of the business. 

There are said to be six essential 
qualifications necessary to become a suc- 
cessful motion-picture actor: 

First: Pleasing personal appearance. 

Second: Personality, which only 
actual work will disclose. 

Third: Youth. 

Fourth: A quick and ready mind. 

Fifth: Faith in oneself and deter- 
mination to succeed. 

Sixth: Real talent and fitness for the 
work. 

Only in the first of these qualifica- 
tions is there any marked difference 
from the requirements of the speaking 
stage. Dark hair and dark eyes are 
preferred in the motion pictures. The 

















reason is the camera’s peculiarity. Blue 
eyes, if moved quickly, leave a white 
flash, and if they look directly into the 
camera, the result is a blank stare. 

Beauty in a woman and good looks 
in a man are not absolutely essential, 
but regular features and a womanly or 
a manly physical development is essen- 
tial. The motion-picture camera is a 
relentless reporter, and make-up arti- 
fices which gloss over so many defects 
on the legitimate stage are powerless 
before it. 

As a rule, large—not abnormal— 
features make the best impression on 
both the speaking and the motion-pic- 
ture stage. 

Personality is the reflection of the 
mind, the heart and the soul. Practi- 
cally indefinable, we know that per- 
sonality repels or attracts. When a 
person possesses personality to a highly 
pleasing degree, we say that he or she 
has charm. In the photo-play, charm is 
more precious than gold. 

To a pleasing appearance and a 
charming personality, youth adds the 
completing touch. Half the battle is 
experience, and inexperience is for- 
given only in youth. 

In acting, as in every other profes- 
sion, a mind quick to see a situation, 
ready to put it into instant action, and 
to stamp it with powerful thought, 
holds the nine cards of success. The 
more brains an actor brings to his busi- 
ness, the better actor he will be. Im- 
mediate comprehension of a point, as- 
surance, founded on knowledge, to put 
comprehension into effect, and a vivid 
memory, are the three peculiar mental 
requirements of the acting art. 

Finally, the most important of all 
qualifications, are real talent and fitness 
for the work. If such a thing is possi- 
ble, motion-picture acting demands 
even a higher degree of mimetic art 
than does the speaking stage. The 
elimination of the use of the voice 
does not simplify the art. It makes it 
harder. Expression and feeling that 
the voice best can show, must be told 
by a face that is voiceless. 

The motion-picture actor depends 
upon facial expression. He rarely 
uses a gesture. It is by the expression 
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of his eyes and the muscles in his face 
that he “registers.” In a comparatively 
small measure only, he may use the 
muscles of his body. 

The elimination of the voice causes 
another change in method that differ- 
entiates motion-picture acting from both 
the legitimate and pantomimic arts. It 
is what may be called—for the lack 
of a better term—‘action spacing.” 
By this is meant that important mo- 
ments in the play are made to stand ~ 
out from the story by taking more 
time for them. 

A plot hinges on a picture in a watch, 
for instance. First, attention is di- 
rected to the watch itself. The actor 
takes it from his pocket and uses it to 
gesture with while he is talking. The 
person opposite points at the watch, 
as if to ask what time it is. The first 
actor does not hurry. He turns the 
watch over, taps it with his finger, and 
then slowly presses the spring release 
which opens the case. A bust picture 
is then inserted—that is, a large, close 
view of the picture in the watch—and 
the audience is made familiar with it. 

Later on, when the recognition of 
that picture becomes the climax of the 
play, the same identical system of desig- 
nation is performed, and another bust 
picture of the photograph in the watch 
is shown the audience. The audience 
knows the importance of the photo’, be- 
cause it has been thrust into their 
minds, and the effect is obtained. 

The main point in photo-play acting 
is to be natural. Every beginner is 
inclined to over-act. Also, the novice 
insists upon looking directly at the cam- 
era, which destroys every point of nat- 
uralness. 

The use of make-up is a third differ- 
ence between the speaking and the pic- 
ture stages. For often, on. the 
speaking stage, a big nose like Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s may be built up out of 
putty and blended into the skin with 
color so perfectly that it appears natural 
across the footlights. In a film, the 
fake would be painfully apparent. Not 
only would the nose itself appear like 
a strange, unreal graft, but the rouge 
itself would take black, and appear 
ghastly. 
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At the present moment, most mo- 
tion pictures are black and white. It is, 
therefore, in black and white that all 
colors appear. Every effort is made to 
~ get players who will not need to depend 
upon make-up to play their parts. 
' Therefore, there is seldom any need 
_ for that artificial aid. The only excep- 
tions are in the portrayal of negroes, 
_ Indians, etc. 

The use of make-up in photo-play 
- work is only to accentuate a type and 
- conform to the peculiarities of the cam- 
era. A little cold cream is first rubbed 

into the skin to cleanse the pores, and 
then a tiny bit of flesh color, lighter for 
women than for men, is spread over 
the face. The lips are then outlined 
_ with rouge, and the eyes enlarged by 
darkening the upper lid with black or 
blue and drawing a faint line on the 
under lid. From the outer corner of 
each eye, a short, black line is drawn 
to give greater width to the eyes, and 
upon the inner corner, a dot of red is 
touched. Eyebrows are accentuated 
with dark color. The only feature upon 
which rouge is used is the lips. It is 
never applied to the cheeks. The cam- 
era makes red appear black; rouged 
cheeks appear sunken. 

After this make-up is applied, powder 
is lightly dusted over the entire face 
to take away the shine of grease that 
would appear like a flash of unnatural 
light ona film. ~ 


M ANY performers, now regular 
stock players with the pictures, 
have never appeared upon the speak- 
ing stage. To quote their names 
would be like compiling a directory. 
But the best of the players are 
men and women who have won solid 
reputations in the legitimate, and have 
entered the picture field because there, 
they can work fifty-two weeks every 
year. 
On the speaking stage, continuous 
work is a gamble. It may be safely 
stated that thirty weeks’ work is con- 


sidered a good season. The actor who 
is anything of a business man prefers 
the pictures, where, every Saturday 
night, fifty-two weeks a year, his sal- 
ary is sure and safe. Even at a smaller 
weekly salary, the yearly income is 
larger, and the year is free from 
worry. 

One of the first actors to see this 
economic truth was John Bunny. Of 
all picture-players, his face is the most 
widely known. But very few people 
who see him in the funny Vitagraph 
films, know that he was a comedian with 
a wide reputation in the “legitimate” 
before he went into pictures. 

At the time John Bunny entered the 
picture field, his salary was said to be 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week. 
He gave that up, and started with the 
Vitagraph at forty dollars a week. That 
was some -years ago. To-day, John 
Bunny’s salary is commonly reported to 
be in the neighborhood of seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week 

Little Mary Pickford, who starred 
in Belasco’s production of the fairy- 
play, “The Good Little Devil,” is one of 
the highest paid woman picture stars. 
She is the first star of the motion pic- 
tures who has become a star on the 
speaking stage. It is understood 
that when Mary Pickford returned to 
the “silent drama” she was given a 
salary as big as John Bunny receives. 

Kathlyn Williams, a member of the 
Selig Polyscope Company, attained the 
height of her fame playing the name 
part in “The Adventures of Kathlyn,” 
a serial photo-drama (the first of its 
kind). Miss Williams has been featured 
for some time in the Selig Company’s 
dramas in which wild animals are used; 
and she unquestionably draws several 
hundred dollars a week. 

The exact figures paid the few ex- 
ceptionally popular motion picture 
artists are of course of interest only to 
the recipients. But what is important, 
is that the pictures do offer large re- 
wards for exceptional success. 








The next article in this series, entitled, “The Motion Picture Game as a Great 
- Business,” will appear in the September issue of the GREEN BOOK. 
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A VIVID STORY OF A RO- 


Cur 


MANCE AND OF A RIVALRY 
THAT WAS ALL BUT TRAGIC 


Sy ELEGH BAY 


IHE cool air of the September 

Ax night came in through the 

half-opened flap of the tent, 
within which it was very close. The 
flickering oil lamps made our shadows 
waver grotesquely on the dirty canvas 
walls. The big Swede, as he moved 
about serving dinner, kicked up little 
clouds of dirt—for there was no board 
floor and the tramping of many feet 
had worn away the grass. Gathered 
about the long table were the fastidious 
gentlemen of the club, such men as 
Thompson, the bank president, Gifford, 
who owned a railroad, and Belfast, who 
manipulated the stock-market—all de- 
lighting in the short respite from the 
formalities of social life. 

There had been much general conver- 
sation incident to our arrival, but now 
the talkers had become divided into 
groups. Knowles, with whom I had 
come, was discussing with Thompson 
the respective merits of the magazine 
gun and the double-barreled shotgun for 
the purposes of duck shooting. That did 
not interest me; left to myself, I exam- 
ined the faces about me. It was then I 
noticed for the first time, sitting across 
the corner of the table from me, a little 
man with a thin face, slightly receding 
chin, and weak mouth, partially con- 
cealed by a small black mustache. I re- 
membered that he had been introduced 
as “Jamieson,” but there was nothing 
about him to attract particular notice. 

Seeing that I, like himself, was left 
out of any group, he leaned over and 
with a curious diffidence of manner 
asked me if I had found the trip up 
tedious. I replied that, being my first, it 
had interested me. 
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“By the time I have come as often as 
some of the rest of you, I shall be bored 
by it, I suppose,” I added. 

“Haven’t you ever even visited the 
club before?” he queried. 

“No. In fact, I never thought much 
about it until I got a letter reminding 
me that the membership was hereditary, 
and that now I had come of age, I was’ 
enrolled as a member. Knowles is the 
only man here I really know.” 

“You'll soon get acquainted,” he 
said. “You'll like them—they’re inter- 
esting men.” 

I looked at the faces around me. 

“They are men who do things,” I 
said. 

A troubled, almost apologetic expres- 
sion crossed his face, and it suddenly 
struck me that he was not the kind of a 
man who did things. I thought he 
seemed in a way conscious of the fact 
that beside these big-bodied, big- 
hearted men he was an incongruous 
figure. As if he read my mind, he leaned 
suddenly forward and began to tell me 
how a few days previous one of the 
men had not come in at sunset, and he 
himself—failing to find the guide kept 
for such emergencies—was preparing 
to set out, when. the man had at last 
appeared. 

“Ts it so serious, then, to be out after 
dark ?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes. The sun sets suddenly, and a 
man caught in the marsh is likely to get 
lost. A couple of years ago one of our 
men got caught that way—we didn’t 
find him till morning, and he died of 
the exposure!” . 

Just then the man on my right called 
across to Belfast. 












- “Your friend coming in the morning, 

Tom?” 

. “Yes,” replied Belfast. “And, ah—by 
the way,”—pulling a letter from his 
gant says he has a Western 
riend with him, man named Rogers, 
that he’ll have to bring along. Says he 
is a crack shot. I wired him to do it, of 
~ course.” 
“Sure,” the men agreed. Jamieson 
looked startled. 

A little later we all turned in. The 
- sleeping quarters were in another long 
~ tent, which contained two beds, each 
made of three mattresses and holding 
_ six men. At the foot of each bed was a 
rack for the guns. A couple of mirrors 
were fastened to the tent walls. At the 
- far end were several tin tubs, some 
screens, and a long rack for towels. 

I found myself stretched out next to 
Knowles, who, not being tired like the 
others, was inclined to be talkative. 
This suited me exactly. We lay gazing 
at the tent roof and conversing in 
whispers. 

“Knowles,” I said, “who is Jamieson? 
There’s something about that chap that 
interests me.” 

“Interests you! I can’t imagine a less 
interesting person than he is,” Knowles 
exclaimed. 

“Why "tes 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s just such a 
little cur. I can’t see why he persists in 
coming up- here every year.” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

Knowles rolled over and looked at 
me. “Don’t you know anything about 
him ?” he asked. 

“No.” 

Knowles rolled back again. “Neither 
do I.” 

“Yes, you do—or you’ve heard. Tell 
me, Knowles,” I pleaded. 

He stirred uneasily. 

“T tell you I don’t know—nobody 
knows, but everybody imagines enough 
so that I should think he’d be uncom- 
fortable here.” There was a long silence. 
Presently Knowles aroused himself 
from his reverie. 

“T’ve been trying to remember. It 
happened a long time ago. He and his 
- half brother were in love with the same 

girl—everybody knew it. She took the 
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half brother and no one blamed her. He 
was a peach of a fellow, a big, capable 
chap—good looking. Had very black, 
curly hair, and a determined jaw. They 


hadn’t been engaged long before people . 


could see that things weren’t going 
right, and next thing we knew she had 
broken off the engagement. He was one 
of the proud sort, and apparently didn’t 
offer or ask for explanations, but just 
packed up and went West. She went to 
Europe. Jamieson seemed pretty much 
cut up when she went away. It got out 
somehow that he had caused the trouble 
between them—thinking he’d get an- 
other chance himself, I suppose; and 
well, the men sort of avoided him for a 
while. That was the only fall he didn’t 
come up here.” 

I said nothing, but I remembered a 
certain hungry look in the little man’s 
eyes. 

The next morning dawned cloudy, 
with a light wind blowing. 

“A great day for ducks,” Belfast 
said, as he stood at the entrance of the 
sleeping-tent, looking out. Suddenly 
with a whoop, he dashed out. Then we 
heard the rumble of wagon wheels and 
the sound of voices. I observed that 
Jamieson, standing near me, stopped 
and listened intently. Then Belfast and 
two other men entered. Belfast’s friend 
was a short, stocky man, with very light 
hair and piercing blue eyes—a marked 
contrast to the other stranger. This man 
was tall and well built; his skin was 
brown from exposure; his black, curly 
hair was very short. His jaw suggested 
bull-dog tenacity, while his lips parted 
in a friendly smile. He carried his head 
thrown up proudly. 

The entrance of these three men, in- 
stead of causing any outburst, seemed 
to strike the others dumb. For a moment 
they stood as though petrified; then 
Knowles, whose tact had saved many a 
worse situation, went up and held out 
his hand to the newcomer. 

“Well, Rogers,” he said heartily, 
“where the devil did you come from? 
It’s been a long time since we saw you! 
How’s cow-punching? Seemed to agree 
with you.” 

“It did that,” cried Rogers. “It’s a 
great country, out there, but I’n mighty 
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glad to see you fellows again. How are 
you all—and do you all know Cart- 
wright ?” 

So, talking excitedly, we left the tent, 
and I had my first good view of the 
camp and its surroundings. The tents 
were pitched on the margin of a shallow 
lake, near a fringe of low-hanging wil- 
lows. Around the border of the lake and 
well into it grew marsh grass, seven or 
eight feet high, the pale green of which 
explained the similar hue of the men’s 
khaki suits. Low over the gray water 
the ducks were flying. 

“Gee,” said Rogers, “it’s great to see 
all this again.” 

As he went in to breakfast Jamieson 
followed me closely and sat down be- 
side me, at the opposite end of the table 
from the newcomers. He seemed to 
shun them—why, I could not see, for 
Rogers had shaken hands with him, 
with a friendly, “Well, hello Jim! You 
here too?” 

From down the table sounded Cart- 
wright’s drawl: 

“No sir, never told me he had ever 
seen any of you before—wanted to 
surprise you, I guess.” 

“Going out alone to-day, Rogers,” 
asked another, “or want to go with 
me?” 

“T’ll go with you, thanks. It’s been 
so long since I was here, I’ve forgotten 
the pot-holes, and I might get lost in 
the marsh.” 

I turned to Jamieson, curiously. 

“Who is Rogers? I thought he was a 
stranger, but you all seem to know 
him.” 

He started and shot me a strange 
glance. 

“He used to belong to the club several 
years ago, before he went West,” he 
said hurriedly, and left the table before 
I could question him further. He went 
out alone that day. 


[c WAS an excellent day for shooting, 
and our luck was so good that I for- 
got to ask Knowles the questions I had 
meant to, regarding the newcomers. We 
returned at sunset, each bringing 
proudly the fifteen ducks allowed him 
by the Minnesota state law. There were 
blue-winged teal, mallards, widgeons 
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and other varieties, in a gor col- 
lection. Thompson had had his first fall — 
from his boat, and came in, dripping 
wet, to tell gleefully of the event. 

We were seated for dinner when I 
observed that Jamieson’s place was 
vacant. 

“Where’s Jamieson?” I asked. The 
men looked about blankly. 

“Hasn’t he come in yet?” exclaimed 
Knowles. “Why, good Lord, man, it’s 
dark. Better send Hanson to find him.” 
Hanson was the guide who always 
accompanied the party. 

At that moment the tent flap was — 
pushed back and Jamieson entered. His 
boots were heavy with mud; his clothes © 
were wet. His face looked haggard and 
his eyes were dull. In reply to questions 
he merely said he had stayed a little too 
late and had difficulty in finding his way 
out of the marsh. He dropped wearil 
into his seat. His face had a greenis 
hue, similar to his clothes. He sat with 
his shoulders hunched up, his arms 
hanging between his knees, his hands 
twisting nervously. 

“Been a’ great day, hasn’t it?” I 
said. 

“Ah, yes,” he replied vaguely. 

“How many did you bring in?” 

“Didn’t bring any’—in the same 
vague manner. 

“Not any!” I cried in astonishment. 
“But, man, it’s been a bully day! 
Everybody’s had fine luck.” 

He started, then lapsed into lethargy 
again. “I didn’t have any,” he said 
stupidly and would talk no more. 

I could not understand. There was 
something getting by me, I told myself. 
The men seemed ill at ease; they made 
no effort to bring Jamieson into the 
conversation, and when he left the 
room, did not seek to detain him. 
The only self-possessed ones were 
Cartwright and Rogers. Cartwright, 
I decided, had not yet felt the elec- 
tric atmosphere, and Rogers had too 
much self-possession to show any em- 
barrassment, if he felt it. 

The next morning, cloudy, with the 
same light wind blowing, promised an- 
other day of excellent shooting. I de- 
termined to try my luck alone. The 
men were in high spirits. 
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_ “Going out alone to-day, did I hear 
“you say, youngster?” asked Rogers 
with a cordial slap on the back. 

“Yes,” I replied. “How about 

ou?” 

“I’m not quite sure of myself, so 
I’m going to ask Jamieson here if he 
doesn’t want to take me. Come along, 
‘old chap, and we'll do some jump- 
shooting.” 

In doing “jump-shooting,” two men 
go together, the one standing in the 
stern poling the boat with a long push- 
paddle, while the other sits in the bow, 
gun in hand. In pushing through the 
Marrow water channels, they start up 
the ducks from the rushes and near- 
by bayous. 

- Jamieson hesitated, his face a queer 
“ashy white. 

“Just wait till I get my lunch, then, 
and I'll be ready,” cried Rogers, dis- 
appearing in the direction of the cook’s 
tent. 


_ “Seems pretty sure his company’s 
wanted,” I laughed to my neighbor. 

He turned quickly. 

“Shut up, kid,” he said in a low voice 
and not unkindly; “something’s going 
to happen to-day.” 

Something was certainly getting by 


me. 
I pulled on my hip-length rubber 
. boots, took my gun and went down to 
where the little flat-bottom duck-boats 
lay. Paddling slowly, I made my way 
_ to the spot I had decided on. I drew 
deep breaths of the marshy air. It was 
damp and keen and made me glad to 
be alive. The flight was on, and I ran 
_my hand along the barrel of my gun, 
lovingly. 
I spent the day in blissful solitude, 
in my secluded pot-hole. At noon I 
ate my lunch, snoozed a little, and then 
returned to business. Late in the after- 
noon my luck was not so good. Often 
I missed a good shot because I hap- 
pened to be looking in the wrong direc- 
tion and there was no neighbor to 
warn me. By and by the stillness and 
the gentle rustling of the tall marsh 
grass, which completely hid me, 
soothed me into drowsiness. My head 
dropped on my arm and my mind be- 
gan to wander. 


I was aroused by the sound of 
voices. 

“I’ve put the subject off all day,” 
said one voice, “hoping you'd bring it 
up. But I might have known you 
wouldn’t. Men who lie don’t like to 
talk about it.” 

“It wasn’t a lie,” returned the other, 
sullenly, “You can’t say it was.” 

I recognized the voices. It was Rog- 
ers and Jamieson. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would have thought 
of the pot-hole and avoided it, but en- 
grossed in their conversation, they had 
unheedingly made their way through 
the rushes close to my hiding place. 

“You needn’t be afraid I'll tell,” 
Rogers was saying with a sneer. “I 
don’t want to publish_the family dis- 
grace.” i 

Family—ah, a light dawned on me. 

“You can tell what you like,” said 
Jamieson. “I’m not afraid of you.” 

“My dear chap! I haven’t the slight- 
est desire to tell anything to anybody. 
That’s got to come from you. And, 
by the way, why did you-do it? Surely 
you ‘were not such an unmitigated ass 
as to think youd have another 
chance!”—with cutting sarcasm. 

I winced in sympathy with Jamieson. 
That was small of Rogers, I told my- 
self. I despised the little man; yet s 
had set some chord of sympathy in me 
vibrating. In fancy I could see him, 
his pate face made ghastly by the 
greenish hue of his clothes, his shoul- 
ders hunched over, his hands twisting 
nervously. 

“T didn’t say anything that wasn’t 
true,” he was saying desperately. “I 
told her for her own good.” 

“Oh, you did! Then you’ve regretted 
your kind act since. Do you think I 
didn’t know why you were gone all 
day yesterday and never brought in a 
bird? Or why you didn’t know when 
the sun set and get home on time? Or 
why you looked as you did? My dear 
boy, I’ve seen you fight your miserable 
self before, and I know your symp- 
toms of a troubled conscience—what 
did you tell her?” 

“Nothing that wasn’t true.” 

“You’re a liar. Whatever you said, 
it was a lie and you knew it!” 
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“T don’t know,”—sullenly. 

“Oh, so that’s it. When did you find 
out ?” 

No reply. 

“You poor little skunk,” said Rog- 
ers, with something like genuine pity. 
“Wanted to save her from such a ter- 
rible sinner as I, and then when you 
found out I wasn’t—” 

A miserable silence. 

Then, “I loved her,” cried Jamieson 
suddenly, “and she’d have despised me 
so.” 

Rogers laughed mockingly. 

“You always were afraid of opinion. 
But I asked you a question, and you 
can’t dodge the answer any longer. 
What did you tell her?” 

No answer. 

“Hurry up.” 

Still no reply. 

“Was it about another woman?” 

Silence. 

“T thought so. She gave me to un- 
understand as much. Well—what 
woman ?” 

No answer. 

“What woman?” 

“Julie.” 

“Hm! Well, what about Julie?” 

I heard Jamieson make a sudden 
move. His voice rose almost to a 
shriek. “That you didn’t have her in 
your office for any good, and I be- 
lieved it. I’ve stood all I'll stand from 
you, you—” 

I felt rather than heard him leap 
suddenly at his brother. He must have 
taken him by surprise, for I heard a 
sudden splash, an angry outcry, then 
some one climbing back into the boat 
and paddling rapidly away. 

Frightened at this turn of events, 
I pushed through the rushes to where 
the sounds had come from. 

“Rogers,” I called. The water was so 
deep in that spot that to keep himself 
up he was treading water. 

“Here,” he chattered, “take me in, 
youngster.” 

He climbed in over the side of the 
boat and in silence I paddled hurriedly 
homeward. 

Presently, “I do remember a pot- 
hole somewhere around here,” he re- 
marked reflectively. 





“I couldn’t help hearing,” I stam- 
mered, “I—” 

“Don’t let that bother you, kid,” he 
said kindly. We paddled back in 
silence. 

It was dark when we reached camp. 
The others had gone in for dinner. 
Rogers went to remove his wet clothes; 
I went into the dining-tent. 

“Hello, there,’ cried Thompson. 
“Beginning to think you’d got lost in 
the marsh.” 

I glanced over the group. “Leave 
that to me,” I laughed, and went back 
to the other tent. 

“Rogers,” I said, 
come in yet.” 

Rogers stopped rubbing his face 
with a large bath-towel, and stared at 
me. 

“Hasn’t—” 

“No. Shall I tell Hanson to go look 
for him?” 

“Yes. And I'll be ready in a min- 
ute.” 

“Bat 

“Yes, I'll go too. Find Hanson, 
quick.” 

I watched the two set off, then paced 
up and down in the chill night air 
until I heard Knowles call. I was re- 
luctant to go in, not knowing how to 
answer their questions. 

“Where are Rogers and Jamieson?” 
they asked at once. “It’s dark—aren’t 
they in yet?” 

“Er—yes. They had a spill and are 
changing their clothes,” I lied glibly. 
“They'll be here presently.” 

But they did not come presently. 
The men grew restless and glanced at 
me frequently. Thompson laid his 
hand kindly on my shoulder. 

“Tell us the truth, kid. What’s hap- 
pened ?” 

With a confused idea that it would 
be better to tell no more than neces- 
sary, I stammered that they had had a 
bit of a row and Rogers had got 
dumped and I picked him up, and 
Jamieson hadn’t come in yet, so Rog- 
ers and Hanson had gone to look for 
him. In an instant, I saw, they con- 
ceived the whole story from my inco- 
herent report. 

“Hang some blankets by the fire, 


“Jamieson hasn’t 
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Gus, and keep the water hot,” said 
Knowles quietly to the big Swede, and 
the men continued their dinner. But 
they did not eat much, and stopped 
often to listen. 

At nine o’clock, when it seemed the 
strain was becoming unbearable, we 
heard the sound of running. The men 
sprang to their feet, but Knowles, in 
his quiet way, stopped them with a 


gesture. 

“Get the blankets, kid,” he said, and 
went out. Dashing to the cook’s tent, 
I gathered the hot blankets in my arms 
and ran back to the sleeping quarters. 
Jamieson sat panting and shaking on 
the bed, while Hanson and Rogers 
stripped and rubbed him. They had 
found him, I learned from their 
snatches of conversation, clinging to 
his upset boat several miles away. He 
had, in his blind anger, paddled in the 
wrong direction and become lost in the 
marsh after sunset. They had made 
him run all the way home to keep him 
_ warm. We wrapped him in hot blan- 
kets, and poured whisky into him. 
When we had made him comfortable 
and sleepy, we turned to leave. At the 

entrance of the tent I paused, thinking 
* I heard him speak. Turning back to 
the bed, I caught him looking up at me 
with a gratitude almost pathetic. 
“You've all been mighty decent to me,” 
he said, “but you don’t know me like 
the others.” 

“T was in the marshes; I overheard,” 
I stammered, struck with. sudden pity 
for him. “Why didn’t you tell her?” I 


_ blurted. 


He was silent a minute. 
“She’d have despised me so,” he said 
then, as though to himself. 


I knew it was none of my business, - 
but I spoke again. 

“She'll know now; he'll tell her. If 
you would write her a letter—” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” he said miserably, 
and I turned and left him. 

Something woke me early the next 
morning. Sleepily opening my eyes, I 
saw that the tent was dark, but I heard 
some one moving about. As I grew 
accustomed to the darkness, I saw at 
the foot of the bed that Jamieson was 
packing a small trunk. I sat up, and he, 
seeing me, beckoned. I slipped from the 
bed and quietly put on my clothes. The 
others were still asleep. 

“Hanson will be here soon with the 
wagon,” he whispered. “Good-by.” 

I saw he was turning a letter in his 
hand. 

“You've written her!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes.” He held the letter out to me. 
“T thought about what you said last 
night. She’ll know now—what would 
she think! Will you post it for me?” 

“Why, you—” I began in surprise. 

Then I recognized the fear in his face 
and took the letter. “I'll post it,” I 
said. , 
Then we heard the wagon outside, I 
helped him lift the small trunk, and we 
quietly carried it out. The cold gray 
autumn dawn was just breaking. The 
willows hung limp and still. From out 
on the lake came an old drake’s harsh 
call. Jamieson climbed into the wagon 
beside Hanson. I reached up over the 
wheel and shook his clammy hand. 

“Good-by,” I said, not knowing what 
else to say. “Where are you going?” 

“Oh, away,” he replied with a vague 
gesture, and the wagon rattled down 
the rough road. 
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DOROTHY BUYS NEW CLOTHES 


D AINTY Dorothy Bentley, who has long been the bright particular star at the 

Jardin de Danse, in New York, has quite taken the metropolis for her hand- 

some gowns as well as her terpsichorean talent. She was engaged in making some 

sartorial purchases recently when an effusive acquaintance rushed upon her. 
“Oh, my dear,” she gushed. “I see you are buying new clothes.” 


Miss Bentley was unperturbed. 


“Yes,” she replied, “they are the only kind I buy.” 











